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PREFACE 



' Thb only SBaETTBR ' o£ this work is Monsieor Le- 
fibuie, author of ' Les Ycux d'Honis/ and oLher studies 
in Egyptology. He suggested the writing of the book, 
but is in no way responsible (or the opinions expressed. 

The author caunot omit the opportunity of thoukiog 
Mr. Frederic Myers for his kindness in reading the proof 
sheets of the earlier chapters and suggesting some cor- 
rections of statement. Mr. Myers, however, ig probably 
not in agreement with the author on certain points ; for 
example, in the chapter on 'Possession.* As the second 
part of the book differs considerably from the opinions 
which have recommended themselves to most anthro- 
pological writers on early Religion, the author must say 
here, as he &a.yn later, that no barm can come of trying 
Ihow facts look from a new point of view, and that he cer- 
tainly did not expect them to fall into the shape which ha 
now presents for criticism. 



Be. Axdbzwb : J.jfnJ 8. Un. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 



The modern Science of the History of Iteligion has 
attained conclusions which already po&setis an &ir of being 
firmly established. These conclusions may be briefly 
stated thus : Man derived the conception of ' spirit ' or 
• soul ' from his reflections on the phenomena of sleep, 
dreams, death, shadow, and from the experiences of trance 
and ballncination. Worshipping first the departed souls 
of his kindred, man later extended the doctrine of apiritual 
beings in many directions. Ghosts, or other spiritual 
existences fashioned on the same lines, prospered till they 
became gods. Finally, as the result of a variety of pro- 
oesses, one of these gods became supreme, and, at last. 
wa6 regarded aa the one only God. Muanwliile man 
retained his belief in the existence of his own soul, surviv- 
ing after the death of the body, and so reached the concep- 
tioD of immortahty. Thus the ideas of God and of the 
soul 0X& the result of early fallacious reasouLngs about 
misunderstood experienceB. 

It may seem almost wanton to suggest the desiiuble- 
Dess of revising a system at once so simple, so logical, 
aod apparently so well bottomed on facts. But tlteiru cau 

^ B 
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never he. any real harm In studying ma&fies ot evidence 
from fresh points of view. At worst, the failure of adverse 
criticism must help to ei^tablish the doctrines assailed. 
Now, aa we shall ehov?, there are two points of view from 
which the evidence bs to religion in its early stages has not 
been steadily contemplated. Therefore we intend to ask, 
first, what, if anything, can bo ascertained as to th« natore 
of the 'visions' and hallucinations which, according to 
Mr. Tylor in his celebrated work ' Primitive Culture,' 
lent their aid to the formation ot the idea of * spirit.' 
Secondly, we shall collect and compare the accounts 
which we possess of the High Oods and creative beings 
worshipped or believed in, by the most backward races. 
"We shall then ask whether these relatively Supreme 
Beings, so conceived of by men in very rudimentary 
social conditions, can be, as anthropology declares, mere 
developments from the belief in ghosts of the dead. 

We shall end by venturing to suggest that the savage 
theory of the soni may be based, at least in part, on expe- 
riences which cannot, at present, be made to fit into any 
piarely materialistic system of the universe. W© shall 
al60 bring evidence tending to prove that the id»a of God, 
in its earliest known shape, need not logically be derived 
from the idea of spirit, however that idea itself may have 
been attained or evolved. The conception of God, then, need 
not be evolved out of reflections on dreama and ' ghosts." 

If these two positions can be defended with any suc- 
cess, it is obvious that the whole theory of the Science ot 
Religion will need to bo roconsidored. Bat it is no less 
evident that our two positions do not depend on each other. 
The first may be regarded as fantaatic, or improbable, or 
may be ' masked ' and hit on one side. But the strength 
of the second position, derived from evidence of adifferent 
character, will not, therefore, bo in tmy way impaired 
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Our first position can only be nrgucd for by dint of evi- 
dence highly mipopQlar in character, and, as a general 
rule, condemned by modern science. The evidence is 
obtained by what is, at all events, a legitimate anthropo* 
logical proceeding. We may follow Mr. Tylor's example, 
and collect savage belU/s about vieions, halluoinations, 
'clairvoyance.' aod the acquisition of knowledge appa- 
rently not attainable through the normal channels ol 
sense. We may then compare these savage beliefs with 
attested records of similar experiences among living and 
educated civilised men. Kv(;u if we attain to do conclu* 
eion, or a negative conclusion, as to the actuality and 
supernormal character of the alleged eiperiencee, still to 
compare data of savage and civilised psychology, or even 
of savage and civilised illusions and f&blcs, is decidedly 
part, though a neglected part, of the function of anthropo- 
logical science. The results, whether they do or do not 
strengthen our first position, must be curious and instruc- 
tive, if only as a chapter in the history of human error. 
That chapter, too, is concerned with no mean topic, but 
with what we may call the X region of our nature. Out 
of that region, out of miracle, prophecy, vision, have cer- 
tainly come forth the great religions, Christianity and 
Islam ; and the great religious innovators and leaders, our 
IfOrd Himself, St. Francis, John Knox, Jeanne d'Arc, 
dovrn to the founder of the new faith of the Sioux and 
Arapahoe. It cannot, then, be unscientific to compare 
the barbaric with the civilised beliefs and experiences about 
a region so dimly understood, and so fertile in potent 
influences. Here the topic will be examined rather by 
the method of anthropology than of psychology. We 
may conceivably Iwvc something to learn (as has been 
the case before) from the rough observations and hasty 
inferences of the most backward races. 
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"We may illustrate this by an anecdote ; 

' The Northern IiidiartH call the Aurora Borealis " Ed- 
thin," that is "Deer." .Their itieas in this respect are 
founded on a principle one would not imagine. Experience 
hfiB shown them that when a hairy deer-skin ie briskly 
stroked with the hand on a dark night, it will emit niauy^^ 
sparke of electrical tiro.' ^| 

So says Hoarne in hia ' Journey,' published in ITO-^ 
(p. 346). 

This oljservation of theRed Men is a kind of parable 
representini; a part of the purport of the following treatise.^^ 
The Indians, making a hasty infereucc from a triviatS 
phenomenon, arrived onawares at a probably correct con- 
closion, long unknown to civilised science. They con-^l 
nected the Aurora Borealis with electricity, supposing ^^ 
that multitudes of deer in the sky rubbed the sparks out 
of each other ! Meanwhile, even in the last century, a 
puzzled populace spoke of the phenomenon as 'Lord^B 
Derwentwator'B Lights." The cosmic pomp and splendour ^^ 
slione to welcome the loyal Derwentwater into heaven, 
when he had given his life for hia exiled king. 

Now, my piu-pose in the earlier portion of this essay 
is to suggest that certain phenomena of human nature, 
apparently as trivial as the sparks rubbed out of a deer's 
liido in a dark night, may indicate, and may be allied to a 
force or forces, which. like the Aurora Borealis, may shine 
from one end of the heavens to the other, strangely 
illumining the darkness of our destiny. Such phenomena 
science has ignored, as it so long ignored the sparks from 
the stroked deer-akin, and the attractive power of tubbed^ 
amber. These trivial thingii were not known to be allied ^ 
to the lightning, cr to indicate a force which man could 
tame and use. But just as the Indians, by a rapid carelesa j 
inference, attributed the Aurora Borealis to electric in-t 
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fla^Hri^fr'^MB anthropology aKHtirev us) savages everywhere 
have inferred the existence of soul or spirit, intelligence that 

' Does not know the bond of Time, 
Nor weibr ibe manaoles of Space,' 

igftrt from certain appwently trivial phenomena of haman 
GunUy. These phenomena, as Mr. Tylor says, ■ the great 
intellecttial iDovenient of the lafit two ccnturicB has 
simply thrown aside as worthless.' ' I refer to alleged 
experiences, merGly odd, Bporadic, and, for commercial pur- 
po8es, useless, sach as the transference of thought from one 
mind to another by no known channel of sense, the occur- 
rence of hallucinations which, prima facie, correspond 
coincidentally with unknown events at a distance, all 
that is called ' second sight,' or ■ claii-voyance,' and other 
things even more obscure. Reasoning on these real or 
alleged phenomena, and on other quite normal and accepted 
facte of dream, shadow, sleep, trance, and death, savages 
have inferred the existence of spirit or aoul, exactly as the 
Indians arrived at the notion of electricity (not so called 
by theiu, of course) as the cause of the Aurora Borealis. 
But, just as the Tndians thought that the cosmic lights 
were caused hy the nibbing together of crowded deer in 
the heavens (a theory quite childishly absurd), so the 
tavagc has expressed, in rude fantastic ways, his conclusion 
as to the existence of spirit. He believes in wandering 
separable souls of nicn, surviving death, and he has 
peopled fvith his di-eama the whole inanimate universe. 

My suggestion is that, in spite of his fantasies, the 
savage had possibly drawn from his premises an inference 
not wholly, or not demonstrably erroneous. As the sparks 
of the deer-skin indicated electricity, so the strange lights 
io the night of human natui'e may indicate faculties 

' Pnrnilivt CvituTt, \. lEB. Lonaoa, 1691. 
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which science, till of late and in & few instftnces, has 
laughed at, ignored, ' thrown aEidc as worthless.' 

It ahotild be observed that I am not speaking of 
' spirittialisiu/ a word of the worst associations, inex- 
tricably ciitaiiglt^ with friiiid, bad logic, and thu blindest 
credulity. Some of the phenomena alluded to have, 
however, been claimed as their own province by ' spiritists,' 
and need to be rescued from them. Mr. Tylor writes : 

* The issue raised by the comparison of savage, barbaric^ 
And civilised spiritnaliHin in thin: Do the Red Indian 
modioine-man, the Tattu: necromancer, the Highland 
ghnst-seer, aod thy Boston medium, share the posses- 
sion of belief and knowledge of the highest truth and 
import, which, nevertheless, the gi-eat intellectual move- 
ment of the last two centuries has simply thrown aside as 
worthless ?' 

Distingtto ! That does not seem to me to he the issue. 
In my opinion the issue is: 'Have the Red Indian, the 
Tatar, the Highland soer, and the Boston medium (the 
least reputable of the menagerie) observed, sjid reasoned 
wildly from, and counterfeited, and darkened with im- 
posture, certain genuine by-products of human faculty, 
which do not prinui facie deserve to be thrown aside? ' 

That, I venture to think, ia the real issue. That 
science may toss aside as worthless some valuable observa- 
tions of savages is now universally admitted by peox>Ie 
who know the facts. Among these observations is the 
whole topic of Hypnotism, with the use of suggestion (or 
healing purposes, and the phenomena., no longer denied, 
of 'alternating personalities.' For the truth of this state* 
ment we may appeal to one of the greatest of Continental 
anthropologists, Adolf Bastian.' The missionaries, like 
Livingstone, nsually supposed that the savage seer's- 
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decland ignorance — after his so-called fit of inspiration — 
of what occurred in that state, was an impostui'e. But 
nobody now donbts the similar oblivion of what has 
passed that sometimes follows the analogous hypnotic 
sleep. Of a remnrkable core, which the school of the 
8alp6trifere or Nancy would ascribe, with probable justice, 
to ' suggestion,' a savage example will be given later. 

Savage hypuoiism and 'suggestion,' among the Stoux 
and Arapahoe, has been thought worthy of a whole 
volume in the Reports of the Ethnological Bureau of 
the Smithsonian In&titntc (Washington, U.S., 1802-93). 
Republican Governments pubhsh scientific matter ' re- 
gardless of expense,' and the essential points might have 
been put more shortly. Thoy illustrate the fact that only 
certain persons can hypnotise others, and throw light on 
some peculiarities of rapport} In brief, aavagee antici- 
pated us in the modem science of experimental psychology, 
as is frankly acknowledged by the Society for Experimental 
Psychology of Berlin. ' That many of the so-called 
mystical phenomena are much more coumion and pro- 
minent among savages than among ourselves is familiar to 
everyone acquainted with the subject. The ethnological 
side of our inquiry demands penetrative study.' ' 

That etndy I am about to try to sketch. My object 
ia to examine some ' auperstitious practices' and beliefs of 
savages by aid of the comparative method. I shall com- 
pare, as I have already said, the ethnological evidence 
for savage osagcs and beliefs analogous to thought- 
transference, coincidental hallucinations, alternating pcr- 
aonality, and so forth, with the best attested modem 
examples, experimental or spontaneous. This raises the 

■ See e«peeiftl!]r pp. 42S-8M. The book is intetestlog io otiier rajs, 
&nd. indMil. toaohlng, afi it dcecriboa the foonding ol a sen Bci Indian 
religion, on % buis at H^rpnotism aud Christianity. 

' l^KiBiuuo of Sht Sooiety. p. ir. 
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questioa of our evidence, which is all-important. We 
proceed bo defend it. The saTOge atccotmts are on the 
level of much anthropological evidence ; they may. that 
is, be diBinissed by adversaries &b ' travellers' tales.' Bnt 
the best testimony for the trath of the reports as to 
actual belief in the facts is the undesigned coincidence of 
evidence from all ages and quajters.' When the stories 
brought by travellers, ancient and modem, learned and 
unlearned, pious or sceptical, agree iu the main, we have 
all the certainty that anthropology can oflfer. Again, when 
v/c- fmd practically the same strange neglected sparks, not 
only rumoured of in European popular superstition, but 
attested in many hundreds of depositions made at first 
hand by respectable modem witnesses, educated and re- 
sponsible, we cannot honestly or safely disniiss tho coinci- 
dence of report as indicating a mere ' survival ' ol aavage 
superstitious belief, and nothing more. 

Wc can no longer do so, it is agreed, in the case of 
hypnotic phenomena. I hope to make it seem possible 
that we should not do so iu the matter of the hallucinations 
provoked by gazing in a smooth deep, usually styled 
' crystal-gazing.* Ethnologically, this practice is at least 
as old as classical times, and is of practically world-wide 
distribution. I shall prove its existence in Australia, 
New Zealand, North America, South America, Asia, 
Africa, Polynesia, and among the Incas, not to speak of 
the middle and recent European ages. The universal idea 
is that such visions may be ' clairvoyant.' To take a 
Polynesian case> ' resembling the Hawaiian wai harra.* 
When anyone has been robbed, the priest, niter praying, 
has a hole dug in the floor of the house, and filled with 
water. Then he gazes into the water, ' over which the 
god is supposed to place the spirit of the thief. . . . The 

' Tjlor, Primitive Ctdturt, L 9, 10. 
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image of the thief was, according to their occoxint, le- 
flected in the water, and being perceived by the priest, he 
named the individual, or the pnrties.'' Here the state- 
ment about the ' spirit ' is a mere Bavage philosophical 
explanation. But the fact that hallucinatory pictures 
can really be aecn by a lair percentage of educated 
Europeans, in water, glass halls, and so forth, ie now 
■confirmed by frequoot experiment, and accepted by 
opponents, < non-mystical writers,' like Pr, Parish of 
Munich.^ I shall bring evidence to suggest that the 
visions may correctly reflect, as it were, persons and places 
absolutely unknown to the gazer, and that they may 
even reveal details unknown to every one present. Such 
Tesiiits among savages, or among the superstitiouB, would 
be, and are, explained by the theory of 'spirits.' Modem 
science has still to find an explanation consistent with 
lecognised laws of nature, but 'spirits' we shall not 
invoke. 

In the same way I mean to examine aU or moat of 
the • so-called mystical phenomena of savage life.' I 
then compare them with the bettor vouched for modem 
examples. To retvuna to the question of evidence, I con- 
SB that I do not see how the adverse anthropologist, 
""psychologist, or popular agnostic is to evade the following 
dilemma : To the anthropologist we say, ' The evidence 
we adduce is your own evidence, that of hooka of travel 
in all lands and countries. If tjou may argue from it, so 
may we. Some of it is evidence to unusual facts, more of 
it is evidence to singular beliefs, which we think not 
necessarily without foundation. As raising a presump- 
tion in favour of that opinion, wc cite examples in which 
savage observations of abnormal and once rejected facts, 



■ Ellis, PolyTtnian Jteiearehea, \l. p. 240. 

* SalitKiitatwfia and lUusicna. Bnglisb edition, pp. S5-T0, t97. 
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are now admitted by scieace to have a large rssidaiim of! 
truth, wc argue thnt whtit IB admitted in some casos majr 
come to be admitted in more. Ko a priori lint; can hece 
be drawn.' 

To the psychologist who objects that our modern 
instances are more anecdotes, wc reply by asking, ' Dear 
6K, what are your modem instances ? What do you 
know of " Mrs. A.," whom you still persistently cite aa 
an example of morbid recurrent hallucinations ? Name 
the German sarvant girl who, in a fever, talked several 
learned lauguagcs, which she hod heard her former 
master, a scholar, declaim I Where did she live ? who 
vouches for her. who heard her, who understood her ? 
There is, you know, no evidence at all ; the anecdote is 
told by Coleridge : the phenomena are said by him to 
have been observed "in a Boman Catholic town in 
Genoany, a year or two before my arrival ut OQttingen. . . . 
Many eminent phyeiologists and psychologists visited the 
town." Why do you not name a few out of the distin- 
guished crowd ? ' ' This anecdote, a rumour of a rumour 
of a Protestant explanation of a Catholic marvel, was told 
by Coleridge at least twenty years after the possible date. 
Tlie psychologists copy it,' one after the other, as a 
flock of sheep jump where their leader has jumped. Ad 
example by way of anecdote may be permitted. 

According to the corrent anthropological theory, the 
idea of Boul or spirit was suggested to early men by their 
experiences la dreams. They seemed, in sleep, to visit 
remote places; therefore, they argued, something witliin 
them was capable of leaving the body and wandei'ing 
about. This something was the soul or spirit. Now it 
is obvious that this opinion of early men would be con- 

I ftlt WIUiBin Hunilton'i tectum, i. 849. 

* MkdiIbU]'. Kernot, O&rpenter. Du Prel. ZuigwUl. 
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firmed if they ever chiinced to acquire, in dreajns, know- 
ledge of places whicb they bad never visited, and of facts 
oa to which, in their waking state, they coiild have no 
information. This experience, indeed, would BUggest 
problems even to Mr. Herbert Spenoer, if it occurred 
to him. 

Convecsing on this topic with & Mend ol acknowledged 
philosophical eminence, I illustrated my moaning by a 
story of a dream. It was reported to me by the dreamer, 
with whom I am well acquainted, was of verj* recent occur- 
rence, and was corroborattid by the evidence of another 
person, to whom the dream was narrated, before its fulfil- 
ment was discovered. I am not ac hberty to publish the 
details, for good reasons, but the essence of the matter 
was this : A. and B, (the dreamer) had common interests. 
A. had taken certain steps about which B. bad only a 
snrraisc, amd a vaguo one, that steps had probably been 
taken. A. then died, and B. in an extremely vivid dream 
(a thing unfamiliar to him) seemed to read a mass of un- 
known facts, culminating in two definite results, capable 
of being stated in figures. These results, by the very 
nature of tho case, could not be known to A., so that, 
before he waj> placed out of B.'s reach by death, he could 
not have stated them to him, and, afterwards, had assuredly 
no means of doing so. 

The dream, two days after its occurrence, and after it 
had been told to C, proved to be literally correct. 

Kow I am not asking the reader's belief for this anec- 
dote (for thai could only be yielded in virtue of knowledge 
of the veracity of B. and C), but I invite liis attention to 
tho psychological explanation. My friend suggested that 
A. bad told B. all about the affair, that B. had not listened 
(though his interests were vitally coacemed), and that the 
crowd of curious details, naturally unfamiliar to B., bad 
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reposed in his subcoascions memory, anil had been rerived 
in the dream. 

Now B.'b dream was a dream of reading a mass of 
minute details, including names of places entirely uukuown 
to him. It may bo BhdmittFcd, in accordance with the 
pBychologicaJ theory, that B. might have received all this 
information from A., but, hy dint of inattention — ' the 
malady of not marking'— might never have been con- 
sciously aware of what he heard. Then B.'s subconscious 
memory of what he did not consciously know might break 
upon him in his dream. Instances of aimiiar ment&lj 
phenomena are not imcommon. But the general r«fliilt 
of the combined details was one which could not possibly 
be known to A. before his death ; nor to B. could it be 
known at all. Yet B.'s dream represented this general 
result with perfect accuracy, which cannot be accounted 
(or by the revival of subconBciouB memory in sleep. 
Neither asleep nor awake can a man remember what it la 
impoaeiblo for him to have laiown. The dream contained 
no prediction, for the results were now fixed ; but (grant- 
ing the good faith of the narrator) the dream did contain 
information not normally accessible. 

However, by way of pBychological explanation of the 
dream, my friend cited Colcriclge's legend, as to the 
German girl and her unconscious knowledge of certain 
learned languages. ' And what is the evidence for the 
trnth of Coleridge's legend ? ' Of course, there is none, or 
none known to all the paychologiate who quote it from 
Coleridge. Neither, if true, was thclegend to the point. 
However, psychology will accept such unautbenticated 
narratives, aii3 yet will scoEF at first hand, duly corrobo- 
rated testimony from living and honoumble people, about 
recent events. 

Only a great force of prejudice can explain this accept- 
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anoe, by psychologists, ol one kind of marreUous tale 
on no evidence, tmd this rejection of auotlicr cIil&s of 
marvellons tale, when supported by first hand, signed and 
^corroborated evjdeace, of living witnesses. I see only one 
escape lor psychologists from this dilemma. Their marvel* 
lous tal<^ ore possible, though urivouchud for, becanae they 
have always heard them and repeated them in lectures, 
and read and repeated them iu books. Our marvellous 
tales are impossible, b^caune the psychologists know 
that they arc impossible, which means that they have 
not been familiar »'ith them, from youth upwardn, in 
lectures and manuals. But man has uo rif^ht to have 
'clear ideas of the possible and impossible,' like Faraday, 
a priori, except in the exact sciences. There are other 
instanccii of weak evidence which sutisfics psychologists. 

Hamilton has an anecdote, borrowed from Monboddo, 
who got it from Mr. Hans Stanley, who, ' about twenty-six 
years ago,' beard it from the subject of the story, Madamo 
de Laval. 'I have the memorandum somewhere in my 
papers,' says Mr. Stanley, vaguely. Then we have two 
American anecdotes by Dr. Flint and Mr. Rush ; and 
such is Sir William Hamilton's equipment of odd facts 
for discu&sing the nucousctous or subconscious. The 
least credible and worst attested of these narratives still 
appears in popular works on psychology. Moreover, all 
psychology, e.tcept experimental psychology, is based on 
anecdotes which people tell about their own subjective ex- 
periences. Mr. Gallon, whoso original researches are well 
known, even offered rewards in money for such narratives 
about visualised rows of coloured figures, and so on. 

Clearly the psychologist, then, has no prima /acifl right 
to object to our anecdotes of experiences, which he regards 
as purely subjective. As evidence, we only accept them 
at first band, and, when possible, the witnesses have been 
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<xos8-exfimuied perHonally. Oiir evidence then, where it 
consists of tzavelleTB* taleo, is on a level with that which 
satiafieB the anthropologist. Where it consists of modern 
stateniMits of personal exporieuce, our ovidcnco is often 
infiiiitely better than much which i& accepted by the non- 
ffltperimcntal psychologist. As for the agnostic writer 
on the Non-BettgtOD of the Fatore, M. Guyau actually 
illustrates the Eeaarrection of our Lord by aii American 
myth about a criminal, of whom a balhicinatory phantasm 
appeared to each of his gaol companions, separately and 
sucoessiTely, on a day after his execution ! For this 
prodigious fable no hint of reference to authority is 
given.' Yet the evidence appears to satisfy M. Guyau, and 
is used by him to reinforce his argument. 

The anthropologist and psychologist, then, must either 
admit that their evidence is no better than ours, if as 
good, or must say that they only believe evidence as to 
* possible' facts. They thus constitute themselves jndgee 
of what is possible, and practically regard themselves as 
onmiscient. Science has had to accept so many things 
once scoffed at as ' impossible,' that this attitude of hers, as 
we shall sliow in chapter ii., ceases to command respect. 

My suggestion is that the trivial, rejected, or imheedod 
phenomena vouched for by the evidence here defended 
may, not inconceivably, be of considerable importance. 
But, stating the case at the lowest, il we are only con- 
cerned with illusions and fables, it cannot but be curious to 
note their persistent uniformity in savage and civilised life. 

To make the first of our two main positions clear, and 
in part to justify ourselves in asking any attention for 
such matters, we now oflTer an historical sketch of the 
relations between Science and the so-called ' Miraculous * 
in the past. 

' The Noa-BeHgion tf iht Futurt. p. 92. 1897. 
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Historical Sketch 

llSSBABCTT in the X region is not a. new thing under the 
sun. When Saul diBguised himself before his conference 
with the Witch of Endor, he made an elementary attempt 
&t a scientific t^st of the supernormal. Crceeu&, the king, 
went mncb further, when he tested the clairvoyttnce of 
the oracles of Greece, by sending an eiubasay to ask what 
he was doing at a given hour on a given day, and by then 
doing something very hharre. We do not know how the 
Xlelphic oracle found out the right answer, but various 
reaey methods of fraud at once occur to the mind. How- 
ever, the procedure of Croesus, if he took certain precau- 
tions, was relatively scientific. Relatively scientific also 
was the inquiry of Porphyry, with whose position our 
own is not unlikely to be compared. Unable, or reluctant, 
to accept Christianity, Porphyry ' sought after a sign ' of 
an element of supernormal truth in Paganism. But he 
tegan at the wrong end, namely at Pagan spirifraalistic 
tianceSf with the usual accompaniments of darkness aud 
fraud. His perplexed letter to Anebo, with the reply 
attributed to lamblichus, reveal Porpliyry wandering 
poszled among mediums, floating hghts, odd noises, 
queer dubious ' physical phenomena.* He did not begin 
with occorate experiments as to the existence of rare, and 
apptkrently supernormal human faculties, and he seems to 
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have attained no conclusion except that ' epintB ' are 
'deceitful.'' 

Soinetliiug more akin to modern research began 
about the time of the Beformation, and lasted til] about 
1680. The fury for buniing witches led men of sense, 
lemming, and humanity to ask whether there was any 
reality in witchcraft, and, generally, in the majrvels of 
popular belief. The inquiries of Thyrteua, Lavaterua, 
Bodinus, 'Wieras, Le Loyer, Heginald Scot, and many 
others, tended on the whole to the negative side as 
regards the wilder fables about witches, but left the 
problems of ghosts and haunted houses pretty much 
where they were before. It ioa.y be observed* that 
Lavaterus (circ. 1580) already put forth a forui of the 
hypothesis of telepathy (that ' ghosts 'oro hallucinations 
produced by the direct action of ouc mind, or brain, upon 
another), while ThyrsBUB doubted whether the noises 
heard in ' haunted houses ' were not mere hallucinfttions 
of the sense of hearing. But all these early writers, like 
Cardan, were very careless of first-hand evidence, and, 
indeed, preferred ghosts vouched for by classical authority, 
Pliny, Plutarch, or Suotouius. With the Kev. Joseph 
Glanvil, F.K.S. {circ. 1566), a more careful examination 
of evidence came into use. Among the marvels of 
Glanvil's and other tracts usually published together in 
his ' Sadducismus Triumphatue ' will be found letters 
which show that he and his friends, like Hemy More and 
Boyle, laboured to collect first-hand evidence for second 
sight, haunted houses, ghosts, and vrraiths. The con- 
fessed object was to prcx:ure a ' Wliip (or the Droll,' a 
reply to the laughing scepticism of the Kestoration. The 
result was to bring on Glanvil a throng of bores — he was 

' 8m Mr. Myers's paper on ihe ' Ancient OrHcloi,' in CUutieal Estagt, 
uul IheKtJtbor's 'Anoient SpiritualUin,' in Cock Lent and Common Stmt. 
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'worse haunted thau Mr. Mompfisson's house,' he says — 
and Mr. Pepys found his arguments * not very convincing.' 
Mr. Pepjs, however, was alamied by ' our young gib-cat,' 
which he mistook for a 'spright.' With Henry More, 
Ba:itcr, and Glanvil practically ciieA, for the time, the 
attempt to investigate these topics aciontifically, though 
an impression of doubt was left on the mind of Addiaou. 
Witchcraft ceased to win belief, and was abolished, as a 
crime, in 1736. Some of the Scottish clergy, and John 
Wesley, ching fondly to the old faith, but Wodrow, and 
Cotton Mather (about 1710-1730) were singnlarly careless 
and unhicky in producing an3^bing like evidence for their 
narratives. Ghost stories continued to be told, but not to 
bo investigated. 

Then one of the most acute of philnsophrrs decided 
that investigation onght never to be attempted. This 
scientific attitude towards X phenomena, that of refusing 
to examine them, and denying them without examina- 
tion, was fixed by David Hume in his celebrated essay 
on ' Miracles.' Huuie derided the observation and study 
of what he called ' Miracles,' in the field of experience, 
and he looked for an a priori arg\iment which would for 
ever settle the question without examination of facts. In 
an age of experimental philosophy, which derided a priori 
methods, this was Hame's great contribution to know- 
ledge. Hie famous argument, the joy of many an honest 
breast, is a tissue of fallacies which might be given for 
exposure to beginners in logic, as an elemental}' exercise. 
In announcing his discovery, Hume amusingly disptsys 
the self-complacency and the want of humour with which 
we Soots are commonly charged by our critics : 

'I flatter myself that I have discovered an argtinjent 
which, if just. wilt, with the wise and learned, be an 
CTcrlasting check to all kinds ol superstitious delusions, 




and consequently will bo useful as long aa the world 
endureB.' 

He does not expect, however, {o couTmce the multitude. 
Till the end of the world, 'accounts of miracles and pro- 
digies, I suppose, vnU he foond in all histories, tiacred 
and profane.' Without saying here what he means by a 
miracle, Hume argues that ' experience is our only guido 
in reasoning,' He then defines a miracio as ' a violation 
of the laws of nature.' By a ' law of nature ' he means a 
uniformity, not of all experience, but of such experience 
as he will deign to admit; while he excludes, without 
examination, all evidence tor experience of the absence 
of such oniformity. That kind of experience cannot 
be considered. ' There must be a uniform experience 
against every miraculous event, otherwise the event would 
not merit that appellation.' If there be any experience 
in favour of the event, that experience does not count. 
A miracle is coimter to universal experience, no event is 
counter to universal experience, therefore no event is a 
miracle. If you produce evidence to what Hume calls a 
miraele (we shall see examples) he replies that the 
evidence is not valid, unless its falsehood would be more 
miracnlous than the fact. Now no error of human 
evidence can be more miraculous than a 'miracle.' 
Therefore there can be no valid evidence for ' miracles.' 
Fortunately, Hume now gives an example of what he 
means by ' miracles.' He says : — 

* For. first, there is not to be found, in all history, any 
miracle attested by a sufficient number of men, of such 
unquestioned good sense, education, and learning, as to 
socurc ua against all delusion in themselves; of such 
undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond all suspicion 
of any design to deceive others ; of such credit and reputa- 
tion in the eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal to lose 
in case of their being detitcted in any falsehood; and at 
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the same time attesting facts performed in such a public 
manner, and in so celebrated a part of the world, a.8 
to render the detection nnavoidable ; all which circum- 
atanccs arc rcqaisitc to give us a fuU assuraJice in the 
testimony of meo.* ' 

Hume added a note at the end of his book, in which 
he contradicted every asBertion which he hod made in the 
'passage jnst cited ; indeed, he contradicted himself before 
he had written six pages. 

' There surely never was a greater number of miracles 
ribcd to one person than those which worti lately said 
^■to have been wrought in France upon the tomb of Abb6 
Paris, the famous Jii.nsenist, with whose sanctity the 
people were bo long deluded, The caring of the sick, 
giving hearing to the deaf, and sight to the blind, were 
everywhere talked of as ths tisual effects of that holy 
sepulchre. But what is more extraordinary, many of the 
miracles wpre immediately proved upon the spot, before 
jndget o/utiquesfioiifd integrity, attested by ieitncsses of 
^edit and dtsHncHon, in a learned a.ge, and on the most 
eininent theatre that is note in the toorld. Nor is this all. 
A relation of them was puliUshed and dispersed every- 
where ; nor were the Jesuits, though a learned body, 
supported by the civil magistrate, and determined enemies 
to those opinions, in whose favour the miracles were said 
to bare been wrought, ever able diathietiy to rejtite or 
detect them. Wbere shall we find such a number of cir- 
cumHtdiictrs. agreeing to the corroboration of one fact? 
And what have we to oppose to such a cloud of witnesses, 
but the absolute impossibility, or miraculous nature of the 
events which they relate? And this, surely, in the eyes 
of all reasonable people, will alone be regarded as a suffi- 
cient refutation.' 

Thus Hume'first denies the existence of such evidenoa, 
given in such circumstances as he demands, and thon he 

' The italiet h<st« ilk thotc of Mr. Alhci Baiidl W*llB«e, in his Uiracla 
and JVixZcm ScUncc. Mr. Huilej, in bin eipoaurQ ot Rumo'i fftllaoios (in 
bis Lata o1 Hume), did noteiataiuH tbu Jantenist ' miiaolM ' wbioh Hnmo 
was oriCieiBLiig. 
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produces an exauipJe of that very kind of evidence 
Having done this, he abandons (as Mr. Watlaoe observas) 
hia original assertion that the evidence does not exist, and 
takes rc^fugo in alleging ' the aljsolute impossibility ' of the 
events which the evidence supports. Thus Hume posee && 
a perfect judge of the possible, in a kind of omniscience. 
He tuketi his stand ou thu uniformity of all experience 
that is not hostile to his idea of the possible, and di&missea 
all testimony to other experience, even when it reaches his 
standard of evidence. He is remote indeed from Virchow's 
position ' that what we call the laws of nature must vary 
according to our frequent newexpericuces.' ' In his note, 
Hnme huttresses and confirms hiscridence for the Janseniat 
miracles. Tliey have e^'en a martjT, M. Montgeron, who 
wrote an account of the events, and, says Hume lightly, 
' is now said to be somewhere in a dungeon on account of 
his book." Many of the miracles of the Abb^ Paris were 
proved immediately by witnesses before the Bishop's 
court at Pan's, under the eye of Cardinal Koaillea. . . . 
' His successor was an enemy to the Jansenists, yet 
twenty-two curis of Paris . . . pres&ed hbii to examine 
these miracles . . . But he vmely forbore.' Huma adds 
his testimony to the character of these cuHs. Thus it is 
wisdom, according to Hume, to dismiss the most public 
and weU-attested ' iiiimcles ' without examination. This 
is experimental science of an odd kind. 

The phenomena wore cosos of healing, many of them 
surprising, of cataleptic rigidity, and of iDbcnsihility to 
pain, among visitors to the tomb of the AbbS Pai'is (1731). 
Had the cases been judicially exuntincd (all medical evi- 
dence was in their favour), and had they been proved 
false, the cause of Hnme would have profited enormously. 
A strong presumption would have been raised against the 

■ Moll, H\/r>uaitm, p. 357. 
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miracles of Christianity. But Hume applauds the wisdom 
of not giving his own theory this chance of a triumph. 
The cat&leptic seizures were of the sort now familiar to 
science. Thcst'hiiviT, therefore, emerged from theiniraculoiis. 
In fact, the phenomena which occurred at the tomb of the 
Ahh6 Paris have emerged aJnioBt too far, and now seem 
in danger of being too readily and too easily accepted. In 
1887 MM. Binet and Fer6, of the school of the Salpfitrifere. 
published in Knijlish a popular manual styled ' Animal 
Magnetism.' These authors write with great caution 
about such alleged phenomena as the reading, by the 
hypnotised patient, of the thoughts in the luiud of the 
bypnotiser. But as to the phenomena at the tomb of the 
Abb^ Paris, they say that ' suggestion explaitis them.' ' 
That is, in the opinion o£ MM. Binet and Fir6 the so- 
called ' miracles ' really occurred, and were worked by 
*the imagination,' by 'self-suggestion.' 

The most famous case — ^that of Mile. Coirin — has 
been carefully examined by Dr. Charcot.* 

Mile. Coirin had a dangerous fall from hex horse, in 
September 1716, in her thirty-first year. The medical 
details may be looked for in Dr. Charcot's essay or in 
Montgeron.' ' Her disease was diagnosed as cancer of the 
left breast,' the nipple ' fell off bodily.' Amputation of 
the breast was proposed, bat Madame Coirin, believing 
the dtaea.se to be radically incurable, refused her consent. 
Paralysis of the left side set in (1718), the left leg shrivel- 
ling up. On August 9, 1731, Mile. Coirin 'tried the off 
chance' of a miracle, put on a shift that had touched the 
tomb of Paris, and used some earth from the grave. 
On August 11, Rrie. Coirin could turn herself in bed; on 



' Ani m a l Magimiam, p. 3&5. 

* A Uaaslation of li is work wm pabUili od in the Nino Ba>ieia,3tmuxj Ifififl. 

* Zmi Vtritt rJtf Miracles, Cologne, 1747, SttptUme IMmontttttti an. 
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the 12th the horrible wound ' was staunched, and began 
to close up and heal.' The paralysed side recovered life 
and its natural proportions. By HuptcmbcL' 3, MUe. Coirin 
could go out for a drive. 

All her malady, says Dr. Cbaroot, paralysis, 'cancer,* 
and all, was ' hysterical ; ' ' hysterical cedema," for which 
he quotes many French authorities and one American. 
' Under the physical [psychical ?] influence brought to 

bear by the applicutiou of the shift the iBdeuia, 

which was due to vaso-motor trouble, disappeared almost 
iiiMtantaneousIy. The breast regained its normal size." 

Br. Charcot generously adds that shrines, like Lourdes, 
have cured patients in whom lie could not ' inspire the 
operation of the faith cure.' He ' certaialy cannot explain 
everything which claims to be of Bupematiiral origin in 
the faith cure. We have to learn the lesson of patiancfi. 
I am among the first to recognise that Shakeepearc's 
words hold good to-da.y : 

" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in yom' philosophy." ' 

If Dr. Charcot had believed in what the French call 
suggestion mentale — suggestion by thought-transference 
(which I think he did not) — he could have explained tHe 
healing of the Centurion's servant, ' Say the word. Lord. 
and my servant shall be healed,' by suggestion d distance 
(telepathy), and by premising that the servant's palsy 
was ' hysterical.' But what do we mean by ' hysterical ' ? 
Nobody knows. The 'mind,' somehow, causes gan- 
gcenes, if not cancers, paralysis, shrinking of tissues ; 
the mind, somehow, cures them. And what is the 
'mind'? 

As my object is to give savage paraUcts to modern 
instances better vouched for, I quote a singular Bed 
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Indian once by 'suggestion.' Hearne, travelliDg in 
Canada in 1770, met a native who had ' dead palsy.' 
affecting the whole of one side. He was dragged on a 
sledge, * reduced to a mere skeleton,' and so was placed in 
the magic lodge. The firet step in his cure was the 
public swallowing by a conjurer of a board of wood, 
' about the size of a barrel -stave,' twice as wide across aa 
his mouth. Heame stood beside (he moo, 'naked as he 
was bom,' ' and, notwithstandiDg I was all attention, I 
could not detect the deceit.' Of course, Heame believes 
that this was mere legerdemain, and (p. 216) mentions 
a most suspicious circumstance. The account is amusing, 
and dmervus the attention of Mr. Neville Ma^skelyne. The 
same conjuror tiad previously swallowed a cradle ! Now 
bayonet swallowing, which he also did, is possible, though 
Heame denies it (p. 217}. 

The real object of these preliminary feats, how- 
ever pecformed, is, probably, to inspire faith, which Br. 
Charcot might have done by swallowing a cradle. The 
Indians explain that the barrel staves apparently swallowed 
are merely dematerialised by 'spirits,' leaving only the 
fcvked end sticking out of the conjurer's month. In (act, 
Hearne caught the conjorer in the act of making a sepa- 
rate forked end. 

Faitb being thus inspired, the conjurer, for three 
entire days, blew, song, and danced round ' the poor 
paralytic,' fasting. ' And it is tmty wonderful, though 
the strictest truth, that when the poor man was taken 
from the conjuring house ... he w&s able to more all 
the fingers and toes of the side that had been so long 
dead. ... At the end of six weeks ho went a-hunting for 
bis family ' (p. 219). Heame kept up liis acquaintance, 
and adds, what is very curious, that be developed almost 
a aecondar}' personality. ' Before that dreadful paralytic 
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stroke, he had been distiiigiushed for his good nattire ajid 
benevolent disposition, was entirely free from every appear- 
ance of ttvarice, . . . but after this event he was the most 
fractions, quarrelaome, diacontented, amd covctoas wretch 
afive • (p. 220). 

Dr. Charoot, if he had been acquainted with thifi case, 
would probably have said that it ' is of the nature of those 
which ProfesBor Russell Reynolds has classified under the 
head of " paralysis dependent on idea." ' ' Unluckily, 
Heame does not tell ur how hiri hunter, an untutored 
Ifidiau, became ' paralysed by idea.' 

Dr. Charcot odds : ' In every case, science is a foe to 
syBtematic negation, which tlie morrow ntay cause to melt 
away in the light of its new triumph:s.* The present 
' new triumph ' is a mere coincidence with tbe dicta ot 
our Lord, ' Thy faith hath made thee whole. ... I have 
not found BO great faith, no, not in Israel.* There are 
cures, as there are maladies, cauaed ' by idea.' So, in fact, 
we had always understood. But the point is that science, 
wherever it agrees with David Hume, is not a foe, but a 
friend to * systematic negation.' 

A parallel case of a 'miracle,' the stigmata of Bt. 
Francis, was, of course, regarded by science as a fable or 
a fraud. But, now that blistors and other lesions can be 
produced by suggestion, the fable has become a probable 
fact, and, therefore, not a miracle at all.* Mr. James re- 
marks : ' As so often happens, a fact in denied till a 
welcome interprotation comes with it. Then it is admitted 
readily enough, and evidence quite insufficient to back a 
claim, so long as the Church bad an interest in making it, 
proves to be quite sufficient for modem scientific enlighten- 



■ Sm Dr. RtisMlI Uajrnolde'a papm- in Brituk ittMtal Jounat, 
Norembci ISOS. 

■June*, Principla af P»]/c?ntogji, ii. 61S. Charcot, (ip. cU. 
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mcnt the moment it appears th&t a. reputed saint can 
thereby be claimed as a case of " hystero-epilepsy." ' * 

But the Church ct)i)tinue6 to have an intereKt m the 
matter. As the class of facts which Hume declined to 

^esomine begins to be gradually admitted by science, the 
thing becomes clear. The evidence which could eafely 
convey these now admittedly possible facts, say from the 
time of Christ, is ho far proved to be not necessarily 
mythical — proved to be not incapable of carrying etate- 
meutfi probably correct, which once seemed absolutely 
false. If so, where, precisely, ends its power of carrying 
facts? Thus considered, the kinds of marreUous events 
recorded in the Gospels, for example, are no longer to bfl 
diamiseed on a priori grounds as ' mythical.' We cannot 
now discard evidence as necessarily falfie because it cla-shcs 
with our present ideas of the possible, when we have to 
acknowledge that the very saxae evidence may safely 
convey to us facts which clashed with our fatbetB* notions 
of what is possible, but which are now accepted. Our 
notions of the pofsslbte cease to be a criterion of truth or 
falsehood, and our contempt for the Gospels as myths 
must slowly die, as ' miracle ' after ' miracle ' is brought 

iwithin the realm of acknowledged law. With each anch 
admission the h^'pothesis that the Gospel evidence is 
mythical must grow weaker, and weaker must grow the 
negative certainty of popular science. 

The occurrences which took place at and near the 
tomb of Paris were attested, as Hume truly avers, by a 

^great body of excellent evidence. But the wisdom which 
declined to make a judicial examination has deprived as 
of the best kind of record. jVnalogous if not exactly 



■ I do not need to be toM ihtti Dr. Maadslej denied ihc (aat in 18i^G. 
I kin prepared with the evidence, U it ie aaked lor by sonae Eftvkiit wiha 
bappeni not to know It. 
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similar events now eon[«ssodly take place, and are no 
longer looked upon as miraculous. But as long as they 
were held to be miraculous, not to examine the evidence, 
said Huine. was the policy of 'all reaeonable people.' 
The revolt was to deprive Science of the best sort of record 
of (acts which she welcomes as soon as she thinks F^becan 
explain them.' Kxaiiiples ol the folly of « f>riori negation 
are common. The British Association refused to hear the 
essay which Braid, the inventor of the word ' bypaotism,* 
had written upon the subject. Braid, EUiotaon, and other 
English inquirers of the mid-century, were subjected to 
Buch persecutions as official science could inflict. We read 
ol M. Deslon, a disciple of Me&mor, about 17i33, that he 
was ' condemned by the Faculty of Medicine, without 
any examination of the facts.' The Inquisition proceeded 
more fairly than these scientific obscurantists. 

Another carious example may be cited. M. Quyaa, 
in his work ' The Non-Religion, of the Futrure,' argues 
that Religion is doomed. ' Poetic genius has withdrawn 
its services,' witness Tennyson and Browning I 'Among 
orthodox Protestant nations miracles do not happen.'' 
But ' marvellous facts ' do happen.* These ' marvellous 
facts,' accepted by M. Guyan, are what Hume called 
* miracles,' and advised the ' wise and learned ' to Laugh 
at, without examination. They were not facts, and could 
not be, he said. Now to M. Guyau's mind they are (acta, 
and therefore are not miracles. He includes ' mental sug- 
gestion taking place even at a distance.* A man 'can 



■ I Km not respQiiabto, of oours*, tor Uio acicatiBo Toliditj' of Dr. 
Oharoot's thooir; of he*ling 'by idea.' My point mcrclj is itmt certain 
eipnlt of no sliyht «xporienae or mean reputation do now tidmU. &s im- 
portAat eertointiea vithin their penonal knowledge, exMtl; the phenomena 
wttieh Iltiia« asks the wise and Ie«nied to Uugh at, indeed, bat never to 
in visit igntc. 

» Pp. asa-sss. > p. gs. 
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transmit an almost compulsive command, it appears now- 
siays, by a sijuplc tcu&ioii of hii> will.' !£ this bo so, 
if ' will ' can affect matter fiom a distance, obTioiisly the 
relations of will and matter are not what popular science 
tells us that they are. Again, if this truth is now estab- 
lished, and won from that region wbicJi Huitie and popular 
science forbid us to investigate, who knows what other 
facta may be redeemed from that Hmbo, or how far they 
may affect our views of possibilities? The admission of 
mental action, operative a distance, in, of coarse, personal 
only to M. Guyau, among friends of the new negative 
tradition. 

We return to Huiue. He next argues that the plea- 
Bttres of wonder make all accounts of ' miracles ' worthless. 
He hot) just given an example of the utjuivaleiit pleasures- 
of dogmatic disbelief. Then Religion is a disturbing force ; 
but HO, mani/eatly, is irreligion. 'The wise and learned 
are content to deride the absurdity, without iuiorming 
themselves of the particular factK.' The wibe and learned 
are applauded tor their scientific attitude. Again, miracles 
destroy each other, for all religions have their miiucles, 
but all religions cannot he true. This argiuuent is no 
longer of force with people who look on 'miracles' &s= 
'X phenomena,' not as divine evidence-i to tlte truth of 
this or that creed. ' The gazing populace receives, without 
examination, whatever soothes superstition,* and Hume's 
whole purpoijc is to make the wise and Ifaiiied imitate the 
gazing populace by rejecting alleged facts ' witliuut cxami- 
oatioQ.' The populace investigated more than did the 
wise and learned. 

Hume has an alternative definition of a miracle — 'a 
miracle is a transgression of a law of natm'e by a parti- 
cular volition of the Deity, or by the interposition of 
some uivisible agent.* We reply that what Himie calls a 
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' nuTftcIe ' may result from the operation of some as yet 
onascertaincd law of Datnre (Bay selC-suggcstion), and thiit 
OUT business, at preEcnt, is bo examine such events, not to 
accoxmt for them. 

It may fairly be said that Hurae is arguing against 
men who wished to make so-called ' miraclee ' a test of 
the truth of Jansenism, for example, and that he could 
not bo expected to answer, by anticipation, ideas not 
cturent in his day. But he remains guilty of denouncing 
the iuTcstigation of apparent facts. No attitude can be 
less scientific than his. or more common among many 
men of science. 

According to the humorous wont of things in this 
world, the whole qnestion of the marvellous had no sooner 
been settled for ever by David Hume than it was 
reopened by Emanuel Swedenborg. Now, Kaut was 
familiar with certain of the works of Hume, whether he 
hod read his 'Essay on Miracles' or not. Far h'ora declining 
to examine the portentous ' visions ' of Sweden borg, Kant 
interested himself^ deeply in the topic. As early as 17-58 
he wrote his first remarks on the seer, containing some 
reports of stories or legends about Swedenborg's ' clair- 
voyance.' In the true spirit of psychical research, Kant 
wrote a letter to Swedenborg, asking for infonnation at 
first hand. The seer got the letter, but he never answered 
it. Kant, howerer, prints one or two examples of 
Swedenborg's successes. Madame Harteville, widow of 
the Dutch envoy in Stockholm, was dunned by a silver- 
smith for a debt of her late hosband'e. She believed that 
it bad been paid, but could not find the receipt. She 
therefore asked Swedenborg to use his renowned gifts. 
He promised to see what he conld do, and. three days 
later, arrived at the lady's honse while she was giving a 
teai or rather a cofiFee, party. To the assembled society 
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tiwedcnborg remarked, ' in a cold-blooded way, that he had 
seen her man, and spoken to him.' The late M. Harteville 
declared to Hwedenborg that he had paid the bill, seven 
months befoif his deceiiwe ; the receipt was in a cupboard 
apstftirs. Madajue Harteville replied that the capboard 
had been thoroughly searched to no purpose. Swodenborg 
ADBTrered that, as tic learued from the ghost, there was a 
aaoret drawer behind the side^plank within the cupboard. 
The drawer contained diplomatic correspondence, and the 
missing receipt. The whole company then went upstairs, 
[found the secret dravviT, and the receipt among the other 
rpapers. Kant adds Swedeuborg'» clairvoyant vision, from 
Gothenburg, of a great fire at Stockhohu ^datcd Septem- 
ber 1756). Kant pined to see Swedenborg himself, and 
waited eagerly for his book, ' Aroana Coelestia." At laat 
he obtained this work, at the ranHom, ruinouii to Kant at 
that lime, of 7^. But he was disappointed with wbat he 
read, and in ' Traume eincs Gcisteischcrs,' made a some* 
what sarcoBtic attempt at a metaphysical theory of 
apparitions. 

' Velut sgri somnia vans 
Fingnntur species ' 

is his motto. 

Kant's real position about all these matters is, I 
Tentore to say, almost identical with that of Sir Walter 
Scott. A Scot himself, by descent, Kant may have heard 
tales of second-sight and bogles. Like Scott, he dearly 
loved a ghost-story ; tike Scott he was canny enough to 
laugh, publicly, at them and at himself for his interest in 
them. Vet both would take trouble to inquire. As Kant 
[Tftinly wrote to Swedenborg iind others — as he vainly 
Espent 71. on ' Arcauu Cceleetia,' so Sii- M'alter waa anxious 
'•to go to Egypt to examine the facts of ink-gazing clair- 
voyance. Kant confesses that each individual ghost-story 
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found him sceptical, whereas the cxunulative mass made a 
considerable Lmpreesion.' 

The 6rst seventy pages of the ' Trfiume ' are devoted 
to a perfectly serious discussion of the metaphysics of 
'Spirits.' On page 73 he pleasantly remarks, 'Now we 
shall uiiderstajid that, all said hitherto is superfluous,' and 
he will not reproach the reader who regards seers not as 
citizens of two worlds (Plotinas), bat aa candidates for 
Bedlam. 

Kant's irony is peculiarly Scottish. He does not him- 
uelf know how far he is in earnest, and, to save his 
self-respect and character for canniness, he ' jocks wi* 
deeficulty.' He amuses himself with trying how Ear he 
can carry speculations on metaphysics (not yet reformed 
by himself) into the realm of the ghostly. He makes 
admissions about his own tendency to think that he has 
an immaterial snul, and that these points are, or may be. 
01 some day will be, scientifically solveil. These admis- 
sions are eagerly welcomed by Du Prel in his ' Philosophy 
of Mysticism ; ' but they are only part of Kant's joke, 
and bow far they are serious, Kant himself does not know. 
If spiritualists knew their own basineGs, they would trans- 
late and publish Kant's first seventy pages of ' Traume.' 
Something like telepathy, action of spirit, even discar- 
nate, on spirit, is alluded to. but the idea is as old as 
Lavaterus at least (p. 52) . Kant has a good deal to say, 
like Scott in his ' Demonology,' on the physics of Halluci- 
nation, but it is antiquated matter. He thinks the whole 
topic of spiritual being only important as bearing on 
hopes of a future life. As speculation, aU is ' in the air,* 
and as in such matters the learned and unlearned arc on & 
level of ignorance, science will not discuss them. He then 
repeats the Swedenborg stories, and thinks it would be 

■ Traume, p. 76. 
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isafol to poeterity if some one would investigate them 
while witnesses are alive and memoriea are fresh. 

In fact, Kant asks for psychical rcsemrch. 

As for Swedenborg's bo cosUy book, Kaut laughs at it. 
There is in it no cvidenc«, only assertion. Kant ends, 
having pleased nobody, he says, and as ignorcmt as when 
he bef;an, by citing culHvons notre jardin. 

Kant Tetumed to the theme in ' Anthropologische 
Didaktik." He djecuases the unconscions, or sub-conscious, 
which, till Sir William Hamilton lectured, socms to have 
been an absolutely tmknown topic to British psychologists. 
* So ist das Feld danklur Vorstcllnngen das grosste in 
Monschen.* He has a chapter on * The Divining Faculty ' 
(pp. 89-93). He will not hear of presentiments, and, 
unlike Hegel, he scouts the Highland s«cond-sight. The 
■ possessed * of anthropology are epileptic patients. Mystics 
(Swedenborg) are victims of Sekwarmerei. 

This reference to Swedenborg is remarked upon by 
Schubert in his preface to the essay of Kant. He points 
oat that * it is interesting to compare the circumspection, 
the almost uncertainty of Kant v^hen he had to deliver a 
judgment on the phenomena described by himself and as 
to which he had made inquiry [i.e. in his letter re Sweden- 
borg to Mile, de Knobloch], and the very decided opinions 
he expressed forty years later on Swedenborg and his 
companions' [in the work cited, sections 36-37. The 
opinion in paragraph 35 is a general one as to mystics. 
There is no other me.ntion of Swedenborg]. 

On the whole Kant is interested, but despairing. He 
wants facts, and no facts are given to htm but the book 
of the Prophet Emanuel. But, rs it happened, a new, or a 
revived, order of facts was just about to solicit scientific 
attention. Kant had (1766) heard minours of healing by 
magnetism, and of the alleged effect of the noagnet on the 
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haman frame. The subject was in the air, and had already 
won the attention of Mcsmcr, about whom Kant had 
infonnatioQ. It were superfluous to tell again the familinr 
story o( Mesmor's performances at Paris. While Mosniur's 
theory of ' magnetiEm ' was denounced by contemporary 
ticionce, the discovery of the hypnotic sleep was made hy 
hJB pupil, PuysSgur. This gentleman was persuaded that 
instanceH of ' thought-transference ' (not throngb known 
channels of sense) occurred between the patient and the 
magnctiscr, and he also believed that he had witneesed 
cases ot ' clairvoyance,' ' lucidity,' vuc d distance, in which 
the patient apparently beheld placett and events n^mote in 
space. These things would now be explained by ' un- 
conscious suggestion ' in the more sceptical schools of 
pyschological science. The Bevolutiou interrupted scien- 
tiSc study in France to a great degree, but ' somnambu- 
lism ' (the hypnotic sleep) and ' magnetism ' were eagerly 
examined in Germany. Modem manmils, for some reason, 
are apt to overlook these German researches and specula- 
tions. (Compare Mr. Vincent's ' Elements of Hypnotism,' 
p. 34.) The Schelliugs were interested ; Rjtter thought he 
bad detected a new force, ' Siderism.' Mr. Wallace, iq his 
preface to Hegel's ' Philosophic des Geistes,' speaks as if 
Hitter had made experiments in teleputhy. He may 
have done so, but his ' Siderismus ' (Tubingen, 1808) is a 
Gcport undertaken for the Academy of Munich, on the 
doings ot an Italian water-finder, or ' dowser.' Batter 
gives details ot 8eventy-four experiment* in 'dowsing' lor 
water, metaJs. or coal. He believes in the faculty, but 
not in ' psychic ' explanations, or the Devil. He talks 
about 'electricity' (pp. 170, 190). He describes his pre- 
cautious to avoid vulgar fraud, but be took no precautions 
against unconscious thought-transference. He reckoned 
the faculty 'temptiramentat ' and useful. 
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Amoretti, at Milan, examined hundrRds of cases of the 
80-calIed Divining Bod, and Junf^ Stilling b«c&tne an early 
spiritaalist and ' (uU-welliDg foantain head ' of ghost etories. 

Pmljulily the mobt important philosophical rf^ult of 
(he early German researches into the hypnotic slumber 
is to be found in the writings of Hegel. Owing to his 
pecoliar use of a terminology, or scieiititic language, all 
his own, it ifi extremely diOicutt to make Hegel's meaning 
eten moderately clear. Perhaps we may partly elocidato 
it by a similitude of Mr. Frederic Myers. Suppose we 
compare the ordinary everj'day conaciousness of each of 
DS to a spectrum, whofie ends towards each extremity 
tide but of our view. 

Beyond the range of sight there may be imagined a 
lower or physiological end : for our ordinary consciousness, 
of course, is unaware of many physiological processes which 
are eternally going on within us. Digestion, so long as it 
is healthy, is an ohvious example. But hypnotic experi- 
ment makes it certain that a patient, in the hypnotic 
condition, can consciously, or at least purpoaeluUy, aflfect 
physiological processes to which the ordinary conscioasiiess 
is blind — for example, by raising a blister, when it is BUg- 
1 geeted tliat a blititer miisL be raided. Again (granting the 
ute hypothetically and merely for the sake of argument), 
at the upper end of the spectrum, beyond the view of ordi- 
nary everyday consciousness, knowledge may be acquired 
of things wliich are out of the view of the consciousness 
of every day. For example (for the sake of argument let 
ns admit it), unknown and remote people and place* may 
be fiocu and described by clairvoyance, or vur. d distaitcs. 

Now Ht^gel accepted as genoine th« facts which we 
here adduce merely for the sake of argument, and by way 
of iUostrations. Bat he did not regard the clairvoyant 
consciooaness (ot whatever we call it) which, ex htjpoihtsi. 

D 
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IB Qntrammelled by space, or even by time, as occupying 
what we ntyle the upper cad ol the peychicol spectrum. On 
the coutrary, lie placed it at the loieer end. Hegel's upper 
end ' loses itself in light ; ' the lower end, gut voit tarU 
d^ ehoses, as La Fontaine's shepherd says, is Jiot ' a 
sublime mentaJ phase, and capable of convening general 
truths.' Time and space do not thwart the consciousness 
at Hegel's lower end, which springs from ' the great soul 
of nature.' But that lower end, though it may see for 
Jeanne d'Arc at Valcouleurs a battle at Kouvray, a hundred 
leagues away, does not coniuiimicato any lofty philo- 
sopliic troths.' The pheoomeua of clairvoyance, in Hegel's 
opinion, merely indicate that the ' materia) * is really 
' ideal,' which, perhaps, is as much as we can ask txom 
thorn. 'The somnambulist and clairvoyant eeo with- 
out eyes, and carry their visions directly into regions 
where the waking conecioasness of orderly intelligence 
cannot enter ' (Wallace). Hegel admits, however, that 
' in ordinary Eclf-posscsscd conscious life * there arc 
traces of the 'magic tie,' 'especially between female 
friends of dehcate nerves,' to whom he adds hushand and 
wife, and members of the same family. He gives (with- 
out date or source) a case of a girl in Germany who saw 
her brother lymg dead in a hospital at Vnlladolid. Her 
brother was at the time in the hospital, but it was another 
man in the next bed who was dead. ■ It is thus impossible 
to make out whether what the clairvojrants really see 
preponderates over what they deceive themselves in.' 

As long aa the facts which Hegel accepted are not 
officially welcomed by science, it may seem saperfluoua to 
dispute as to whether they are attained by the lower or 
the higher stratum of our con&ciouBncss. But perhaps 
the queetion here at is»ue may be elucidated by some 
> H«{«l AcoaptB the clairvoyance ol the Pdoc1I«. 
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remarks of Dr. Max Deesoir. Psychology, he suys, hoe 
proved that In every conception and idea an image or 
RToap of images must be present. These mental images 
are the recnidescence or rccorrence of porceptionB. We 
see a tree, or a man, or a dog, and whenever we have 
before our minds the conception or idea of any of thcae 
things th« original perception of them returns, though of 
course more faintly. But in Dr. Dessoir's opinion these 
revived mental images would reach the height of actual 
halluoinationB (so that the man, dog, or tree would seem 
visibly present) if other meinoriea and new sensations did 
not compete with them and check their development- 
Suppose, to use Mile. Fcrrand's metaphor, a human 
body, living, but with all its channels of beusation hitherto 
unopened. Open the sense of sight to receive a flash of 
green colour, and closo it again. Apparently, whenever 
the mind informing this body had the conception of green 
(and it could have no other) it would ako have an halluci- 
nation of green, thus 

•Annihilating all that's made. 
To a green thought in a green shade.' 

Now, in sleep or hypnotic trance the competition of new 
sensations and other memories is removed or diminiehedt 
and therefore the idea of a man, dog, or tree once sng- 
geeted to the hypnotised patient, docs become an actual 
haUucination. The hypnotised patieot sees the absent 
object which he is told to see, the sleeper sees things cot 
really present. 

Our primitive state, before the enormous competition 
of other memories and new sensations set in, would thus 
be a state of hallucination. Our normal present condition. 
in which hallucination is checked by competing memories 
and new senRations, is a suppression of our original, 
primitive, natural tendencies. HaUactnation represents 

D 2 
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*tbe main trunk o[ our psychical existence.'' In Pr. 
Dessoir's theory this condition of hullucinatioD is mon'ii 
original iind mo»t primitive condition, liul it is not a 
Myher, nither a lower Ktate of spiritual activity than 
the everyday pr&clical unhalluciiiated contjciouiiness. 

This is &lso the opinion of Hegel, who supposes 
oar primitive mental condition to be capable oE dcncrying 
objects remote in space and time. Mr. Myers, as we saw, 
is of the opposite opinion, as to the relative dignity and 
relative reality of the present everyday self, and the old 
original fiindiviiicntal Rclf. Dr. Dotisoir refrain)) from pru- 
uouucing a decided opinion as to whether the original, 
primitive, hallucinated self within us does * preside over 
powers and actions at a distance," such as clair\'oyance ; 
but be believes in bypnotisation at a distance. Histheorj'. 
like Hegel's, is that of 'atavism,' or ' throwing back ' to 
aouie very remote ancestral condition. This will prove of 
interest later. 

Heg:el, at all events, believed in the fact of clair- 
voyance (though deeming it of little practical use) ; he 
accepted telepathy ('the magic tie') ; he accepted inter- 
cliange of sensations between the hypnotiser and the 
hypnotised ; he believed in the divining rod, and, unlike 
Kant, e%"cn in ' BcottiKh second-sight.' ' The intuitive soul 
oversteps the conditions of time and space ; it beholds 
things remote, things long past, and things to come.' * 

The pendulum of thought has swung back a long way 
from the point whither it was urged by David Hume. 
Hegel remarks : ' The facts, it might s.eem, fii-st of all call 
for verification. But guch verification would bo super- 

■ 6m Dt. Dennoir, in Deu Doppel leh, u quoted hj Kt. Hyorn, ProMfi 
in)r*>To). vi. SIA. 

• PUUisopkU dti aeiiUs. Works, vol. »ii. 179. Berlin. 1845. Th? 
flxRtnplaH uid maeli nf the pbiloitaphiinng &ro in thn Hwiiittfl, not trni^iAlail 
ill Mr. WfclUoe'a wrdon, Oxford, IS-M. 
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flaouR to those on whose account it was called for, sinoe 
they lacilita-te the inquiry for themseWee by declaring the 
narrativcii, infinitely nuint-Toiis though thny be, and accre- 
dited by the education and chai-acter of the witnesses, 
to be mere deception and imposture. Their a priori 
conceptions are bo rooted that no testimony can avail 
against thciii, and they have even denied what they have 
seen wiUi their own eyes,' and reported under their own 
hands, like Sir David Brewster. Hegel, it will be 
observed, takes the facts as given, and worlte them into 
his general theory of the Sensitive Soul {/Uhlende Seele). 
He does not try to establish the facts ; but to establish, or 
at least to examine them, is the first businesH of Pnychical 
Kesearch. Theorising comes later. 

The years which have passed between the date of 
Hegel's * Philosophy of Mind ' and our own time have 
witnessed the long dispute over the existence, the nature, 
and the causes of the hypnotic condition, and over the 
reality and limitations of the phenomena. Thus the 
Aca.demy of Medicine in Paris appointed a Committee to 
examine the subject in 1826. The lieport on ' Animal 
Magnetism,' as it was then styled, was presented in 1831. 
The Academy lacked the courage to publish it, for the 
Report was favourable even to certain of the still dispaled 
phenomena. At that time, in accordance with a survival 
of the theory of Mesmer, the agent in hypnotic cases was 
believed to be a kind of e£Qux of a cosmic fluid from the 
' magnctiscr ' to the patient. There was ' a magnetic 
connection.' 

Though no distinction between mesmerism and hyp- 
notism iB taken in popular language, ' mesimerism ' is 
c word implying this theory of ' magnetic * or other 
unknown personal influence. ' Hypnotism,' ae will pre- 
«<;ntly be seen, implies no such theory. The Academy's 
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Report (1S31) attested the development, mider 'mag- 
iietiam,' of ' uew faculties.' such as clairvoya.nce and intui- 
tion, also the production of ' gre&l changes in the physical 
economy,' such us insensibility, and buJdcii incrcuac of 
strength. The Report declared it to be ' demonstrated ' 
that sleep could be produced ' without siiggestion,' as we 
say now, though the term was not then in use. ' Sleep 
has been produced in circumstances in which the persons 
could not see or were ignorant of the means employed to 
produce it.' 

The Academy did its best to suppress this Report, which 
attests the phenomena that Hegel accepted, phenomena 
still disputed. Six years later {1837), a Committee reported 
against the pretensions ot a certain Bema, a ' maguetiser.* 
No person acted on both Committees, and this Report was 
accepted. Later, u number of people tried to read a letter 
in a box, and failed. ' This,' says Mr. Vincent. ' settled 
the question with regard to clairvoyance ; ' though it 
might be more logical to say that it settled the preten- 
sions o£ the competitors on that occasion. The Academy 
now decided that, because certain persons did not satisfy 
the expectations raised by their preluninary advertise- 
ments, therefore the question of mognctism was definitely 
closed. 

We hare often to regret that scientific eminence 
is not always accompanied by scientific logic. Where 
science neglects a snbj'OCt, charlatans and dupes take it up. 
In England ' animal magnetism ' had been abandoned 
to this class of enthusiasts, till Thackeray's friend, Dr. 
EUiotson, devoted himself to the topic. He was persecuted 
as doctors know how to persecute ; but lu 1841, Braid, 
of Manchester, discovered that the so-called 'magnetic 
sleep ' could be produced without any ' magnetism.' He 
mode his patients stare fixedly at an object, and encouraged 
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them Co expect to go to sleep. He called his method 
' Hypnotism/ a Lerui which begs no question. Hoeming 
to cease to be mysterious, hypaotism became all but 
respectable, and was being ascd in surgical operations, 
till it was superseded by chloroform. In England, the 
study has been, and remains, rather suspect, while on the 
Continent hypnotism is need both for healing purposes and 
m the inquiries of experimental psychology. Wide differ- 
ences of opinion still exist, as to the nature of the hypnotic 
sleep, as to its physiological concomitants, and as to the 
limitsof the faculties exercised in or outof the slumber. It is 
not even absolutely certain that the exercise of the stranger 
faculties — for instance, that the production of anaesthesia 
and rigidity — are the results merely of ' suggestion ' and 
expectancy. A hypnotiseci patient is told that the middle 
6nger of his left hand will become rigid and incapable of 
sensation. This occurs, and is explained by ' suggestion,' 
though how ' suggestion' produces the astonishing effect 
is another problem. The late Mr. Gumey, however, 
made a number of experiments in which no suggestion 
was pronounced, nor did the patients know which of their 
fingers was to become rigid and incapable of pain. The 
patient's hands were thrust through a screen, on the other 
side of which the hypnotist made passes above the finger 
which was to become rigid. The Lookers-on selected the 
finger, and the insensibility was tested by a strong electric 
current. The effect was also produced tpithout passes, 
the operator merely pointing at the selected finger, and 
• willing ■ the result. If he did not ' will * it, nothing 
occurred, nor did anything occur if he willed without 
pointing. The proximity of the operator's hand produced 
no efi'ecl if he did not ' will,' nor was his ' willing ' success- 
ful if he did not bring his hand near that of the patient. 
Other people's hands, similarly situated, produced no effect. 
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Esporimcnts in transferring teste, as of salt, st 
cayeuae pepper, from operator to subject, wore also suc- 
cessful. Drs. Janet and Gibert aJao produced sleep in a 
woman at a distance, by ' willing ' it, at hoars which were 
selected by a systein of drawing lots.' These facts, of 
conr8e, rather point to an cilement of truth in the old 
mesmeric liypothesis of some specific influence in the 
operator. They cannot very well be explained by sug- 
gestion and expectancy. But these facts and fftcts of 
clairvoyance and thouglit-transference yvi)! be rejected aa 
superBtitioiis delusions by people who have not met them 
in their own experience. This need not prevent ub from 
examining them, because ali the facts, including those 
now univiTHally accepted by Continental and (scarcely 
impeached by British science, have beeu noisily rejected 
again and again on Hiuue's principles. 

The rarer fBCts, as Mr. Gumey reiuarks, 'still go 
through the hollow form of taking place.' Here is an 
example of the mode in which these phenomena are 
treated by popular science. Mr. Vincent says that ' clair- 
voyance and phrenology were Elliotson's constant stock 
in trade." (Phrenology was also Braid's stock in trade.) 
' It is a matter of congratulation to have been so soon 
delivered from what Br. Ll<iyd Tuckey has well called 
"a mass of superincumbent rubbish."' * Clairvoyance is 
port of a mass of rubbish, on page 57. On page 67, 
Mr. Vincent says : ' There are many interesting questions, 
such as telepathy, thought-reading, clairvoyance, upon 
which it would be perhaps rasb to give any decided 
opinion. ... Ail theee strange psychical conditions pre- 
sent problems of great interest,' and are only omitted 
because ' they have not a suflicJent bearing on the normal 



' Pncotdittgt, ST-R., vol. li. pp. a01-3C7, SSO-SSa. 
* £ltmmU of ByjinoUtm. p. 67. 
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states of hj-pposis. . . .' Thus what was ' rubbish * in 
one page 'presents problems of gitiat interest ' tcD pages 
later, and, after offering a decided opinion that clairvoy- 
'&nce is nibbiBh, Mr. Vincent thinks it raeh to give any 
decided opinion. It is rather r&sh to give a decided 
opinion, and then to say that it 'm rash to do so.' 

This brief slietch shows that science is confronted by 
certain facts, which, in bis time, Hume dismissed as 
incredible miracles, beneath the contempt of the wise and 
learned. We also see that the stranger and rarer pheno- 
mena which Hegel accepted as facts, and interwove with 
his general philoBopby, are still matters of dispute. 
Admitted by some men of science, they are doubted by 
Others; by others, again, are denied, while most of the 
journalists and authors of cheap primers, who inspire 
popular tradition, regard the phenomena as frauds or 
fables of superstition. But it is plain that these pheno- 
mena, like the more ordinary facts of hypnotism, may 
finally be admitted by science. The scientific world 
langbed, not so long ago, at Oghara inscriptions, meteor- 
ites, and at palceolithic weapons as iinposlores, or frealis 
of nature. Now nobody has any doubt on these matters, 
and clairvoyance, Ihought-lrttnaferencti, and telepathy mfty> 
not inconceivably, be as fortunate in the long mn as 
meteorites, or as the more usual phenomena of hypnotism. 

It is only liord Kelvin who now maintains, or lately 
maintained, that in hypnotism there is nothing at all but 
fraud and malobservation. In years to come it may be that 
only some similar belated voice will cry that in thought- 
transference there is nothing but malobservation and fraud. 
At present the serioas attention and careful experiment 

■ Poiwibiy Mr. TinMnt only meana Uut ElLlotaon's espOTiinonlR. ' liltl« 
morr llii.n eober fooling ' (p. o?}, irith U)« tiet»rs Okc;, wctNi rabbi»h. Bat 
whotbcr the eiatera Oka; woe or wen not booest la a quntioa on vUcb 
w* tuinot eRt«r hsrc 
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neede4 for the establishment of the facts are more com- 
mon among French than among English men of science. 
When pnblisbed, these experiments, if they contain any 
affirmative instances, are denotmced as ' superstitious,' or 
criticised after what we must charitably deem to be a very 
hasty glance, by the guides of popular opinion. Examples 
of this method will be later quoted. Meanwhile the 
disputes as to these alleged facts are noticed here, because 
of their supposed relation to the Origin of Beligiou. 
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AuONO the vaxinns Forms of science which &re reaching 
and affecting the new popular traditiou. we have reckoned 
Anthropology. Pleasantly enough, Anthropology has her- 
8elf but recently emerged from that limbo of the im- 
recognised in which Psychical Kesearch is pining. The 
British AsBOciatiou used to reject anthropological papers 
as ' Tain dreams based on travellers' ta,lee.' No doubt the 
British Association would reject u paper on clairvoyunoe 
&ft a vain dream based on old wives' fables, or on hyste- 
rical impoBtnre. Undeniably the study of such themes is 
hampered by fable atid fraud, just aa anthropology has to- 
be ceaselessly on its guard against ' travellers' tales,' against 
European nii&underBtandinga of savage ideas, and against 
civilised notions and gcientific theories unconsciously read 
into barbaric customB, rites, traditions, and usages. Man, 
(mdoyant €t divers, is the subject alike of anthropo- 
logy and of psychical research. Man (especially savage 
man) cannot be secluded from disturbing influences, and 
watched, tike the materials of a chemical experiment in a 
laboratory. Nor can man be caught in a 'primitive* 
state: his intellectual beginnings lie very far behind the 
stage of culture in which we find the loweBt known races. 
Consequently the matter on which anthropology works ift 
fluctuating ; the evidence on which it rests needs the most 
sceptical criticism, and many of it» conclusions, in the 
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necdSBary absence of historical testimony as to times far 
behind the lowest known savugeB, must be liypothetical. 

For these sound reasons official science long looked 
askance on Anthropology. Her followers were not re- 
garded (L8 genaine scholars, and, perhaps as a result of 
this contempt, they were often 'broken men,' intellectual 
outlaws, people of one wild idea. To the scientific mind, 
anthropologists or ethnologists were a horde who darkly 
muttered of serpent worship, phallus worship, Axkite 
■doctrines, and the Ten Lost Tribes that kept turning up 
in the most unexpected places. Anthropologists were said 
to gloat over dirty rites of tlirty savages, and to seek reason 
where there was none. The exiled, the outcast, the pariah 
■of Science, is, ini^eed, apt bo find himself in odd company. 
Round the camp-fire of Psychical Research too, in the 
nnofflcial, unslaked waste of Science, hover odd, mena- 
■cing figures of Esoteric Buddhists, Saianistes, Occultists, 
Christian Scientists, Spiritualists, and ABtrologers, as the 
Arkites and Lost Tribesmen haunted the cradle of 
anthropology. 

But there was found at last to ho reason in the 
thing, and method in the madueas. Evolution was in 
Jt. The acceptance, after long ridicnio. of palreolithic 
weapons as relics of human culture, probably helped to 
bring Anthropology within the sacred circle of permitted 
knowledge. Her topic was full of illustrations of the 
doctrine of Mr. Darwin. Modern writers on the theme 
had been anticipated by the less systematic students of 
the eighteenth century — Goguet, de Brosses, Millar, 
Fontenelle, Lafitau, Boulanger, or even Hume and Voltaire. 
As pioneers these writers auswer to the early mesmerists and 
magnetists, Puysigur. Amoretti, Ritter, Elliotaon, Mayo, 
Gregory, iu the history of Psychical Research. They 
were on the same track, in each case, as Lubbock, Tylor, 
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loer, Baatian, and Frazer, or as Ganiey, Ricliet. 
Myers, Janet, Dessoir, and Von Schrcnck-Noteing. Bat 
the earlier students were l^s careful ol method and 
evidence. 

Evidence ! th&t was the stumbling block of antluo- 
pologj'. We still hear, in the later works of Mr. Max 
Mailer, the echn of the old complaints. Anything you 
please, Mr. Max Mtiiler says, you may find amoug your 
osdful savages, and (in regard to some anthropologists) his 
criticism is just. You have but to skim a few books of 
travel, pencil in hand, and pick out what suits your case. 
SappoRe, aH regards our present theme, your theory is that 
savages possess broken lights of the belief in a Supreme 
Being. You can find evidence for that. Or suppose you 
want to show that they have no religious ideas at all; you 
can find evidence for that also. Your testimony is often 
derived from ohbervers ignorant of the language of the 
people whom they talk about, or who are themselves 
prejudiced by one or other theory or bia«. How can you 
pretend to raise a science on such (oundatioas, especially 
se the savage informants wish to please or to mystify 
inquirers, or they answer at random, or deliberately con- 
ceal their most sacred institutions, or have never paid any 
attention to the subject? 

To ttU these porfeclly natural objections Mr. Tylor has 
replied.' Evidence mast be collected, sifted, tested, as 
in any other branch of inquiry. A writer, 'of course, Is 
bound to use his best judgment as to the trustworthi- 
ness of all authors Im quotes, and, if possible, to obtain 
several accounts to certify each point in each locality.' 
Mr. Tylor then adduces 'the test of recurrence,' of un- 
d^gned coincidence in testimony, as Millar liad already 



' Primitiva CuUure, i. 9, 10 
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argned in the last century.' If a medisBval Mahomincdttn 
in Tartary, a Jesttit in Brazil, a Wesleyan in Fiji, one 
may add a police magistrate in Australia, a Presbyterian 
in Central Africa, «. trapper in Canada, agree in describing 
eome analogoUE rite or mytb iu these diverse laudu and ' 
ages, we cannot set down the coincidence to chance ot 
fraud. ' Now, the most important facts of ethnography 
are vouched for in this way.' 

We may arid that even when the ideas of savages are 
obscure, we can often detect them by analysis of the 
institutions in which they are expressed.* 

Thus anthropological, like psychical or any other 
evidence, must be submitted to conscientious processes 
of testing and sifting. Contradictory instances must be 
hunteil for si-dulousiy. Nothing can be less scientific 
than to snatch up any traveller's tale which makes for onr 
theory, and to ignore evidence, perhaps earlier, or later, or 
better observed, which makes against it. Yet this, un- 
fortunately, in certain instances (which will he adduced) has 
been the occasional error of Mr. Hoxlt^y and Mr. Spencer.' 
Kr. Spencer opens his ' Ecctesiaetical Institutions ' by the 
remark that 'the implication [from the reported absence 
of the ideas of belief in persons bom deaf and dumb] is 
that the religious ideas of civilised men are not innate * 
(who says they are?), and this implication Mr. Hpencer 
supports by ' proofs that among various savages religions 
ideas do not cxi&t.' ' 8ir John Lubbock has given many 
ol these.' But it would be well to advise the reader to 
consult EoskoffB confutation of Sir John Lubbock, and 
Mr. Tylor's masterly statement.' Mr. Spencer cited Sir 

' Origm <^ Ttankt. 

* I nay be perinUtot) to reler to ' Etoptjr lo Objectionii ' in llie ftppenilix 
to my M.\it\, RUwlI, and ICeli^um, vol. ii. 

* 8'p«no«r, Kultiioilical ItulUutumt, pp. GTS, GTS. 

' PrinUivt CuUttre, i. 417-435. Cf. honever IVinci;?. »/ Stwwi. p. 804. 
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Samuel Baker for savngea without even ' a ray of super- 
stitiOQ ' ox a trace of worship. Mr. Tylor, twelve years 
before Mr. Spencer wrote, had demolished Sir Sajnoel 
Baker's ftssertioa,' us regards many tribes, and so shaken 
it as regards the Latukas, quoted by Mr. Speucer. Tho 
godless Dinkas have 'a good deity and heaveD-dweUing 
creator.' carefully recorded years before Sir Samuel's 'rash 
denial.' We show later that Mr. Spencer, relying on a 
single isolated sentence in Brough Smyth, omits all his 
essential information about the Australian Supreme 
Being; while Mr. Huxley —overlooking the copious and 
conclusive evidence as to their ethical religion — charges 
the Aastralians with having merely a nou-inoral belief in 
casual spirits. We have also to show that Mr. Huxley, 
under the dominance of his theory, and inadvertently, 
quotes a good authority as saying the precise reverse of 
what he really does say. 

If the facts not fitting their theories are little observed 
by authorities so popular as Mr. Huxley and Mr. Spenocr ; 
if inatantue cantradictoricB are ignored by them, or left 
vague ; if these things are done in the green tree, we may 
easily imagine what shall be done in the dry. But we need 
not war with hasty viilgarisaUurs and headlong theorists. 

Enough has been said to show the position of an- 
thropologj' as regards evidence, and to prove that, if he 
conliaes his obHervations to certain anthropologists, the 
censures of Mr. Max Miiller are justified. Jt is mainly 
for this reason that the arguments presently to follow 
are stnmg on the tliread of Mr. Tylor's truly learned and 
accurate book, ■ Primitive Culture." 

Though bat recently crept forth, vix aut ne vix 
quident, from the chill shade of scientific disdain, An- 
thropology adopts the airs of her elder sisters among the 

' Op. oil. i. 428, 424. 
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sciences, and is m severe as tbey to the Cinderella of the 
family, Psychical Research. She must marmur of her 
fairieB among the cinders of the hearth, while they go 
forth to the hal). aud dance with provincial mayors at the 
festivities of the British Association. This is ungenoroua, 
and unfortunate, as the records oC anthropology are rich 
in unexamined muteriaiti of psychical rc»earch. I am un- 
acquainted with any work devoted by an anthropologist 
of renown to the hypnotic and kindred practices of the 
tower races, except Herr Baatian's very meagre tract, 
' t)ber psychische Beobachtungen bei Naturvolkern." ' 
We possess, none the less, a luass of scattered information 
on this topic, the savage side of psychical phenomena, in 
vrorks of travel, and in Mr. Tytor's monumental ' Primitive 
Culture.' Mr. Tylor, however, as we shall see, regai'iis it 
as a matter of indifTurcnce, or, at Iea«t, as a matter beyond 
the scope of his essay, to decide whether the parallel 
supernormal phenomena believed in by savages, and said to 
recur in civilisation, are facts ol actual experience, or not. 
Now. this qaestion is not otiose. Mr. Tylor, like 
other anthropologists, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and their followers and popularisers, constructs, on an- 
thropological grounds, a theory of the Origin of Religion. 
That origin anthropology explains aa the result of early 
and fallacious reasonings on a number of biological and 
psychological phenomena, both normal and (as is alleged 
by savages) eupemormal. These reasonings led to the 
belief in soals and spirits. Now, first, anthropology has 
taken for granted that the Supreme Deities of savages 
ore envisaged by them as ' spirits.* This, paradoxical aa 
the statement may appear, is just what does not seeiu 
to be proved, aa we shall show. Next, if the super- 

' Pabli«h»l for the Bsrltn Society of Eiperlmental Psjahology, OCUithar. 
TiOipxig, 1890. 
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nonnal phenomena (clairvoyance, thought-transference, 
phsntasmB of the dead, phantasms of the dying, and 
others) be real matters of experience, the inferences drawn 
from them by early savage philosophy may be, in some 
degree, erroneous, But the inferences drawn hy raate- 
riahsts who reject the Kupernormal phexiomena will also, 
perhftps, be, let us say, incomplete. Eeligion will have 
been, in part, developed out of facts, perhaps inconsistent 
with m&teri&liam in its present dogmatic form. To put it 
less trenchantly, and perhaps more accurately, the alleged 
facts ' are not merely dramatically strange, tliey are not 
merely oxtraordtnary and striking, but they are "odd " in 
the sense that they will not easily fit in with the views 
which physicists and men of science generally give as of the 
□niverse in which we live ' (Mr, A. J. Balfour, President's 
Address, ■ ProcGcdings," S.P.B. vol. x. p. 8, 1B94). 

As this is the case, it might seem to be the business 
of Anthropology, the Science of Man, to examine, among 
other things, the evidence for the actual existence of those 
alleged uuusnal and Bupernormal phenomena, belief in 
which is given as one of the origins of religion. 

To make this exauiin&tian, in the ethnographic field, 
is ahnoBt a new labour. As we shall see, anthropolo- 
gists have not hitherto investigated such things as the 
* Fire-walk * of savages, uninjared in the fiames, like the 
Three Holy Children. The world-wide savage practice of 
divining hy hallucinations induced through gazing into a 
smooth deep (crystal -gazing) has been studied, I think, by 
no anthropologist. The veracity of ' messages " uttered 
by savage seers when (as they suppose) ' poaaeased ' or 
i' inspired' has not been criticised, and probably cannot 
\he, for lack of detailed information. The ' physical phe- 
' nomena ' which answer among savages to the use of the 
' divining rod,* and to ' spiritist ' marvels in modern times, 

B 
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have only been glimceil at. In short, all the ttavage paral- 
lels to the so-c&tled 'psychical phenomena' now under 
discussion in Snglund, Anienca, C4ermany, Italy, and 
Prance, have escaped critical analysis and comparison 
with thedr civilised counterparts. 

An exception among anthropologists is Mr. Tylor. He 
has not Buppressed the existence of these barbaric parallels 
to our modern problems oi this kind. But his interest 
in them practically ends when he has showo that the 
phenomena helped to originate the savage belief in 
' spirits,' and when he has displayed the ' survival ' of that 
belief in latur culture, lie due» not ask 'Are the phe- 
nomena real ? ' he is concerned only with the savage 
philosophy of the phenomena and with its relics in 
modem spiritism and religion. My purpose ia to do, by 
way only of ibauche, what neither anthropology nor 
psychical research nor psychology has done : to put the 
savage and modem phenomena side by side. Snch 
evidence as wo can give for the actuality of the modem 
experiences will, so far as it goes, raise a presumption 
that the savage beliefs, however erroneous, however 
darkened by fraud and fancy, repose on a basis of real 
observation of actual phenomena. 

Anthropology is concerned with man and what is in man 
— humani nihil a se alienum putat. These researches, 
therefore, are within the anthropological province, espe- 
cially as they bear on the prevalent anthropological 
theory of the Origin of Bcligion. By ' religion ' wo mean, 
for the purpose of this argmnent, the belief in the 
existence of an Intelligence, or Intelligences not human, 
and not dependent on a material mechanism of brain and 
nerves, which may, or may not, powerfnlly control men's 
fortunes and the nature of things. We also mean the 
additional belief that there is, in man, an element so far 
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kindred to these tnteltigences that it can traaKcend the 
knowledge obtained through the known bodily senses, and 
may possibly survive the death of the body. These two 
beliefs nt present (though not necessarily in their origin) 
appear chiefly as the (aith in God and in the Immortality 
of the Soul. 

It is important, then, to trace, if possible, the origin of 
these two beliefs. If they arose in actual communion 
with Deity (as the lirsl at least did, in the theory of the 
Hebrew Seriptnres), or if thoy could be proved to arise in 
an unanalysable semus nnminis, or even in * a perception 
of the Infinite' (Max Miiller), religion would have a 
divine, or at least a necessary source. To the Theiat. 
what ia inevitable cannot but be divinely ordained, there- 
fore religion is di^-inely preordained, therefore, in eesenttals, 
though not in accidental details, religion is true. The 
atheist, or non-theist, of course draws no such inferences. 

Bnt if religion, as now understood among men, be the 
latest evolutionary form of a series of mifitakes, fallacies, 
and illusions, if its germ be a blunder, and its present 
form only the resnlt of progressive but unessential refine- 
ments on that blunder, the inference that religion is 
nntrne — that nothing actual corresponds to its hypothesis 
— is very easily drawn. The inference is not, perhaps, 
logical, for all our science itself is the result of progres- 
sive refinements upon hypotheses originally erroneous, 
fashioned to explain facte misconceived. Yet our science 
is tme, within its limits, though very far from being ex- 
haostive oE the troth. In the same way, it might be argued. 
onr religion, even granting that it arose out of primitive 
fallacies and false hypotheses, may yet have been refined, 
as science has been, through a moltttade of causes, into 
an approximate truth. 

Frequently as I am compelled to differ from Mr. Spencer 
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both as to facts and their interpretation, I am happy to- 

find that be has anticipated me h«re. Opponents vnii 

iirge. he says, that 'if the primitive behet' {in ghosts) 

' «-as absohitely false, all derived behefs from it must be 

absolutely false.' Mr. Spencer replies : ' A germ of tnitb 

was contained in tho primitive conception —the truth, 

uamely, that the power which manifests itself lu coii- 

sciousneaa is but a differently conditioned form o( the 

power which nianifeatis itself beyond conttciousiiass.' In 

fact, we find Mr. Spencer, tike Faust ae described by 

Mar^onte, Raying much tho same tiling as the pricKtH, 

but not quite in the same way. Of coui-se, I allow for a 

much larger ' germ of truth ' in the origin of the ghost 

theory than Mr. Spencer does. But we can both say 

' the ultimate foitn of the religious consciousness is ' (will 

be?) 'the Bnal development of a conaciouKncss which at 

the outset contained a germ of truth obscured hy multi- 

tudinoua errors." ' 

' One God, one law. one clement, 
And one fur-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves." 

Coming at last to Mr. Tylor, we find that he begins by 
dismissing the idea that any known race of men is devoid 
of religious conceptions. He disproves, out of their own 
mouths, the allegations of several writers who have made 
this exploded assertion about 'godless tribes.' He says: 
'The thoughts and principles of modem Christianity ore 
attached to intellectual clues which nm back through t&r 
prse-Christian age<i to the very origin of human civilisation, 
perhaps even of human exut^nee' ' So far we abound in 
Mr. Tylor's senae. ' As a minimum definition of religion ' 
he gives ' the belief in spiritual beings,' which appears 

* l^mitive Cnltun. i. 411. chapter xi. 
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''among all low races with whom we have attained to 
Ltiioroughly intimate relations." The existence of this 
'Iwlief at present docs not prove that no races were evcsr, 
at any time, destitute of all belief. Bat it prevents us 
from positing the existence of such creedlesa races, in any 
age, as a demonstrated fact. We have thus, in short, no 
■opportunity of observing, historically, man's development 
blank unbelief into even the minimum or most rudi- 
mentary form of belief. We can only theoriee and make 
more or leasplausible conjectures as to the first rudimentR 
of human faith in God and in spiritual beings. We find 
no race whose mind, as to faith, ia a tabula rasa. 

To the earliest faith Mr. Tylor gives the name of 
AnimiittJi, a term not wholly free from objection, though 
* Spiritualism ' is still less desirable, having been usurped 
by u form of modem Ruperstitionsness. This Animism, ' in 
its full development, includes the belief in souls and in a 
future state, in controlling deities and Huhordiuatu spirits.' 
In Mr. Tylor's opinion, as in Mr. Huxley's, Animism, in 
its lower (and earlier) forms, has scarcely any connection 
with ethics. Its • spirits ' do not ' make for righteousness.* 
This is a side ir^sue to be examined later, but we may 
provisionally observe, in passing, that the ethical ideas, 
BLch as they are, even of .Australian blacks are reported 
to be inculcated at the religious mystoricB (Bora) of the 
itribee, which were instituted by and are performed in 
honour of the gods of their native belief. But this topic 
must be reserved for our closing chapters. 

Mr. Tylor, however, is chiefly concerned with Animigm 
as 'an ancient and world-wide philosophy, of which be- 
iief is the theorj*, and worship if* the practice.' Given 
Animism, then, or tho belief in spiritual beings, as tbo 
earliest form and minimum of religious faith, what is the 
origin of Animism ? It will be seen that, by Animism, Mr. 
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Tylor dooR not mean the alleged CfLrly theory, implicitly if 
not explicitly and consciously held, that all things whatso- 
ever are animatecl and are personalities,' Judging from 
the behaviour of litll<) childreu, aud from the mytbH of 
savages, early man uiay have half-consciou&Ly extended 
his own sense of personal and potent and animated 
existence to the whole of nature as known lo him. Not 
only imimals, but vegetables and inorganic objects, may 
have been looked on by him as persons, like what he felt 
himself to be. The child (perhaps merely because taugJU 
to do so) beats the naughty chair, and all objects are persons' 
in early mythology. But thh/eeling, rather than theory, 
may conceivably have existed among early men, before 
they developed the hypothesis of 'spirits," 'ghosts,' or 
souls- It is the origin of that hypotheaia. ' Animism,' 
which Mr. Tylor investigaten. 

What, then, is the origin of Animism V It arose in tha 
earliest traceable speculationti on ' two groups of biological 
problems,' 

(1) ' Wbat is it that makes the difference between a 
living body and a dead one ; what causes waking, sleep, 
traoce, disease, and death ? ' 

(2) ' What are those human shapes which appear in 
dreams and visions ? " ' 

Here it should be noted that Mr. Tylor most properly 
takes a diBtlnction between sleeping ' dreams ' and waking 
' visions,' or ' clear vision.' The distinction ia made even 
by the blacks of Australia. Thus one of the Eumai an- 
nounced that bis Yambo, or soul, could ' go out ' during 
sleep, and see the distant and the dead. But ' while any 
one might be able to communicate with theghostfi, dvring 

' Thia theory in what Mr. Rpeneoc culls ' Aaimiam,' And d<Ma not 
beliavo in. What Mr. Tf lor coJlfi * Aaitniam ' Mi. Siwnccr bcliavas in, but 
ho c»IIb it fht • OhoBt Thoorj,' 

' FrimUive CiiiCurt. i. 4SS. 
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sleep, it was only the wizards who wore able to do so in 
waking hours.' A ^^izard, in fact, is a person susceptible 
(or feigning to be ausceptible) when awake to hallucuia- 
tory perceptions of phantasms of the dead. ' Among the 
Knliii oE Wimmera River a man becume a wizard who, 
as a boy, had seen his mother's ghost sitting at her grave.' ' 
These facts prove that a race of savages at the bottom 
of the scale of culture do take a formd distinction befiH'een 
Dormal dreams in sleep and waking hallucinations — a 
thing apt to be denied. 

Thus Mr. Herbert Spencer offers the massive gener^- 
sation that savages do not possess a language enabling a 
man to say ' I dreamed that I saw,* instead of ' I saw ' 
('Principles o( Sociology, p. 150). This couJd only be 
proved by giving examples of such highly deficient 
languages, which IVIr. Spencer does not do.* In many 
savage speculations there occur ideas as subtly meta- 
physical as those of Hegel, Moreover, even the Australian 
languages have the verb ' to see,' and the subatontive 
' sleep.' Nothing, then, prevents a man from saying ' I 
saw in sleep ' {insomnium, hvnvtov)- 

We have shown too, that the Australians take an 
essential distinction between waking hallucinations (ghosts 
seen by a man when awake) and the commou halluci- 
nations of slumber. Anybody can have these ; the man 
who gees ghosts when awake is marked out for a 
wizard. 

At the same time the vividness of dretuus among 
certain savages, as recorded in Mr. Im Thnm's ' Indians 
of Guiana," and the consequent confusion of dreaming 



■ Howilt, Journal of Anthropytagkai JnalituU. xlU. I91-19B. 
* The curiouB ma; ooiuult, for (avngc wordi lot ' t[r«ftms.' Ur. B<!ott'R 
Dictionary of Oh Mang'ia\ja Lan^ptagt, i.v. ' LuU.' or uij glossorj' ol aoy 
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and wakitig experiences, ue certain facts. Wilson says 
the same of some negroes, and Mr. Spencer illuHtrates 
from the confasioD of mind in dreamy childrea. They, 
we know, are much more addicted to somnambulism than 
grown-up people. I am unaware that spontaneous som- 
niunbulism among savages bus been studied as it ought 
to be. I have demou»trated. however, that rary tow 
eavagee can and do dr&w an eGsential distinction between 
sleeping and waking hallucinations. 

Again, the cry Btal -gazer, whose apparently telepathic 
crystal pictures are discussed later (chap, v.), was intro- 
duced to a cryiitttl just because she bad previougly been 
known to be susceptible to wakinf; and occasionally 
veribcious hallucinations. 

It was not only on the dreams of sleep, so easily 
forgotten &s they arc, that the savage pondered, in his 
early speculations about the life and the soul. He 
included in his materials the much more striking and 
memorable experiences of waking hours, as we and 
Mr. Tylor agree in holding. 

Reflecting on these things, the earliest savage reasoners 
would decide: (1) that man has a 'life' (which leaves 
him temporarily in sleep, finally in death) ; Q2) that man 
aleo possesses a ' phantom * (which appears to other people 
m their visions and dreams). The savage philosopher 
wonld then * combine his information,' like a celebrated 
writer on Chinese metaphysics. He would merely 'com- 
bine the life and tlie phantom,' as * manif estaLions of one 
and the same soul.' The result wonld be ' an apparitional 
soul,' or 'ghost-soul.' 

This ghost-soul would be a highly accomplished 
creature, ' a vapoiu", film, or shadow,' yet conscious, 
capable of leaving the body, mostly invisible and impal- 
pable, ' yet also manifesting physical power,' existing and 
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appearing aXter the death of the body, able to act on thu 
bodies of other men, beasts, and things.' 

When the earliest rcasoncrs, in an age and in mental 
conditions of which we know nothing historioally, had 
evolved the hypothesis of this conscious, powerful, sepa- 
rabte soul, capable of surviving the death of the body, it 
was not difficalt for them to develop the rest of Religion, 
OB Mr. Tylor thinks. A powcrfxil ghost of a dead man 
naight thrive till, its original owner being long forgotten, it 
became a God. Again (souls once given) it would not be 
a very difficult logical leap, perhaps, to conceive of souls, 
or Spirits, that had never been human a.t nil. It is, we 
may «ay, only le premier pas qui coAie, the step fco the be- 
lief in a surviving separable soul. Neverthele&s, when we 
remember that Mr. Tylor is theorising about savages in 
the dim background of human evolution, savages whom 
we know nothing of by experience, savages far behind 
Austrahans and Bushmen (who posseus Gods), we must 
admit that he credits them with great ingenuity, and 
strong powers of abstract reasoning. Ho may be right in 
his opioion. In the same way, just as primitive men 
were keen reasoners, so early bees, more clever than 
modern bees, may have evolved the system of hexagonal 
cells, and only an early fish of genius could jirst have hit 
on the plan, now licrcditary, of killing a fly by blovtrtng 
water at it. 

To this theory of metaphysical genius in very low 
savageB I have no objection to offer. We shall find, 
UtAT, aetoni&liing exampk:s of tiavu^c abstract speculation, 
certainly not derived from missionary sourceti, because 
wholly out of the missionary's line of duty and reflection. 

As early beasts had genius, so the earliest reasoners 
appear to have been as logically gifted as the lowest 

• Prim. CuU. i. 429. 
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B&vages now known to us, or even as eome Biblical 
critics. By Mr. Tylor's hypothesiis, they first conceived the 
extremely abstract idea of Life, ' that which makes the 
difference between a living body and & dead one.' ' This 
highly abstract conception must have been, howeTer, the 
more difficult to early man, ae, to him, all things, 
nniversaJly, are 'animated.'* Mr. Tylor illustrates thia 
theory of early man by the little child's idea, that 'chairs, 
sticks, and wooden horses are actuated by the same sort 
of personal will as nurees and children and kittens. . . . 
In such matters the savage mind well represents the 
childish stage.' ^ 

Now, nothing can be more certain than that, if 
children think sticks are animated, they don't think so 
because they have heard, or discovered, that they posaees 
souls, and then irausfer soula to sticks. We may doubt, 
then, if primitive man came, in this way, by reasoning 
on souls, to suppose that all things, univereally, were 
animated. But if be did think all things animated — a 
corpse, to his mind, was just as much animated as any- 
tbing else. Did he reason : 'All things are animated. A 
corpse is not animated. Therefore a corpse is not a. 
thing (within the meaning of my General Law)' ? 

How, again, did early man conceive of Life, be/ore be 
identified Life (1) with • that which makes the differ- 
ence between a living body and a dead one ' (a difference 
which, ex kyjiothesi, he did not draw, all things being 
animated to his mind) and (2) with ' those human shapes 
which appear m dreams and visions'? "The ancient 
savage philosophers probably reached the obvious inference 
that every man bad two things belonging to him, a life 
and a phantom.' But everything was supposed to have 
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'a life,' Ei8 {ar as one makes out, before the idea of 
separable soul was developed, at le««t if savages arrived ai 
the theory ol universal anim&tiou as children are sftid 
to do. 

We are dealing here quite coQJecturally with fiacts 
beyond our experience. 

In any case, early man excogitated (by the hypothesis)' 
the abstract idea of LiiCe, before he firiit ' envisaged ' it in 
matciiol terms as ' bccath,' or 'shadow.' He next decided 
that mere breath or shadow was not only identical with 
the more abstract conception of Life, but could also take 
on forms as real and full-bodied as, to him, are the hallu- 
cinations of dream or waking visiou. His reasoning 
appears to have proceeded from the more abstract (the 
idea of Life) to the more concrete, to the life first shadowy 
and vaporous, then clothed in the very aspect of the real 
man. 

Mr. Tylor has thus (whether we follow his logic 
or oot) provided man with a theory of active, intelligent. 
separable souls, which can snr^'ive the death of the body. 
At this theory early man arrived by speculations on the 
nature of life, and on the causes of phantasms of the dead 
or living beheld in 'dreams and visions.' But our author 
by no means leaves oat of sight the effects of alleged 
supernormal phenomena believed in by savages, with 
their parallela in modem civilisation. These supernormal 
phenomena, whether real or illusory, arc, hi> conceives, 
facts in that mass of experiences from which savages 
constructed their belief in separable, enduring, intelligent 
souls or ghosts, the foimdation of religion. 

While we are, perhaps owing to our own want of capa- 
city, puzzled by what seem to be two kinds of early philo- 
sophy — (i) a sort of instinctive or unreason'ud belief in 
universal animation, which Mr- Spencer calls ' Animism ' 
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find does not believe in, (2) the reasoned belief in sepft* 
rabte and surviving souls of men (and in things), which 
Mr. Spencer believes id, and Mr. Tylor cftU ' Animism ' — 
we nuint also note another dilFiculty. Mr. Tylor may 
seem to be taking it for granted that the earliest, reoiote, 
unknown thinkers on life and the soul were existing on 
the same psychical plane aa we ourselves, or, at least, as 
modem savages. Between modem savages and ourselves, 
in this regard, he takes certain differences, but takes none 
between modom savages and the remote founders of 
religion. 

Thus Mr. Tylor observes: 

' The condition of the modem ghost-seer, whose imagi- 
nation passes on such slight excitement into positive 
hallucination, is rathtr the rule than the exception among 
uncultured and Intensely imaginative tribes, whose minds 
may be thronit off their balance by a touch, a word, a 
gesture, an unaccustomed noiao.' ' 

1 find evidence that low contemporary savages are 
not great ghost-seers, and, again, I cannot quite accept 
Mr. Tylor's psychology of the '.modem ghost-seer.' Most 
such favoured persona whom I have known were steady, 
unimaginative, unexcitable people, with just one odd 
experience. Lord Termyson, too, after sleeping in the 
bed of his recently loBt father on purpose to see his ghost, 
decided that ghosts 'are not seen by imaginative people.' 

"We now examine, at greater length, the psychical 
conditions in which, according to Mr. Tylor, contemporary 
savages differ from civilised men. Later we shall ask 
what may be said as to possible or presumable psychical 
differences between modem savages and the datelessly 
distant founders of the belief in eouls. Mr. Tylor 
attributes to the lower races, and even to t&ces high 

• PrimUnie Cullvre, i. 44ft. 
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above (.heir level, ' morbid ecstasy, brotjght on by medite-- 
tion, tasting, narcotics, excitement, or disease.' Now, we 
may still ' meditate ' — and how (ar the reault is * morbid ' 
is a matter for psycholngists and pathologists to deter- 
mine. Fasting we do not practise volmitarily, nor would 
wo easily accept evidence from an Englishman as to 
the veracity of voluntfljy fasting visions, like those of 
Cotton Mather. The visions of disease we should set 
aside, as a rule, with those of ' excitement.' prodaced. 
for instance, by ' devil-dances.* Narcotic and alcoholic 
^Tisions are not in question. ' For our purpose the induced 
ranees of sav&gei (in whatever way voluiiLarily bniught 
on) are analogous to the modem induced hypnotic trance. 
Any supemoi-mal acquisitions of knowledge in these 
induced conditions, among savages, would be on a 
par with similar alleged experiences of persona imder 
hypnotism. 

We do not differ from known savages in being able to 
bring on non-normal peychological conditions, but we pro- 
duce these, as a rule, by other methods than theirs, and such 
experiments are not made on all of us, as they were 
on all Bed Indian boys and girls in the ' medicine-fast,' at 
the age of piilMjrty. 

Further, in their normal state, known savages, or 
some of them, are more ' suggestible ' than educated 
Europeans at least.' They can be more easily halluci- 
nated in their normal waking state by suggestion. Once 
more, their intervals of hunger, followed by gorges of 
food, and their lack of artificial light, combine to make 
saVBgea more apt to see what is not there tlian are 
comfortable educated white men. But Mr. Tylor goes 



' See. Wrever. Dr. Von Sohroneli-Notaing, Did BjobacUiM^iMrooftMAfr 
Uitld/ttr deft nujntalia'MU. uad S.PJt. I'Tacetding». x. Xii-iii. 
' PrfmMoe Ctdivrt. i. 30l>^LS. 
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too far when he says ' where the savage could see 
phantasms, the civilised mB.n has come to amuse himself 
with fancies." ' The civiliswi man, beyond all doubt, is 
capable of being en/antosmS. 

In all that he says on tbi» point, the point of psychical 
condition, Mr. Tylor is writing abont known savages as they 
differ from ourselves. But the savages who ex hypothssi 
evolved the doctrine of souls lie beyond our ken, far 
behind the modern savages, among whom we find belief 
not only in rouIs and ghosts, but in moral gods. About 
the psychical condition of the savages who worked out 
the theory of souls and foimded religion we necessarily 
know nothing. If there be such esperiencea as clairvoy- 
ance, telepathy, and bo on, these unknov.-n ancefitors of 
ours may {for all that we can tell) have been peculiarly 
open to them, and therefore peculiarly apt to believe in 
separable souls. In fact, when we write about these far- 
off founders of religion, we guess in the dark, ot by 
the flickering light of analogy. The lower animals have 
faculties (as in their power of finding their way homo 
through new unknown regions, and in the aota' modes of 
acquiring and communicating knowledge to each other) 
which are mysteries to us. The terror of dogs in ' haunted 
houses ' and of horses in passing ' haunted ' scenes has 
often been reported, and is alluded to briefly by Mr. Tylor. 
Balaam's ass, and the dogs which crouched and whined 
before Athene, whom Eiuuebus could not see, are ' classical * 
instances. 

The weakness of the anthropological argument here 
ia, we must repe&t, that we know httle more about the 
mental condition and experiences of the early thinkers 
who developed the doctrine of Souls than we know about 
■the mental condition and expcrienccE ol the lower animals. 

■ L SIC. 
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And the niore firmly a philosopher believes in the Dar- 
-wiman hypothesis, the less, he munt admit, can he suppose 
himseli to know about the t'A'ilight ages, between the 
lower animal and the fully evolved man. Wliat kind of 
creature was man when ha first conceived the germs, or 
received the light, of Keligion ? All is guess-work here ! 
We may just allnde to Hegel'B theory that clairvoyance 
and hypnotic phenomena are produced in a kind of tem- 
porary atavism, or * throwing back ' to a remotely ancient 
condition of the 'sensitive aoul' {FUhlertdc Seek). The 
• sensitive ' [unconditioned, claiiToyant] faculty or ' soul ' is 
'a disease when it becomes a state of the self-conscious, 
edncated, self-possessed human being of civiliHation.' ' 
' Second sight,' Hegel thinks, was a product of an earlier 
day and earlier mental condition than ours. 

Approaching this almogt untouched subject — the early 
psychical condition of man — not from the side of meta- 
physical speculations like Hegel, but with the instruments 
of modem psychology and physiology, Dr. Max Dessoir, 
of Berlin, following, indeed, M. Taiuc, has arrived, as we 
saw, at somewhat similar conclusions. ' This fully con- 
Bcious life of the spirit,' in which wc modems now live, 
'seems to rest upon a substratum of reflex action of a 
hallucinatory type.' Our actual modem condition is not 
*(nndamental,' and 'hallucination represents, at least in 
its nascent condition, the main Crunk of our psychical 
existence.' * 

Now, suppose that the remote and unknown ancestors 
of oars who first developed the doctrine of souls had not 
yet spread far from ' the main trunk of our psychical 
existence,' far from constant hallucination. In that case 

■ PhU, dit Geiiim. pp. 406, 40S. 

* S«« ftlto tit. A. J. BttlCoai't PreBi<]«nti»I A/Iilrftiui to tlu) Rociot; for 
PsjobicAl BeaeftTobi Prvcaedings, toL z. Soc, loo, Taine. Dc I'lnUUiffmu, 
i. 78, 100. I8S. 
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(at least, according to Dr. Deesoir'a theory) their psychical 
experienced) would he Ruch lu we cannot estimate, yet 
cannot leave, oa a possihiJiiy influencing religion, out of 
oar calcnlations. 

If early men were ever in a condition in which 
telepathy and clairvoyance (granting their possibility) 
were prevalent, one might expect that faculties so nsefuj 
would be developed in the struggle for existence. That 
they are deliberately cultivatud by modern tiavages we 
know. The Indian foster-mother of John Tanner used, 
when food was needed, to suggest herself into an hypnotic 
condition, so that she became clairvoyants as to the 
whereabouts of game. Tanner, an English boy, caught 
early by the Indians, was sceptical, but came to practise 
the same art. not uaguccesafolly, himself.' His remiuia- 
cenceB, which he dictated on bis retnm to civilisation, 
were certainly not feigned in the interests of any theoricK. 
But the most telepathic human stocks, it may be said, 
ought, ceterig paribus, to have been the most successful 
in the strugglo for existence. We may infer that the 
cetera were not paria, the clairvoyant state not being 
precisely the best [or the practical baeiness of life. But 
really we know nothing of the psychical state of the 
earliest men. They -may have had experiences tend- 
ing towards a belief in * spirits," of which wo can tell 
nothing. We are obliged to guess, in considerable 
ignorance of the actual conditions, and this historical 
ignorance inevitably besets all authcopological gp^ulation 
aboQt the origin of religion. 

The knowledge of our nescience as to the psychical 
condition of our first thinking ancestors may aoggest 
hesitation as to taking it for granted that early man waa 
001 OUT own or on the modem savage level in * psychical * 

' TaniiBr's Narralivt, Now York. 1830, 
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expenence. Even savage races, as Mr. Tylor justly says, 
attribute aaperior psychical knowledge to neighbouring 
tribes on a yet lower level o£ culttire than themselves. 
The Finn esteems the Lapp sorcerers above his own ; the 
Lapp yields to the superior pretensions of the Sainoyeds. 
There may be more ways than one of explaining this 
relative humility : there is Hegel's way and there is 
Mr. Tylor's way. We cannot be certain, o priori, that 
the earliest man knew no more of supcmormal or ap- 
parently sopemormal experiences than we oomiaouly do, 
or chat these did not influence his thoughts on religion. 
It is an example of the chameleon-ljke changes of 
ice (even of ' science falsely &o called ' if you pleane) 
that when he wrote his book, in 1871, Mr. Tylor could 
not possibly have anticipated this line of argument. 
'Psychical planes' had not been invented; hypnotism, 
with its problems, had not been much noticed in England. 
But ' Spiritualism ' was flouriahing. Mr. Tylor did not 
ignore this revival of savage philosophy. He saw very 
well that the end of the century was beholding the partial 
rehabilitation of beliefs which were scoated from 1000 to 
1850. Seventy years ago, as Mr. Tylor says, Dr. Mac- 
cuUoch, in his 'Description of the Western Islands oE 
Scotland,' wrote of 'the famous Highland second sight' 
that ' ceasing to be believed it has ceased to exist.*' 

Dr. Macculloch was mistaken in his facts. 'Second 
Bight' has never ceased to exist (or to be believed to 
exist), and it baa recently been investigated in the 
'Journal' of the Caledonian Medical Society. Mr. Tylor 
himself says that it has been ' reinstated in a far larger 
range of society, and under far better circumstances of 
leaniiiig and prosperity.' This fact bo ascribes generally 
to ' A direct revival from the regions of savage philosophy 
* Primliee CulWrt, i. L43. 
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and penBaot foUdore," a revival brought about in great 
part by the writings of Swodenborg. To-day things have 
altered. The students now interested in this whol« dags 
of alleged supemonnat phenomena arc seldom believers 
in the philosopliy of SpirituaJism in the American eense 
of the word.' 

Mr. Tylor, aa we have seen, attribatee the revival of 
interest in this obscure class of subjects to the m6uence 
of Swedenborg. It is true, as has been shown, that 
Swedenborg attracted the attention of Kant. But modem 
intcrost has chiefly been arotised and kept alive by the 
phenomena of hypnotism. The interest ia now, among 
educated students, really scientific. 

Thus Mr. William James, Professor of Psychology in 
the Umvereity of Harvard, writes : 

■I was attracted to this subject {Psychical Heseareh) 
some years ago by my love of fair play in Science.' • 

Mr. Tylor is not incapable of appreciating this atti- 
tude. Even the so-called 'spirit manifestatioDS,' he says, 
' should be discuBsod on their merits,* and the investigation 
' would seem apt to throw light on some most interesting 
psychological questions.* Nothing can be more remote 
from the logic of Hume. 

The ideas of Mr. Tylor on the caasea of the origin of 
religion are now criticised, not from the point of view of 
spiritualism, but of experimental psychology. We hold 
that very probably there exist human faculties of un> 
known scope; that thesQ conceivably were more powerful 
and prevalent among our very remote ancestors who 
founded religion ; that they may still exist in savage as in 

' Aa ' BptritDAliim * ia oticn u««d in oppoiilion to 'mittcrinlinn.' &iid 
with no KfereDco lo rapping ' apiriU.' the modern beliaf in that citsa ol 
llltoUigenMB maj hero b« <>ftlIod spiritism. 

» Tit mU to Believt. prcftun, p. xiv 
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races, ftnd that they may have conBrmeJ, if they 
did not originate, the doctrine uf separable souls. If they 
do exist, the circiunstance ia important, iu view of the 
fact that modem ideas rest on a denial of their existence. 

Mr. TyloF next examines the savage and othet names 
for the ghost-sool. such as shadow {umbra), breath 
{spiritui), luid he givuK ca»es in which the nkadow of a 
man is regarded aa equivalent to his life. Of course, the 
shadow in the sunlight does not resemble the phantasm 
in a dream. The two, however, were combined and 
identified by early thinkers, while breath and lieart were 
used as symbols of 'that in men which makes them live,* 
a phrase found among the natives of Nicaragua in 1528. 
The confessedly symbolical character of the phrase, ' it is 
not precisely the heart, but that in them which makes 
them live,* proves that to the speaker life was not 
* heart ' or ' breath,' but that theso terms were known 
to be material word-counters for the conception of life.' 
Whether the earliest thinkers identified heart, breath, 
shadow, with life, or whether they consciously used words 
of material origin to denote an ifmuaterial conception, of 
coarse we do not know. But the word in the latter case 
would react on the thougbl, till the Roman inlialod (as 
his life?) the last breath of his dying kineman. he well 
knowing that the Manes of the said kinsman were 
elsewhere, and not to be inhaled. 

SnbdiviBions and distinctions were then recognised, as 
of the Egyptian Ka, the ' double,' the Karen kelah, or 
'personal Hfo-phantom ' {wraith), on one side, and the 
Karen tliah, ' the rcsponBible moral soul,' on the other. 
The Boman umbra hovers about the grave, the manes go 
to Orcos, the spiritus seeks the stars. 



< PrtnJftw Cuttun, i. 432. 4&3. 
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We are next presented with a crowd of cases in whicb 
sickness or lethargy is ascribed by Kuviiges to the absence 
of the patient's spirit, or of oae of his spirits. This idea 
of migratory spirit is next used by savages to explain 
certain proceedings of the aorcerer, priest, or seer. His 
Koiil, or one of his bouIs is thought to go forth to distant 
places in quest of infonuation, while the seer, perhaps, 
remains lethargic. Probably, in the struggle for exiatenco, 
he lost more by being lethargic than he gained by being 
clairvoyant ! 

Now. here we touch the first point in Mr. Tyler's 
theory, where a critic may ask, Was this belief in the 
wandering abroad of the seer's spirit a theory not only 
fabe in its form (as probably it is), but also wholly 
unbased on experiences which might raise a presumption 
in favour of the existence of phenomena really super- 
normal ? By ' supernormal ' experiences I here mean 
euch as the acquisition by a human mind of knowledge 
which could not be obtained by it through tlie recognised 
ciiannels of sensation. Say, for the sake of argument, 
that a person, savage or civilised, obtains in trance infor- 
mation aboat distant places or CTcnts. to him unknown, 
and, through channels of seuse, unknowable. The savage 
will explain this by saying that the seer's soul, shadow, or 
spirit, wandered out of the body to the distant scene. 
This is, at present, an unverified theory. But still, for the 
aake of argument, suppose that the seer did honestly 
obtain this information in trance, lethargy, or hypnotic 
sleep, or any other condition. If so, the modern siivage 
(or his more gifted ancestors) would have other grounds for 
his theory of the wandering soul than any ground presented 
by normal occurrences, ordinary dreams, shadows, and so 
forth. Again, in human nature there would be (if such 
things occur) a potentiality of esperienees other and stranger 
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xhan materialism will admit as possible. It will (granting 
the facts) be impossible to aver that there is 7iikil in 
intelkctn quod nonpriua in sensii. The soul will be not 
■ce qu'uji vain peujile pense under the new popular tra- 
dition, and the savage's theory of the spirit will be, at 
Jeast in part, baeed on other than normal and evexy-day 
facts. That condition in which the seer acquires in- 
formation, not otherwise accessible, about events remote in 
-space, is what the mesmerists of the mid-century called 
' travelling clairvoyance.' 

If such an experience bo in rerum natura, it will not, 
of coarse, justify the savage's theory that the soul is a 
separable entity, capable of voyaging, and also capable of 
■existing after the death of the body. But it will give the 
savage a better excuse for his theory than normal ex- 
periences provide; and will even raise a presumption that 
reflection on mere ordinary experiences —death, shadow, 
trance — is not the sole origin of his theory. For a savage 
so acute as Mr. Tylor's hypothetical early reasoner might 
decline to believe that his own or a friend's soul bad been 
absent on an expedition, unless it brought back informa- 
tion not normally to be acquired. However, we cannot 
reaaon, a priori, as to how far the logic of a savage might 
or might not go on occasion. 

In any case, a scientific reasoner might be expected 
to ask : ' Is this alleged acquisition of knowledge, not 
through the ordinary channels of sense, a thing in rerum 
natura ? ' Because, if it is, we must obviously increase 
our list of the savage's reasons for believing in a soul : 
■we most make his reasons include * psychical ' experiences, 
and there must be an X region to investigate. 

These considerations did not fail to present themselTes 
to Mr. Tylor. Bub his manner of dealing with them is 
peculiar. With his unequalled knowledge of the lower 
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races, it was easy Cor bim to examine tr&Tollcr&' tales 
about Havagu ftucni who Lclield dtataut evenLti iu viBioii, 
and to allow them what weight he thought proi)er. after 
discoanting possibilities of falsehood and collusion. He 
might ihen have eKamined modem narratives of siuiilar 
performances among the civilisud, which are abundant. 
It is obvioua and undeniable that if the supeniormal 
acquisition of knowledge in trance is a vera causa, a real 
process, however rare, Mr. Tylor'« theory Deeds modi- 
Gcations : while the character of the savage's reasoning 
becomes more creditable to the navage, and appt;ars as 
better bottomed than we had been asked to suppose. But 
Mr. Tylor does not examine this large body of evidence 
at all, or, at least, does not offer as the details of his 
examimktion. He merely writes in this plEice : 

' A typical spiritualistic instance may be quoted from 
Jung- Stilting, who says that examples have como to his 
knowledge of sick persons who, longing to see absent 
friends, have fallen into a swoon, during which they have 
appeared to the distant objects of thuir affection.' ' 

Jung-Stilling (though he wrote beCurB modem ' Spiri- 
tualism ' came in) is not a very valid authority; there is 
plenty of better evidence than his, but Mr. Tylor passes 
it by, merely remarking that ' modeni Europe has kept 
closely enough to the lines of early philosophy." Modem 
Kurope has indeed done so, if it explains the supernormal 
acquisition of knowledge, or the hallucinatory appearance 
of a distant person to his friend by a theory of wandering 
'spirits.' But facts do not cease to be (acts because 
wrong interpretations have been put upon them by 
eava^es, by Jung- Stilling, or by anyone else. The real 

< Primititv CtUtuu, \. MO. Citing 6(ining t,ttm Date Ovoc, ud 
(jiioling Mr. Alfrvd llunufil WitlUos'B Scimtifie AtjiKt 9/ llu SKp<-maturaI , 
p. 48. Mi. Tylor nlnokddH folk.lors prulio^nof Rtiont-iMing, fct On St. John's 
EIt*. 8t. Uftik'i Eve, too, U in point, u (nr as folk-Ioto goes. 
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question is, Do such events occur among lower and higher 
racee, beyond explanation by fraud and fortuitous co- 
incidence? We gladly grant that the beUef in Animism, 
when it takes the form of a theory of * wandering spirits,' 
is probably untenable, as it is assuredly o£ savage origin. 
But we are not absolutely so siu-e that in this aspect the 
theory ia not baaed on actual experiences, not of a normal 
and ordinary kind. If so, the Baveigo philosophy and its 
suppoiied survivals in belief will appear in a new light. 
And we are inclined to hold that an examination of the 
ma£5 of CTidence to which Mr. Tylor offers here so aUght 
an allusion will at Icaab make it wise to suspend our 
judgment, not only as to the origins of the savage theory 
of spirite, bat as to the materialistic hypothasis of the 
absence of a psychical element in man. 

I may seem to have outrun already the Umite ol 
permissible hypothesis. It may appear absurd to surmise 
that there can exist in man, savage or civilised, a (acuity 
for acquiring information not accessible by the known 
channels of sense, a faculty attributed by savage philo- 
sophers to the wandering soul. But one may he permitted 
to quote the opinion of M. Charles Bichet, Professor of 
Physiology in the Faculty of Medicine in Paris. It is 
not cited because M. Kichet ia a professor of physiology, 
but because he reached his conclusion after six yeans of 
minute experiment, He says : ' There exists in certain 
persons, at certain moments, a faculty of acquiring 
knowledge which has no ra^ori with our normal 
faculties of that kind.'' 

Instances tending to raise a presumption in favour 
of M. Bichet's idea may now be sought in savage and 
oirtlised life. 

FrocMdings. S.P3. T. 167. 
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'OPENING THB QATB3 OF DISTAltCS' 

' To open the Gates of Distajice ' is the poetical Zulu 
phrase for what is ca-Uod clairvoyaoce, or fue d. distance. 
This, il it exists, ie the result of a faculty of ondetenmned 
n&tore. whereby knowledge of remote eTents may bo 
acquired, not through normal channels of senae. As the 
Zulus say : ' IsUjesi is a state m which a man becomes 
slightly insensible. He is awoke, but etill sees things 
which he would not see if he were not in a state of 
ecstasy (naziyesi).' ' The Zulu description of iniyczi 
includes what is technically styled ' dissociation.' Ko 
psychologist or pathologist will deny that visions of an 
hallucinatory sort may occur in dissociated states, aay 
in the peiit mal of epilepsy. The question, however, is 
whether any such visions convey actual information not 
otherwise to be acquired, beyond the reach of chance co- 
incidence to explain. 

A Scottish example, from the records of a court of 
law. exactly illustrates the Zulu theory. At the moment 
when the husband of Jouka Dyneis was in danger six 
miles from her house in his boat, Jonka ' was found, and 
seen standing at her own house wall in a trance, and 
being taken, she could not give answer, but stood as 
bereft of her senses, and when she was asked why she 



■ Cullnwsy, Riliffum of the Zulus, p. 932. 
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BO moved, she unswered, " If onr boat be not lost, 8ho 
waa in great hazard." ' (October 2, 1616.)' 

The belief in opening the Gates of Distance is, of 
-ooorse, very widely diffused. The gilt is attributed to 
ApollonioB of Tyana, to Plotinufl, to many Saints, to 
Catherine de' Medici, to the Eev. Mr. Peden,' and to 
Jeanne d'Arc, while the Faculty is the utock in trade of 
savage seers in all regions.^ 

The qnestion, however, on which Mr. Tylor does not 
toaoh, is, Are any of the stories true f II bo, of course 
they would confirm in the mind of the savage his theory 
of the wandering soul. Now, to find anything like 
-attested cases of succeseful clairvoyance among s&VBtges is 
a difBculi taek. White men either scont the idea, or are 
afraid of seeming superstitions if they give examples, or, if 
they do give examples, are accused of having sunk to the 
degraded level of Zulus or Ked Indians. Even where 
travelleirs, like Scheffer, have told about their own ex- 
periences, the narratives are omitted by modem writers 
■ on savage divination.* We must therefore make our own 
'^Xesearches, and it is to be noted that the stories of snc- 
oesaful savage clairvoyance are given as iUustrations 
merely, not as evidence to facts, for we cannot cross- 
•examine the witnesses. 

Mr. Tylor dismisses the topic in a maimer rather 
cavaiier : 

•Without diecnssing on their merits the accounts of 
■what is called " second sight,"* it may be pointed out that 



' OrBJiun Dalzell, Darkfr Supcntitityu cf Sc-ollaitd, p. 481. 

' Sm good «vid«nM in Ser of Kersland't itemoin. 

• AaJna 0«UiaB, xv. 18, Sic Cmubb, IxvU., Cre*pct, De la BaitH iu 
tHalle, Proda Ac Jeanne d'irc. 

' Sm - Shamaniun \n Siberia.' JJiJ., November 1S94. pp. 147-149, and 
«oaapAre Soheffer. The article ii very le&nied and ioterefting. 

' WiUiwDU menlioiu socond tsiglil lo Fiji, but givca d9 «xuiipl«> 
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they are related amoog savage tribes, as wbea C^t 
Jonathan Carver obtained from a Cree medicine-man a 
troe prophecy of the arrival of a caooe with oews next 
day at noon; or when Mr. J. Mason Brown, tniTelling 
with two voyageurs on the Copper Miuu Kiver, waa mefc 
by Indians of the very baud he was seeking, these having 
been sent by their medicine-man, who, on engniry, stated 
that " he saw them coming, and heard them talk on thoir 
jonmey." ' ' 

Now, in our opinion, the ' merits * of stones of ftaeond 
Bight need discussion, becanse they may, if well attested, 
raise a presumption that the savage's theory has a better 
fountlation than Mr. Tylor supposes. Oddly enough, 
though Mr. Tylor does not say so. Dr. Brinton (from 
whom he borrows his two anecdotes) is more or less oC 
our opinion. 

' There are,' says Dr. Brinton, ' statements supported by 
unquestionable testimony, which ought not to be passed 
over in silence, and yet I cannot but approach them with 
hesitation. They are so revolting to the laws o£ exact 
science, eo alien, I had almost said, to the experience of 
our lives. Yet is this tme, or are such experiences only 
ignored and put asido without serious consideration? ' 

That is eiiactly what we complain of : the alleged 
faets are ' put aside without serious consideration.' 

We, at least, aire not slaves to the idea that ' the laws 
of exact science ' must be the only laws at work in the 
world. Science, however exact, does not pretend to have 
discovered all ' laws.' 

To return to actual examples of the alleged super- 
normal acquisition of knowledge by savages : Dr. Brinton 
gives an example from Charlevoix and General Meeon 
Brown's anecdote.^ In General Mason Brown's instance 

■ PrimiCivt Cullun. i. 44T. Mr. Tylor oitaa Dr. Brinton'a AfyUu of the 
Kmt tVvrid,p.iZ\i. Tlu Mteranea in tha neent edition ii p. 3S9. Ctnm'ft 
«UB i< ipveo unclar tbn boftd ' PosamuoD ' later. 

■ Joumat ifiMorMfM, p. Hi ; Atianlk MtmMy. Jaljr 1666. 
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ibe medicine-man. at a gn^t drntaticc, bade his emissaries 
L,' seek three whites, whose horses, amis, attire, and personal 
'(^peaniDce he minutely described, which descriptiott was 
repeated to General Brou-n by the warriots htfort they 
sow his tico companions' General Brown assured Dr. 
Brinton o£ ' the accuracy of this in every particnlar.' 
Mr. Tylor has certainly not improved the story in his 
oondensed version. Dr. Brinton refers to * many ' talee 
such an the»e, and some will be found in ' Among the 
Zulus/ by Mr. David Leslie (187.^). 

Mr. Leslie was a Scottish fiportemau, brought up from 
aybood in familiarity with the Zulus. His knowledge 
of their language and customs was minute, and his book, 
privately printed, contains much interesting matter. He 
writes: 

' I was obliged to proceed to the Zulu country to meet 
my Kaffir elephant-hunters, the time for their return 
ha^-ing anivetl. They were hunting in a very unhealthy 
country, and I had agreed to wait for them on the North- 
Kast bonier, the nearebt point I could go to with safety. 
I reached the appointed rendezvous, but could not gain 
the slightest intelligence of my people at the kraal. 

' After waiting some time, and becoming very nneasy 
abont them, one of my servants recommended me to go to 
the doctor, and at last, out of curiosity and pour patser le 
temps, I did go. 

' I stated what I wanted — information about my 
hunterB — and I was met by a stem refusal. " I cannot 
tell anything about white men," said he, " and I know 
nothing of their ways." However, after some periuasion 
and promise uf liburul paymunt, impnsKiny upon him the 
"~ct that it wati not white men but KafVirK I wanted to 
low about, he at last consented, saying " he woald open 
the Gate of Distance, and would travel through it, even 
although his body should lie before lue." 

' His first proceeding was to ask me the number and 
, Dames of my linnters. To this I demurred, telling him 
ithat if he obtained that information from me he might 

ly substitute some news which he may have hcwurd 
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Icom others, instead of the " spiritual telegraphic oewB " 
which I expected him to get irom his " faimliiix." 

* To ibis he luiswered : " I told you I did not understand 
white men's nays ; but if I am to do anything for you it 
moat be done in my way — not yours." On receiving this 
6ilip I felt inclined to give it up, as I thonght I luight 
reocire some rambling statement with a considerable dash 
of tnith, it being e-aHy for anyone who knew anything of 
hunting to give a tolerably correct idea of their motions. 
However, I conceded this point also, and otherwise satis- 
fied him. 

• The doctor then made eight little fires — that being 
tbe number ol my hunters ; on each be cast some roots,' 
which emitted a ciiriouR sickly odour and thick smoke; 
into each he cast a small stone, shouting, as he did so, the 
name to which the stone was d(?(3icatcd ; then he ate soiue 
" medicine," and fell over in what appeared to be a tnmce 
for about ten minutes, during all which time his limbs 
kept moving. Then he seioued to wake, went to one of 
.the fires, raked the ashes about, looked at tbe stone 
attentively, described tbe man faithfully, and said : " This 
man has died of tbo fever, and your gun is lost." 

■To the next fire as before: "This man" (correctly 
described) " has killed four elephants," and then he 
described the tusks. The next: "This man" (again de- 
scribing him) " haK been killed by au elephant, bat your 
gun is coming home," and so on through tbe whole, tbo 
men being mmutcly and correctly doscribed ; their sucoew, 
or noD-KUcct.'ss being etjuslly so. I was told where tha' 
survivors were, and what they were doing, and that in 
three months they would come out, but as they would not 
expect to find me waiting on them there so long alter tbe 
time appointed, they would not pass that way, 

' I took a particular note of all this information at the 
time, and to my utter amazement it turned out correct in 
every particular. 

' It was scarcely within the bounds of possibility that 
this man could have had ordinary intelligence of the 
hunters ; they were scattered about in a country two 
hundred miles away.' 

Mr. Leslie could discover no explanation, nor was any 
' Probolily intpepo, oalca ))j eaan, acoording to CklUmj. 
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suegested by friends familiar with the coimtry and the 
natives whom he consulted. He gives another example. 
which may be explained by 'suggestion.' A parallel 
ease from Central Africa will be found in the ' Jonmal o£ 
the Anthropological Institute,' November 1807, p. 320, 
where ' private information,' as usual, would explain the 
gingular facttt. 

The Zulus themselves lay claim to a kind of clair- 
voyance which looks like the result of intense visualieiDg 
power, combined with the awakening of the subconsciona 
memory.' 

' There is among black men a something which ia 
divination within them. When anything valuable is lost, 
they look for it at once; when they cannot 6od it, each 
one begins to practise this inner divination, trybig to feel 
where the thing is ; for, not being able to see it. he feels 
internally a pointing, which tells him if he will go down 
to Ruch a place it is there, and he will tind it. At length 
it says he will find tl ; at length he sees it, and himuelf 
approaching it; before he begins to move from where 
he is, he sees it very clearly uideed, and there is an end of 
doubt. That sight is so clear that it is as though it was 
not an inner sight, but as if ha saw the very thing itself, 
and the place where it is ; so he quickly arises and goes 
to the place. If it is a hidden place he throws himself 
into it, as though there was something that impelled him 
to go as swiftly as the wind ; and, in fact, he finds the 
thing, if he has not acted by mere head •guessing. If it 
has been done by real inner divination, ho really sees it. 
But if it is done by mere head-gnes^sing and knowledge 
that he has not gone to such a place and such a place, 
and that therefore it must be in such another place, he 
generally misses the mark.' 

Other Zulu instances will be given under the heads 
• Possession ' and ' Fetishism.' 

To take a Northern people : In his ' History of the 
Xiapps ' ' SchefiTer describes mechauical modes of divina- 
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tion practieed by that race, who use a drum and other 
objects ior the purpose. These modes depend on mc 
traditional mles Tor interpreting the accidental coinbinn- 
tioBH of lotH. But a Lapp conTessed to HchelTer, with 
tears, that be could not help soolng visioDS, as he proved 
by giving Scheffer a minute tclation *of whatever par- 
ticulars had happened to me in my jonmey to Lapland. 
And he further complained that ho knew not how to 
make use of his eyes, since things altogether distant were 
presented, to them.' This Lapp was anxious to become a 
Chrietian, hence his regret at being a 'rare and valuable* 
example of clairvoyance. Torfsus also was posed by 
the clairvoyance of a Samoyed, as was Begnard by a Lapp 
Beer.' 

The noxt case is of old date, and, like the other savage 
«xampleB, is merely given for purposes of iUuBtration. 

• 25" Letire* 
'"Suite des Traditions des Sauvaffes.'* 

' An Fort de la Rivi^<i-e d<i St. Joseph, 
oe 14 SoptBDibre 1731. 

• " Des Jontjlfurs " — . . . Voue avez vu k Pan's Madame 
^eMarson, tt elle y est encore ; voiciceque M. le Manjuis 
de Vaudreuil son Geudre, actuellemeut notre Gouverneur 
G6n6ral, me raconta cet Hyver, & qu'il a s^ft de cette 
Dame, qui o'est rien moins qu'un osprit foible. Elle 
etoit un jour tort inqiiiette au sujet de M. de Marson, eoa 
Mari, leqnel commandoit dans un Poste, mie nous aviong 
en Accaoie; et etoit ubscnt, & Ic Icins qu'il avoit marquA 
pour son retour, etoit passS. 

' Une Femme Sauvage. qui vit Madame de Marson en 
p«De, lui en demanda la cause, & Tayont apprise, lui dit, 
Rprfes y avoir un pen rfiv£, de ne pins se cha^^er, que 
eon Epoux rcvienaroit tel jour et & telle heure, qu'elle lui 
marqirn, avcc un cimpeiiu gris sur la tfitc. Comme ellc 
B'apper^ut que la Dame n'ajoutoit point foi k sa predic- 
tion, au jour &. k I'beure, qu'elle avoit assigueii, elte 
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retonma chez el]e> lai demanda si elle ne vonloit pas venir 
voir arriver bod Muri, & la prcssu. de belle sorte de la 
suivre, qii'elle Tentratna au bord de la Riviere. 

• A peine y etoient-elleB arriv^es, que M. de Marson 
parat dans un Canot, un chapeau gris sur la t6te; & 
ayant appris ce qui ct'etoib pass^, assAra qn'il ne poavoit 

fios comprendre comment la Sativi^esec avoit pft s^aToir 
'heurc & le jour de son arrivee.' 

It is unoBual for Eoropean travellers and missionarieEi 
to givo anecdotes which might seem to ' confirm the 
delusiona ol benighted savages." Sach anecdotes, again, 
are among the arcana of these wild philosophers, and are 
not readily coiimtunicated to strangers. AVhen successful 
cases are reported, it is natural to assert that they come 
through Europeans who have sunk into barbarous auper- 
stitiou, or that they may be explained by fraud and 
coUoeion. It is certain, however, that savage proficients 
believe in their own powers, though no less certainly 
they will eke them ont by impostnte. Hecrs are chosen 
in Zululand, as among Eskimos and 8amoyeds, from the 
class which in Europe supplies the persons who used to 
be, but are no longer the most favourite hypnotic subjects, 
' abnormal children,' epileptic and hyatericaK These are 
subjected to ' a long and methodical course of training.' ' 
Stoll, speaking of Guatemala, says thai ' certainly most of 
the induced and spontaneous phenomena with which wo 
are familiar occur among eavages,' and appeals to travellers 
for observatioDB.' Information is likely to come in, as 
educated travellers devote attention to the topic. 

Dr. Callaway translates some 2ulu communications 
which indicate the amount of belief in this very prac- 
tical and Hceptical people. Amusing illostrations of their 
scepticism will be quoted later, under ' PosseBsion,' but 
they do accept as seers certain hysterical patients. These 

' BwU&n. Vfier pagch Beobacht, p. S4. * Qp, c£t. p. M. 
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are tested by their skill in finding objects which have 
been hidden without their knowledge. Thoy then behave 
much like Mr. Sluart Gomberl&ad, but have not the 
advantage of muscular contact with the person who knows 
where tho hidden objects arc concealed. The neighbouis 
even deny that they have hidden anything at all. ' When 
they persist in their denial ... he finds all the things that 
they have hidden. They see that he is a great inyanga 
{sect) when ho has found all the things they have con- 
cealed.' No doubt he ts guided, perhaps in a liuper- 
BeDsitive condltioa, by the unconscioDs indications of the 
excHed ^ectatots. 

Tho point is that, while the savage conjurer uill doubt- 
lesft xiBe fraud wherever he can, still the experience of low 
races is in lavoar of employing as seers the class of 
people who in Europe were, till recently, supposed to make 
the best hypnotic subjects. Thus, in West Africa, * the 
presiding elders, daring your initiation to the secret society 
of your tribe, discover this gift [of Ebumtupism, or second 
sight], and so select you as " a witch doctor.*' ' ' Among 
the Karens, the ' Wees,' or prophets, ' are nervous excitable 
men, such as would become mediums,' * as mediums are 
diagnosed by Mr. Tylor. 

In short, not to multiply examples, there ia an element 
oC actual observation and of bona Jides entangled in the 
trickery of savage practice. Though the subjects may be 
selected partly because of the physical phenomena of 
convulsions which they exhibit, and which favourably 
impreea their clients, they are also such subjects as 
occasionally yield that evidence of supernormal faculty 
which is investigated by modem psychologiBts, like Richet, 
Janet, and William James. 
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The following exaiuplu, by no lueana unique, shows the 
view taken by savages of their own magic, after they have 
become Christians. Catherine Wabose, a converted Red 
Indian seeie&s, desuribsd her preliTuinary fast, at the age of 
puberty. After six days of abstention from food sho wafl 
rapt away to an unknown place, where a radiant being 
welcomed her. Later a dark romid object promised her 
the gift of prophecy. She found her natural senses 
greatly sharpened by lack of food. She first exercised her 
powers when her kinsfolk in large nombers were starving. 
A medicine-lodge, or ' tabernacle ' as Lafitaa calls it, was 
built for her, and she crawled in. As is well known, these 
lodges are violently shaken during the magician's stay 
within them, which the early Jesuits at first attributed to 
muscular efforts by the seers. In 1637 Pfere Lejeune 
was astonished by the violent motions of a large lodge, 
tenanted by a small man. One sorcerer, with an appear- 
ance of candour, vowed that 'a great wind entered bois- 
terously,' and the Father was assured that, if he went 
in himself, he would become clairvoyant. He did not 
make the experiment. The Methodist convert, Catherine, 
gave the same desoription of her own experience : ' The 
lodge began shaking violently by supernatural mcana. 
I knew this by the compressed current of air above, 
and the noise of motion.' She had been beating a 
small drum and singing, now she lay quiet. The radiant 
'orhicniar' spirit then informed her that thuy ' must go 
westwards for game ; how short-sighted you are 1 ' ' The 
advice was taken and crowned by instant success.' This 
established her reputation.' Catherine's conversion was 
led up to by a dream of her dying son. who beheld a 
Sacred Figure, and received from Him white raiment. 
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Her magical songs tell how aoseen hands shake the magiir 

lodge. Tbey invoke the Great Spirit that 

• Illamines earth 
Illmninc^ heaven I 
JUi, My what Spirit, ur Body, is this Body, 
That Gils the n-odd around. 
Speak, man. ah ^y 
What Spirit, or Body, is this Body?* 

It U like a savage hyiun to Hegel's fuMende SmU : the 
all'pervading Sensitive Soul. We ate reminded, too, of 
' the doctrine of the RaiLscrit U paniohads : There ia no limit 
to the knowin;; of the Self that kuowB.* ■ 

Unlackily Catherine was not a^kcd to give other 
examples of what she considered her snccesses. 

Acosta, who has not the best possible repate aa an 
authority, iuforma u» that Peruvian clairvoyants ' tell 
what hath paesed in the furthest parts before news can 
come. In the diHtojice of twn or three hundred leagues 
tliey would Leil what the Spaniards did or suffered in their 
civil wars.* To Da Pont, in 1606, a sorcerer 'rendered a 
tnie oracle of the coming of Poutrinoourt, saying his 
Devil bad told him so.' ' 

We now give a modern caae, from s scientific labora- 
tory, of knowledge apparently acquired in no normal way, 
by a person of the sort usually chosen to be a prophet, or 
wizard, by savages. 

Professor ilichet writes : ■ 

' On Monday, July 2. 1888. after having passed at! the 
day in my laboratory, I hypnotised L^onie at 8 p.m., and 
wliile she tried to make otit a diagram concealed in 
an envelope I sair^ to her quite suddenly ; " ^Tiat ban 
happened tn M. ImngloisV " Li^onie knows M. Langlois 
from having seen him two or three times some time ago in 
my physiological laboratory, where he acts aa my assistant. 

> Brinton'B R^igient of frimitint PtopUt, p. A7. 

< ruiohu, p. 6S9. * S-P-It. Pr<x»!4inyi, vol. ri. 69. 
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— "He has barut hijiiaeU." L6onie replied.— " Good," I 
said, "and where has he burnt biin&elf ?" — "On the left 
hand. It is not firo : it is — I don't know its name. Wh^- 
does he not take care when he pours it out? " — " Of what 
colour,'' I asked, "isthoBtuff which ho pours out?" — " lb 
is not red, it is brown; he has hurt himKelf very much— 
the skin puffed up dii'ectly." 

' Now, this description is admirably exact. At 4 P.M. 
that day M. Ijan^loiB hod wished to pour some bromine 
into a bottle. He had done this chtmsily, so that some of 
the bromine flowed on to his left hand, which held the 
funntl, and at once burnt him severely. Altbounh he at 
once put hia hand into water, wherever the bromine had 
touched it a blister was formed in a few seconds — a bUster 
which one could not better describe than by saying, "the 
gkin puffed np.*' I neetl not say that L6onie had not loft 
my house, nor seen anyone from my laboratory. Of this I 
am aitgolutdij certain, and I am certain that I had not 
mentioned the incident of the bum to anyone. Moreovei", 
this was the first time for nearly a year that M, Iianglois 
had handled bromine, and when IJSonie saw him six 
months before at the laboratory he was engaged in experi- 
ments of quite another kind.' 

Here the savage reasoner would infer that Xi^onie's 
spirit had visited M. Langlois. The modem inquirer will 
probably say that Leonie became aware of what was 
passing in the mind of M. Richet. This supranormal 
way of acqniriog knowledge was observed in the last 
century by M. de Puys6gur in one of his earliest oases 
of somnambulism. M^M. Bineb and F^r^ say : ' It is not 
yet admitted that the subject is able to divine the thoughts 
of the magnetiser without any material communicatioo ; ' 
while they grant, as a minJmam, that ' research should 
bo continued in this direction.' ' They appear to think 
that Li^onie may have read ' involuntary signs ' in the 
aspect of M, Kichet. This is a difficult hypoihesis. 

H«e follows a case recorded in his diary by Mr. 

' Binei uid Fbri, An(mal Magrutitm, p. Gl. 
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Dobbie, of Adelaide, Aostmlia, who has practised hyp- 
notuun for curative purposee. He explains (June 10, 
1664) that he had mesmerised Miss ^— on several 
occasions to relieve rheomatio pain and sore throat. 
He found her to be clairvoyant. 

' The following ia a verbatim account of the second 
time I tested her powers in this respect, April 12, 1864. 
There were fonr persons present during the siance. One 
of the company wrote down the replies as tbey were 
spoken. 



' Her father was at the time over fifty miles away, but 
we did not know exactly where, so I questioned her as 
follows: "Can you find your father at the present 
moment?" At first she replied that she could not see 
him, but in a minute or two she said, "Oh. yes; now I 
can see him, Mr. Pobbie." "Where is he?" "Sitting 
at a large table in a large room, and there are a lot of 
people going in and out." "\Vhat ishedoing?" "Writing 
a letter, and there is a book in front of him." " Whom is 
he writing to ? " " To the newspaper." Here ehe paused 
and laughingly said, " Well, I declare, he is writing to the 
A B " (naming a newspaper). " You said there was a book 
there. Can you tell me what book it is ? " " It has gilt 
Icittirs on it." "Can you read them, or tell me the name 
of the author?" She read, or prononnced slowly, " W. 
L. W." (giving the fall surname ol the author). Bhe 
fljiswered several minor questions re the furniture in the 
room, and I then said to her, " Is it any effort or trouble 
to yon to travel in this way?" "Yes, a little; I have 
to think." 

' I DOW stood behind her, holding a haU-crown in my 
hand, and atiked her if she could tell me what I had 
in my baud, to which she replied, " It is a shilling." It 
seemed as though she could see what was happening 
miles away easier than she could sec what was going on 
in the room. 

' Her father returned home nearly a week afterwards, 
and was perfectly astounded when told by his wife and 
family what he had been doing on that particular 
evening ; and, although previous to that date he was a 
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thorough sceptic as bo clain'oyance, he frankly admitted 
that my clairvoyant was perfectly correct in every par- 
ticular. He also informed us that the book referrcid to 
WA8 B, new one, which ho had purchased after he had 
left his home, so that there was no possibility of his 
daughter guessing that he had the hook btjfore him. I 
may add that the letter in due courHe appeared in the 
paper: and I saw and handled the book.* 

A nomber of cases of so-called 'clairvoyance' will be 
found in the ' Proceedings ol the Society for Psychical 
Besearch.' ' As the authors of these essaya remark, even 
after discounting, in each case, fraud, mal observation, 
and misreporting, the residue of cases can seldom justify 
either the savage theory of the ■wandering soul (which is 
not here seriously proposed) or Hegel's theory that the 
/iiklende Seele is unconditioned by space. I'or, if thought 
transference be a fact, the apparenl clairvoyant may only 
be reading the mind of a person at a distance. The 
results, however, when succesehil, would natnraily raggost 
to the savage thinker the helief in the wandering sont, or 
corroborate it if it had already been sxiggested by the 
common phenomena of dreaming. 

To thcGO instances of knowledge acquired otherwise 
than by tho recognised channels of sense we might add 
the Scottish tales of 'second sight.' That phrase is 
merely a local term covering examples of what is called 
•clairvoyance" — views of things remote in apace, hallu- 
oinations of sight that coincide with some notable event, 
premonitions of things future, and ao on. The belief and 
hallucinatory experiences are still very common in tha 
Highlands, where J have myself collected many recent 
instances. Mr. Tyler observes that the examples ' prove 
a little too much ; they vouch not only for human 
apparitions, but for such phantoms as demon dogs, and 

■ Vol vii. lilri. Sidgndok, pp. SO, 3M ; vol. vi. p. GC, Prahssor Blobnl; 
p. 407, Dre. Diilaj wii) Antini. 
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Morn lolloWH a typical example of the vtsioa of a 
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* The session ckrk at Dull, a suialt Yilla.ge in Perth- 
£hire, wae ill, and my f;nui<Uather, clergyman there at 
bbe time, h&d to do duty for him. One &ne suniiuei 
evening, tiboiit 7 o'clock, a youug man and woman came 
to g«t aomc papers filled up, as thtsy were goiug to be 
married. My grandfather was with the couple in the 
session clerk's room, no doubt atteuding to the papers, 
when suddenly ail three saw through the window a 
funeral procession passing along the road. From their 
dress the bulk of the mourners seemed to be farm labnurere 
— indeed the young woman recognised some of them 
af> natives of Dull, who had gone to live and work near 
Duukeld. Eeiuarks were naturally made by my grand- 
father and the young couple about the untimely hour for 
a funeral, and. hastily filling in the papers, my grand- 
father went out to get the key of the churchyard, which 
waK kept in the rnause, as, without the key, the procession 
could not get into God's acre. Wondering how it was 
that he had received no intimation of the funeral, he went 
to the manse by a short cut, got the key, and hurried 
down to the churchyard gate, where, of courstj, he ex- 
pected to lind the cortege waiting. Not a soul wue thert 
-except the young couple, who were aa amazed as my 
grandfather ! 

' Well, at the same hour in the evening of the game day 
in the following week the funeral, this time in ruahty, 
arrived (uiitfi unexpectedly. The facts were that a boy, a 
native of Dull, had got gored by a bull at Dunkeld. and 
waEi so shockingly mangled that his reuiaiuH were picked 
op and put into a cofiin and taken without delay to Dull. 
A grave was dug as quickly as possible — the poor lad 
having no relativBs — and the remains were interred. My 
grandfather and the young couple recognised several of 
the uumrners as being among those whom they had seen 
out of the session clerk's room, exactly a week previously, 
in the phantom cort&ge. The young woman knew some 
of them personally, and related to them what she had 
seen, but they fif cnur^H df^nied all knowledge of thea£fair, 
having been then in Dunkeld.' 

I give another example, because the experience was 
auditory, as well as visual, and the prediction was an- 
nouncod before the event. 
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* The parighionei-s in Skye were evidently largely iniboed 
l^ith the RouiaitiHt-likt! belief in the powers of inturc<--iision 
vested in tht-ir clergyman ; so when tlmy had a " warning " 
or "viaion " they UBually consulted my father as to what 
they could do to prevent thu coming disaster befallinff' 
their relatives or fnends. In this way my father had the 
opportunity of noting down theminutimof the" warning" 
Or " viaion " directly it was told him. Having had the 
advantage of ii medical, previous to his tlieolt^gical, 
training, he was able to note down sound facts, uuem- 
bellished by superadded imagiuatiou. Entering into this 
method of case-taking with a mind perfectly open, except 
for a slight touch of scepticism, he was greatly Biirprised 
to discover how very freiiuenlly reahsations occurred 
exactly in conformance with t)i» nniiutife of the vidian as 
detailed in his note-book. Finally, he was compelled to 
discard his scepticism, and to admit that some people had 
undoubtedly the oncanoy gift. Almost the first case he 
took (Case X.) was that of a woman who had one day a 
vision of her son falling over a high rock at Uig, in Skye. 
with a sheep or Iamb. 

• Case X. — She heard herson exclaim in Gaelic, "This is 
a fatal Iamb for me." As her Hon lived several miles from 
Uig, and was a fisherman, realisation stwmed to my father 
very unlikely, but one month ufterwardH the realisation 
occurriid only too tnie. Unknown tu his juother, who 
had warned him against having anything to do with 
sheep or lambs, the eon one day, instead of going out in 
his boat, thought ho would take a holiday inland, and 
went ofif to Uig, where a fanner enlisted his services in 
fiepamtiug somL- lambs from the ewes. One of the lambs 
ran away, and the fisher lad ran headlong after it, and not 
looking where he was going, on catching the lamb was 
puJIed by it to the odgc of one of the very picturesque but 
exceedingly dangerous rocks at Uig. Too late realising 
his critical position, he exclaimed, " This is a fatal lamb 
for me," but going wth such an impetus he was unable to 
bring himself up in time, and. along with the Iamb, tell 
over into the ravine below, and was, of comse. killed on 
the spot. The farmer, when he saw the tad's danger, 
ran to his SKsiHtance, hut was only in time to hear him 
cry out in Gaelic before disappearing over the brink of the 
precipice. This was predicted by the mother a month 
before. Was this simply a coincidence ? ' 
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Dr. Macgregor'8 remarks on the involontar}' and 
unwelcome nature of the visions is borne out b; what 
Schtiffer. as already quoted, says coucemiug the Lapps. 

In addition to risions which thns come unsought, 
contributing knowledge o( things remote or even future, 
we may glance at visions which are provoked by various 
methods. Drugs (impepo) are used, seers whirl in a wild 
dance till they fall senseless, or trance is induced by 
various kinds of self-suggestion or ' auto-hypnotism.* 
t'Fasting is also practised. In modern life the self^induced 
trance is common among ' mediums ' — a subject to which 
we recur later. 

So far, it will be observed, Dur evidence proves that 
precisely similar beliefs as to man*B occasional power of 
opemng the gates of distance have been entei'talned in a 
great variety of lands and ages, and by mccs in every 
condition of culture.' The alleged experiences are still 
said to occur, and have been investigated by physiologists 
of the eminence of M. Bichet. The question cannot hut 
arise as to the residuum of fact in these narratious, and it 
keeps on arising. 

In the following chapter we discuss a mode of 
inducing hallucinations which has for anthropologists the 
interest of universal diffusion. The width of its range 
in savage races has not, we believe, been previously 
observed. We then add facts of modem experience,- 
about the authenticity of which we, personally, entertain 
DO doubt; and the provisional conclusion appears to be 
that savages have observed a psychological circumstance 
which has been ignored by professed psychologists, and 
which, certainly, doesnotfitintotheordinary materialistic 
hypothesis. 

' The eiamplen in the Old TaatamsDt, and in tbe Life oj St. CMumte bj 
Adamnan, need only be Kltoded tc u tea tacniliar (or quotfttlon. 
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CRYSTAL Visions, 8AVAQB AND CIVILISED 



Among savage methods of provoking hiUlucinations 
whence kuowlcil^e may be fiupemormally obtained, 
varions fonus of ' ci^stat -gazing ' are the most curions. 
We find the habit of looking into water, usually in a 
TOseel, preferably a gloss veeetil. among Ked Indians 
(LeJBune), Komans [Varro, citped in Civitas Dei, in. 457), 
Africans of Fez (L«!0 Africanus) ; while Maoris use a 
drop of blood (Taylor), Egyptians nse ink (Ijone), and 
Australian savages employ a ball of polished Bton«, into 
which the sccr ' puts hiniself ' to deacry the tesults of an 
expedition.' 

I have already given, in the Introduction, Ellis's 
record of the Polynesian case. A hole being dug in the 
floor of his houHc, and filleil with watt^r, the priest looks 
for a vision of the thief who has carried off stolen goods. 
The Pol)iiesian theory is that the god carries the spirit 
of the thief over the water, in which it is reflected. 
Lejeune's Ited Indians make their patients gaze into the 
water, in which they will see the pictures of the things in 
the way of food or medicine that will do them good. In 
modem language, the instinctive knowledge existing im- 
plicitly in the patient's subconsciousness is thus brought 
into the range of his ordinary consciousneBs. 

In 1B87 the late Captain J. T. Bonrke, of the U.S. 

' Inlorro^tion, with » pbotograf h of tli* sUrnM, from a oorraapondtnt in 
Wcit M*)tlaad, AuEtriliiw. 
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Cavalry, an ungind and careful observer, visited the 
lApaches in the interests of the Ethnological Bureaa. 
He Ic&mod that one of tho chief duties of the niodiciue* 
men was to find out the ■whereaboatB of lost or stolen 
property. Na-it-chaj one of these jo&sakeeda, possessed 
a maf^o qnartz crystal, which he greatly valued. Captain 
Bourke presented him with a still finer crystal. ' He 
could not give me an explanation of its magical use, 
except that by looking into it he could see everything 
he wanted to see.' Captain Bourke appears never to 
h&ve heard of the modem e-'tperiiuuntB in crystal-gazing. 
Captain Bourke also discovered that the Apaches, like the 
Greeks, Australians, Airicans, Maoris, and many other 
races, use the bull-roarer, tumdun, or rkomhos — a piece 
of wood which, being whirled round, causes a strange 
windy roar — in their raystic ceremonies. The wide use 
of the rhombos w&s knowD to Captain Bourke ; that of 
the crystal was not. 

For the Iroquois, Mrs. Erminie Smith ropplles infor- 
mation about the crystal. ' Placed in a gourd of water, 
it could render visible the apparition of a person who has 
bewitched another.' She gives a ease in Earopean times 
of a medicincf-nian who found the witch's habitat, bnt got 
only an iudisticct view of her face. On a second trial 
he was successful.' One may add that treasure-seekers 
among the Huille-che ' look earnestly ' for what they 
want to find 'into a smooth slab of black stone, which 
I suppose to be basalt.' * 

The kindness of Monsieur Lef^bure enables me to give 
another example from Madagascar.' Flacooit, describing 

• Rtpoit BthwU Bunau. ISB7-8S, p. 460 ; vol. il. p. 6». Cftptain 
Banrke'B toIuhls on The Mcdieim Jtfon of the dpacJ^t m&j- alto ba 
■coniullei]. 

' Pintro;. Adcmlwt. vol. ii. p. 890. 

^L'llialoirt da la ^and lU MA4ai}atcar, pu 1« 8i«i» dc FloMHrt. 
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the Malaga&ios, says that they squillent (a word aot 
ill LiLtt^). that is, divine by crystals, which ' fall Eroni 
heaven when it thunders.' Of course the rain reveals the 
orystals, an it does the flint instrumeuts called ' ibunder- 
bolts ' in many coontries. ' Lorsqu'lla squilleiit, ile ont 
oDe de ces pierres au coing de leurs tablettea, diaans 
qu'elle a la vertu de faire faire operation k leur figure 
de geomance.' Probably they used the crystalK as do 
the Apaches. On July 15 a Malagasy woman viewed, 
whether in hor crystal or otherwise, two French vesfiele 
which, like the Spanish fleet, were ' not iu sight.' aUo 
officers, and doctors, and others aboard, whom she hod 
seen, before their rctnm to Praoce, in Madagascar. The 
earliest of the ships did not arrive till August II. 

Dr. Callaway gives the Zulu practice, where the chief 
'sees what will happen by looking into the vessel." ' The 
ShamanB of 8il>eria and Eastern Ruasia employ the 
same method." The case of the Inca, Yiipanqui, ia 
very ciLriuns. 'As he came up to a fountain he eaw a 
piece of crystal fall into it, within which be beheld a figure 
of an Indian in the following shape. . . . The apparition 
then Taniahed, while the crystal remained. The Inca 
took care of it, and they say that he afterwardn saw 
everything he wanted in it.' " 

Here, then, we find the belief that hallncinations can 
be induced by one or other form of crystal-gazing, in 
ancient Pern, on the other side of the continent among 
the Huille-che, in Fez, in Madagascar, in Siberia, among 
Apaches, Hurons, Iroquois, Australian black fellows, 
Maoris, and in Polynesia. This is assuredly a wide range 

Puit, 1661, oh. 76. Vene ie 4vax Kkvires de franoo predlto pu lea 
Kflgres, »rftal qae Ton en peujtt HvitToir do Nouvcilos, Ao. 

' lUUfia of tke Aniattdu.p. mi. 

'J.AJ., NovcmUur 1804, p. 165. Rj-okor jx citad ; Zkvrnal, p. aft. 

' BiUt and Lawt of tfic Ynau, Cliniihir»l de Molina, p, 12. 
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■of geographicoi distribution. We also find the practice 
in Greece {Pausanias, VII. xxi. 12), in Kome (Vatro), in 
Egypt, and in India. 

Though anthropologjats have p&id do attention to tho 
snbject, it was of course familiar to later Kurope. ' Misa X ' 
has traced it among early Christians, in early Councils, in 
episcopal condem nations of specularii^ and so to 0r. Bee, 
under James VI.; Aubrey; the Regent d'Orleans in St.- 
Simon's Memoirs ; the modem mesmeriBts (Qregory, Mayo) 
&nd the mid* Victorian spiritualists, who, as nsual, explained 
the phenomena, in their prehistoric way, by ' spirits.' ' 
Till this lady examined the Eubject, nobody had thought 
of remarking that a belief so universal had probably some 
basis of facta, or nobody if we except two professors 
of chemistry and physiology, Drs. Gregory and Mayo. 
Miss X made experimentB, beginning by accident, like 
George Sand, when a child. 

The hallucinations which appear to her eyes in ink, oc 
crystal, are : 

1. Kevived memories ' arising thus, and thus only, from 
the Bubconficious strata ; * 

• 2. Objectivation of ideas or images — (a) consciously 
or (6) unconsciously — -in the mind of the percipient; 

'3. Visions, possibly telepathic or clairvoyant, implying 
acquirement of knowledge by Bupemormal means.* ' 

The examples given of the last class, the class which 
would be so useful to a priest or medicine-man asked to 
discover things lost, are of very slight interest.' 

Since Miss X drew attention to this subject, experi- 
ments have proved beyond doubt that a fair percentage 

' Boo Mi«» X'a article. 8,P3. Proceeding, t. 488. 'Op.eit.r. 505, 
'1( any rud«T nrisl)«B to rrt&ke »pertnientB, be, or sbe. ilianid not ba 
Astonished il tfae firet eryntnl figure repreeente ' the ahwlod dea4,' or a 
|i«r*on ill in boil. For (omc rc&son, or no reason, this it- ratbor * usual 
prBlndc, stgiiityin^ notliuiR. 
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of people, sane and heulthy, can see vivid landscapes, and 
figures of per&oDs in motion, in glass baUa and other 
vehiclut). This fuouHy Dr. FurJsh atUibuUis to ' dissociation,' 
practically to drowsiness. But he speaks by conjecture,^ 
lind without having witnessed experiments, us will 
shown later. I now offer a series of oxperimenta withi 
glass ball, coming under my own obser^'ation, in whij 
knowledge waa apparently acquired in no ordinary wo 
Of the absence of fraud I am pcirsoualty convinced, 
only by the characters of all concerned, but by the nati 
of the circuniataiicea. That adaptive memory did not later 
alt«r tlie narra-tives. as originally told, I feel certaio, be- 
cause they were reported to me, when I was not present, 
within less than a. week, precisely as they are now given, 
except in cases specialty noted. 

Early in the present year C1H97) 1 met a young lady 
who told me of three or four curious hallucinatory ex- 
periences of her own, which were sufBciently corroborated. 
Bh(t was innocent of psychical studies, and personally 
was, and is, in perfect health ; the pale cast of thought I 
being remote from her. I got a glass ball, and was pre-' 
sent when she first looked luto it. She saw, I remember, 
the interior of a house, with a fuU-lcngth portrait of a 
person imkuown. There were, I think, one or two other 
fancy pictures of the familiar kind, But she presently 
(living as she was, among strangers) developed a power of 
* seeing' persons and places unknown to her, but familiar 
to them. These expenence:s do seem to me to be good 
examples of what is called ' thought transference ; ' indeed, 
I never before could get out of a level balance of doubt on 
that subject, a balance which now leans considerably to 
the aQlnnative side. There may bu abundance of better 
evidence, but, knowing the persons and circumstances, 
and being pi-esent once at what seemed to me a crucial 
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example, I was more iuclined to be convinced. Tfai^ 
attitude appears, lo niyseK, illogical, bnt it is natural and 
nstial. 

We cannot tetl wlmt indications may be accidentallj- 

given in expeiriments in thought transference. But, in these 

caeea of crystal-gazing, the detail was too copious to be con- 

^d^etl, by a looker-on, in a wink or a cough. I do not mean 

L to say that success was invariable. I thought ot Dr. W. G. 

; . Grace, and tho scrycr saw an old man crawling along with 

' 4 * fitiok. But I doubt if Dr. Grace is very deeply seated 

Ml' in that mystic entity, my subconscious self. The 'scries * 

i' which came right wpsh sometimes, but not always, those of 

|> which the ' agent ' (or person scried for) was conscionsly 

Chinking. But tbo examples will illnstrato the various 

kinds of occurrences. 

Here one should &ist consider the arguments against 
accepting recognition of objects merely described by an- 
. other person. The cryetal-gazer may know the inquirer 
RQ intimately as to have a very good guess at the subject 
of his meditation. Again, a man is likely to be thinking 
of ft woman, and a woman of a man, so the field of 
conjecture is limited. In answer to the first objection 
I may say that the crystal-gazer was among strangers, 
all of whom, myself included, she now saw for the 
first time. Nor could she have studied their histories 
beforehand, for she could not know (normally) when she 
left home, that she was aboat to be shown a glass ball. 
or whom she would meet. The second objection is met 
by the circimi.<iitance that ladies were not usually picked 
out for men, nor men for women. Indeed, these choices 
were the exceptions, and in each case were marked by 
minutely particular details. A third objection is that 
credulity, or the love of strange novelties, or desire to 
oblige, biases the inqoircrs, and makes them anxious to 
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meoguiae somethiDg familiar in the server's deecriptionB. 
In the Bame way we know how people recognise faces in 
the moet blurred and vague of spiritist photographs, or 
«ee bmily reeemblancos in the moet rndimentary dongh- 
faced babies. Take descriptions of persons in a passport, 
'Or in a proclamation sketching the pergonal appearance of 
a criminal. These fit the men or women intended, but 
tbey also lit a crowd of other people. The descrip- 
tion given by the scryer then may come right by a for- 
Imtotts coincidence, or may be too crednlously recognised. 
The complex of coincidences, however, conld not be 
Attributed to chance selection out of the whole possible 
field of conjocturc. We must remember, too, that a series 
of Huch hits increases, at an enormoas rate, the odds 
against accidental conjectore. Of snch mere luck I 
may give an example. I was writing a story of which 
the hero was George Kelly, one of the ' Seven Men of 
Moidart.' A year after composing my tale, I found 
the Government description of Mr. Kelly (1736). It 
exactly tallied with my purely fanciful sketch, down to 
«yas, and teeth, and face, except that I made my hero 
' about six feet,' whereas the Government gave him five 
feet ten. But I knew beforehand that Mr. Kelly was a 
clergyman; hia curious career proved hmi to be a person 
of great activity and geniality — and he was of Irish birth. 
Even a dozen such guesses, equally comxt, could not 
suggest any powers of ' vision,' when so much was known 
"beforehand about the person guessed at. I now give 
cases in the experience of Miss Angus, as one may call 
the crystal-gazer. The first occurred the day after she 
got the glass ball for the first time. She writes : 

' I. — A lady one day asked me to scry out a friend of whom 
she would tlunk. Aimost immediately I exckinied "Here 
J8 an old, old lady looking at me with a triumphant smile 
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on her face. She has a prominent nose and nut-cmcker 
chin. Her face is ver>' much wrinkled, cspexiialiy at the 
sides of her eyes, as if she were always simling. She is 
wearing a tittle white shawl with a hiack edge. But f . . . 
she can't be old as her hair is quite brown ! although her 
face looks so very very old." The picture then vanished, 
and the lady said that I hod accurately described her 
friend's mutker instead of hiiuscif ; that it wiis a family 
joke that the mother must dye her hair, it was so brown, 
and she was eighty-two years old. The lady asked me if 
the vision were distinct enough for me to recognise a like- 
ness in the son's photograph ; next day she laid several 
photographs before me, and iu a momcut, without the 
slightest hesitation I picked him out from his wonderful 
likeness to my vision i ' 

The inquirer verbolly corroborated all the facta to me, 
within a week, but leaned to a theory of ' electricity.' She 
has read and coufmns this account. 

• n. — One afternoon I was sitting beside a young lady 
whom I had never seen or heard of before. She asked 
if she might Inok into my cryHlal, and while she did so I 
happened to look over her shoulder and saw a ship 
toshing on a very heavy choppy sea, although land waa 
still visible in the dim distance. That vanished, and, as 
suddenly, a little house appeared with five or six (I forget 
now the exact number I then counted) steps leading ap to 
the door. On the second step stood an old man reading a 
newspaper. In front of the bouse was a 5eld of tliick 
stubbly graas where some lambs, I was going to say, but 
they were more like very small shctp . . . were grazing. 

' When the scene vanished, the young lady told me I 
had vividly described a spot in Shetland where she and 
her mother were soon going to spend a few weeks.* 

T heard of this case from Miss Angus within aday or two 
of its occurrence, and it was then confirmed to me, verbally, 
by the other lady. She again confirms it (Beceraber 91, 
1897). Both ladies had hitherto been perfect strangers to 
each other. The old man was the schoolmaster, appa- 
rently. In her MS., Miss Angus writes 'Skye,' but at the 

B 
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time both she and tbc other Udy said Shetland (which I 
have restored). Id Shetliuid the sheep, like the ponies. Are 
smaJl. Portaitcus coiiicideoce, of course, may be invoked. 
The next account is by another lady, say Mi)<s Kose. 

'HI. — WritesMiss Rose — My first experience ot crystal 
gazing nos not n. pleasant one, as will be aeen from the 
Allowing which ] now n:late us exactly as I can reinetn- 
ber. I asked my friend, Miss Angus, to allow me to 
look in her cryst&J. and, after doing so for a abort lime, 
gavo up, saving it was very unsatisfactory, as, althon^b I 
saw a room with a bright fire in it and a bed all curtained 
and people coming and going, I could not make ont who 
they were, so I returned the crystal to Miss Angus, with 
the request that she might look for me. She said at once, 
" I see a bed with a man in it looking very ill and a lady 
in black beside it." Without sa>-ing any more Miss 
Angus still kept looking, and. after some time, I askod to 
hare one more lonk, aud on her passing the boU back to 
me, I received quite a shock, for there, perfectly clearly in 
a bright light, I saw stretched out in bed an old man 
apparently dead ; for a few minutes I conld not look, and 
on doing HO once more there appeared a lady in black and 
out of dense darkness a long black object was being carried 
and it stopped before a dark opening overhnng with 
rocks. At the time T saw this I was staying with 
consins, and it was a Friday evening. On Snn^y we 
heard of the death of the father-in-Taw of one of mjr 
cousins; of courHc J knew the old gentleman was very ill, 
bnt ray thoughts were not in the least about him when 
looking in the crystal. I may also say I did not recognise 
in the features of the dead man those of the old gentleman 
whose death I mention. On looking again on Sunday, I 
once more saw the curtained bod and some people." 

I now give Miaa Angus's version of this case, as 
originally recciTod from her (December 1897). I had 
previously received an oral version, from a person present 
at the scrying. It differed, in one respect, from what 
Miss Angne writes. Har version is offered because it la 
made independently, without consultation, or attempt to 
roconcilo recollections. 
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■ At a recent experieoce of gazing, for the first time 
] was able to make another see what I Bftw in the cryBfcal. 
^Mim Rose callod one afternoon, and begged me to look in 
the ball for ber. I did so, and iiiunudiutcly exclaimed, 
"Oh ! here is a bed, with a man in it looking very ill [I 
saw he was dead, but refrained From saying so], and there 
IB a lady dressed in black sitting beside the b^d." I did 
rot Tocogmse thti man to be anyone I know, so I told her 
to look, In a very short time she called out, " Oh ! I sc« 
the bed too ! But, oh ! take it away, tliu man is drad ! " 
She got quite a shock, and said she would never look in it 
again. Soon, however, curioBity prompted her to have 
one more look, nnd the scdne at once came back again, 
and slowly, from a misty object at the side of the bed. the 
lady in black became quite distinct. Then she described 
several people in the room, and said they were carrying 
something alt draped in black. When she saw this, she 
put the ball down and would not look at it again. She 
called a^n on Sunday {thia had been on Friday) with 
her cniiHin, and we teased her about being a/raid of the 
cry.stftl. 80 she said she would just look in it once more. 
She took the ball, but immediately laid it down again, 
saying, " No, I won't look, as the bed with the awful man 
in it is there again ! " 

'When they went home, they heard that the cousin's 
father-in-law had died that afternoon,' but to show he had 
never been in om- thoughts, tblthough we all knew he had 
not boon well, no one suggested him ; bis name was never 
mentioned in connection with the vision.' 

' Clairvoyance,' of course, is not illustrated here, the 
corpBe being mirocognised, and the coincidence, doubtless, 
accidental. 

The next case is attested by a civilian, a slight 
acquaintance of Miss Angns's, who now saw him for the 
second time only, but better known to her family. 

•rV.-^n Thursday. March — ? 1897. 1 was lunching 
with my friends the Anguses, and during luncheon the 

' Sondij KfUrnooa. tt hnot implici) thut iho pibUirea on Friday w«» 
jirophttif.. rroimbly lliM Itoxe mw wlmt Mini Aruus biul satii bj aid o< 
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oonversation turned upon crystal balls and tlie visions 
that, by some people, can be Hcen In thciu. The subject 
RroEc o«nng to MJss Angus having jutit been prcBoatod 
with a crystal ball by Mr. Ajadrew Lang. I asked her to 
let me see it, and then to try and see if she conld conjure 
up a vision of any peiBon of whom I might think. ... I 
fixod my mind upon a friend, a young trooper in the 
[reginient named], as I thnu(;lil his would be a striking 
and peculiar personality, owing to his uniform, and also 
because I felt sure that Miss Angus could not posKihly 
know of bis existence. I fixed my mind steadily upon 
my friencl, and presently Mifis Angus, who had alrtidy 
seen two cloudy visions of facea aoid people, called out, 
" Now I Bee a man on a honi« tutwl distinctly ; he is 
dceased most queerly, and glitters all over — why, it's A 
soldier I a soldier in uniform, but it's not an o0icer." My 
oxciboinent on hearing this was bo great that I ceased to 
concentrate my attention upon the thought of my friend, 
and the ^nsion faded away and could not aftern-ards be 
recalled.— December 2, 1807.* 

The witness gives the name ot the trooper, whom he 
had befriended in a severe illness. Mias Angus's own 
account follows : she had told me the story in June 1897. 

' Shortly after I became the happy possessor of a 
'* crystal " I managed to convert several very decided 
"sceptics," and I will here give a short account of my 
experiences with two or three of them. 

' One was with a Mr. , who was so determined 

to baffle me. he said he wonld tliink ot ft Iriend it would 
not hepotsihle for me to describe ! 

* I had only met Mr. the day before, and knew 

almost nothing about him or his pergonal friends. 

' I took tip the ball, which immediately became misty, 
and out of this mist gradually a crowd of pefiple appeared, 
but too indiatiuctly for me to recognise anyone, until 
suddenly a man on horseback came galloping along. I 
remember saying, " I can't describe what he is like, but ho 
is dressed in a very queer way — in something so bright 
that the son shining on him quite dazzles nie, and I can- 
not make him out ! " As he came nearer I exclaimed, 
"Why, it's a soldier in shiiung armour, but it's not an 
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officer, only a soldier ! '* Two trieiids who were in the 

room said Mr. 'b excitement was intense, and my 

attention was drawn from the ba.ll by hearing him call 
oat, " It's wondcirful ! it's perfectly true ! I was thinking 
of a young hoy, a son of a (ynftor, in whom I am deeply 

interested, and who ia a trooper in the in London, 

which would accoam for the crowd of people round him 
ID the street ! " ' 

The next ca&e is given, first in the version of the lady 
who was nnconsciousty scried for, and next in that of 
Miss Angus. The other lady writes : 

' v.— 1 met Miss A. for the first time in a friend's hotise 
in the south of England, and one evening mention was 
made of n crystal ball, and oar hostess asked Miss A. to 
look in it, and, if possible, tell her what was happening 
to a friend of hers. Miss A. took the crystal, and our 
hoBtess put her hand on Miss A.'s forehead to " will her." 
I, not believing in this, took up a book and went to the 
other side of the room. I was suddenly very much 
startled to hear Miss A., in quite an agitated way, describe 
a Bcene that had most certainly been very often in my 
thoughts, bnt of which I had never mentioned a word. 
She accurately described a ra^e-course in Scotland, and 
an accident which happened to a friend of mine only a 
week or two before, and she was evidently going tlirough 
the same doubt and anxiety that I did at the time as to 
whether he was actually killed or only very much hurt. 
It really was a most wonderful revelation to me, as it was 
the verij firet time I had seen a crystal. Our hostess, 
of course, was very much aunoyed that she had not been 
able to influence Miss A., while I, who had appeared bo 
very indifferent, should have affected her. — November 23, 
1807.' 

Miss Angus herself writes ; 

' Another case was a rather interesting one, as I some- 
how got inaide the thoughts of one lady while another 
was doing her best to influence me I 

' Miss , a friend in Brighton, has strange "mag- 
netic" powers, and felt quite sure of success with me and 
the ball. 
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' Another lady. Miss H.., who was present, laughed at 
the whole thing, especially when Miss — insisted on 
hoMing my hand and putting her other hand ou my fore- 
bead ! Miss U. in a scornful manner Cook up a book, and, 
eroBsing to the other aitia nl the room, left us to our folly. 

' In a very short time I fctt mj^f getting excited, 
which had never happened before, when I looked in tbe 
crystal. I saw a crowd of people, and in some etrange 
way I felt I was in it. and we all seemed to be waiting 
for something. Soon a rider catno past, young, dreasea 
for racing. His honte ambled past, and he sniiletl and 
nodded to those he knew in the crowd, and then was lost 
to sight. 

'In a moment we all seemed to feel as if something 
bad happened, and I went through great agony of sus- 
pense trying to see wh»c seiuned just iH^yond my view. 
Boon, however, two or three men approached, and carriod 
him past before my eyes, and again niy anxiety was 
intense to discover if he were only very badly hurt or i£ 
life were really extinct. All this happened in a few 
moments, but long enough to have loft me so agitated 
that I coultl not realiav it had only betm ii vision in a 
glasB ball. 

'By this time Miss H. had laid aside her book, and 
came forward (juite startled, and told me that I had 
accurately descnbed a scene on a race-course in Scotland 
which 6he had witnessed just a week or two befnre^a 
scene that had very often bt«n in her thoughts, but, as we 
were strangers to each other, she had never uieutioned. 
She also said I had exactly described her own feelings at 
the time, and had brought it all back in a most vivid 
manner. 

' The other la<ly was ratbw disappointed that, alt^r she 
had concentrated htit thoughts so hard, I should have 
been influenced instead by one who had jeered at ihe 
whole affair.' 

[This anecdote wbm also told to me, within a few days 
of the occurrence, by Miss Angus. Her version was that 
she first saw a gentleman rider going to the post and 
nodding to his Cnends. Then she saw him carried on a 
stretcher through the crowd. 8he seemed, she said, to be 
actually present, and felt somewhat agitated. The fact 
of the aceidi'iit was, latttr, uienttnned to me in Scotland 
by another lady, a stranger to all the persons. — A. L.] 
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VI. — I may briefly add an experiment of December 21, 
1897. A. gentleman had recently come from England to 
the Soottiali town where Miss Angus lives. He dined 
with her family, and nbont 10.15 to 10.30 p.m. she 
proposed to look in the glass for a scene or person of 
whom he was to think. He called up a mental pictnn 
it a ball at which he had recently been, and o£ a young 
ly to whom he had there been introduced. The lady's 
lace, however, he could not clearly visualise, and Miss 
AngQS reported nothing but a view of an empty balUroom, 
nith polished floor and many lights. The gentleman 
made another fJTort, and romembcrc-d Ins partni^r with 
some distinctness. Miss Angus then described another 
roocD, not a ball-room, comfortably fumiahed, in which 
a girl with brown hair drawn back from her forehead, and 
attired in a high-necked white blouse, was reading, or 
writing letters, under a bright light in an unshaded glass 
globe. The description of the features, figure, and height 

tallied with Mr. "s recollection ; but he had never 

seen this Geraldiuc of an hour except in bull dr^ss. He 
and Miss Angus noted the time by their watches (it was 
10,30), and Mr. — — said that on the first opportunity he 
would ask the young lady how she had bean dressed 
and how employed at that hour on December 21. On 
December 22 he naet her at another dance, and her reply 
corroborated the crystal picture. She hail been writing 
letters, in a high-necked white blouse, under an incan- 
deecent gas lamp with an unshaded glass globe. She was 
entirely unkno\vu to Miss Angus, and had only been seen 

once by Mr. . Mr. and the lady cf the crystal 

picture corroborated all this in writing. 

I now suggested an experiment to Miss AngtiE, which, 
after all. was clearly not of a nature to establish a ' test * 
for sceptics. The inquirer was to write down, and 
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mcloee in an envelope, a st&tement of his thoughts; Miss 
Angns was to do the same with her deBcription of the 
picture &eeu by her ; and these dociuuents were to be 
sent to me, without commiinication between the inquirer 
and the crystiil-gtizer. Of course, this could in no way 
prove absence of coUusion, a* the two partieB might 
arrange privately beforehand what the vision was to be. 

Indeed, nobody is apt to be convinced, or shaken, 
unless he is himself the inquirer and a stranger to the 
seeress, as the people in these experiments were. Evi> 
donee interesting to thevi — ajid, in a secondary degree, to 
others who know them — can thus be procured ; bat 
strangers are left to the same choice of doubts as in 
all reports of psychological experiences, 'cliromatic audi- 
tion,' views of coloured numerals, and the other topics 
illufitratcd by Mr. Qalton s interesting researches. 

In this aSair of the envelopes the inquirer was a 
Mr. Pembroke, who had just made Miss Angus's ac- 
quaintance, and was but a sojourner in the land. He 
wrote, before knowing what Miss Angus bad seen in the 
bell: 

'Vn.— On Sunday, January 28, 1898, whilst Miss 
Angus was looking in the crystal ball, T was thinking of 
my brother, who was, I believe, at that time, somewhere 
between Sabatlm (Punjab, India) and Kgypt. I was 
anxious to know what stage of bis journey he had 
reached.' 

Miss Angus saw, and wrote, before telling Mr. 
Pembroke : 

* A long and very white road, with tall tree» at one 
side ; on the other, a river or lake of greyish water. 
Blue 6ky, with a crimaon simset. A great black ship is 
anchored near, and on the deck I see a man lying, 
apparently very ill. He is a powerful-looking man, fair, 
and very much bronzed. Seven or eight Englishmen, in 
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very light clothes, are staDding on the road beside the 
boat. 

'Januaor 3S, 1698,* 

'A great black ship,' anchored in 'a river or lake,' 
naturally suggests the Saez Canal, where, in fact, Mr. 
Pembroke's brother was just arriving, as was provn^ by a 
letter received from him eight days after the experiment 
yv&H recorded, on January 31. At that date Mr. Fern- 
broke had not yet been told the nature of Miss Angus's 
•crystal picture, mor had she any knowledge of his brother's 
■whereabouts. 

Id February 1898, Miss Angus again came to the place 
where I was residing. We visited together the scene 
of an biBtoricat crime, and Miss Angus looked into the 
glass ball. It was easy for her to 'visualise' the inci- 
dents of the crime (the murder of Cardinal Beaton), for 
they are familiar enough to mauy people. What she did 
see in the ball was a tall, pale lady, ' about forty, but 
looking thirty-five,* with hair drawn back from the brows, 
standing beside a high chair, dressed in a wide farthingale 
of stiff grey brocade, without a ruff. The costume corre- 
sponds well (as we found) with that of 1546. and I said, 
' I suppose it is Mariotte Ogiivy ' — to whom Mies Angus's 
historical knowledge (and perhaps that of the general pub- 
lic) did not extend. Mariotte was the Cardinal's lady-love, 
and was in the Castle on the night before the murder, 
according to Kuox, She had been in my mind, whence 
{on the theory of thought transference) she may have 
passed to Miss Angus's mind ; but I had never speculated 
on Mariotte's costume. Nothing but conjecture, of conrse, 
comes of these apparently ' retrtitipeetive ' pictures ; though 
a most singular and picturesque coincidcuco oconrrcd, 
which may he told in a very diCTcreut connection. 

The next example was noted at the same town. The 
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lady who fumisbes it is well known to me, and it was 
verbally corroborattjd by Miss Angus, to whom the lady, 
her absent nephew, and all about her, were entirely 
strange. 

' Vm, — I was very anxiouB to know whether my 
nephew would be sent to India this year, so I told Miss 
AngUB that 1 bad thought oi something, and a.sked her to 
look in the glasH ball. She did so, bnt almost immediHlvly 
tamed round and looked out of the window at the sea, 
and said, '* I saw a eliip so distinctly I thought it must be 
a reflection." She looked in the ball again, and said, " It 
is a large ship, and it is passing a huge rock mth a light* 
house on it, I can't kihj who are on the ship, but the 
sky iH very clear and blue. Now I see a large building, 
soKiething like a club, and in front there are a great many 
people sitting and walking about. I think it must be 
some place abroad, for the people are all dressed in very 
light clothes, and it seeins to be very sunny and warm. 
I «ec a young man sitting on a chair, with his foot 
Straight out before hitu. He is not talking to anyone, 
but seeiUB to be Usteuing to something. He is dark aud 
Blight, and not very tall ; and his eyebrows arc dark and 
very distinctly marked," 

' 1 had not had the pleaBure of meeting Miss Angus 
Wore, and nhe knew nothing whatever about my nephew ; 
but the ycuDg man described was exactly like him, both 
in his appearance and in the way he was sitting.' 

In this case thought transference may be appealed to. 
The lady was thinking of her nephew in connection with 
India. It is not maintained, of course, that the picture 
was of a prophetic character. 

The following examples have some cmicus and 
unusual features. On Wednesday, Febroary 2, 1897, 
Miss Angus was looking in the crystal, to amuse six or 
Buvcn people whoso acquaintance she had that day made. 
A gentleman, Mr. Bissett, asked her ' wlmt letter was in 
his pocket.' She then saw, under a bright sky, and, as it 
were, a long way otT, a large building, in and out of which 
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many men were coming and going. Her impression was 
tbftt Ihe ecene mast be abroad. In the little company 
present, it should be added, wa.5 a lady, Mrs. Cockbnm, 
who had cousidarable reusoii Lu think of Iter young 
loanicd daaghtor, then at a plac« about fifty miles away. 
After Miss Angus had described the large building and 
crowds of men, some one asked, 'Is it an exchange?* 
' It might be,' iiht! said. ' Now conius & man in a great 
hurry. He has a broad brow, and short, curly hair ; ' 
hat pressed low down on his eyes. The face is very 
eerioufl ; but he has a deUghtful smile." Mr. and Mrs. 
Biasett now both recognised their friend ajid stockbrokec, 
whose letter was in Mr. Bisttett's pocket. 

The vision, which interested Miss Angus, passed away, 
and was interrupted by that of a hospital nurse, and of » 
lady in a peignoir, lying on a sofa, with hare, feet? Miss 
Angus mentioned this vision as a bore, she being more 
interested in the stockbroker, who seems to have inherited 
what was once in the possession of another stockbroker — 
' the smile of Charles Lamb.' Mrs. Cockbum, for whom 
no pictures appeared, was rathur vexed, and privately 
expressed with freedom a very sceptical opinion about the 
whole affair. But. on Saturday, Fcbruar>- 5, 1897. Miss 
Angus was again with Mr. and Mrs. Biasett. When 
Bfis. Bissett annumiced that she had ' thought of some- 
thing,' Miss Angus saw a walk in a wood or garden, beside 
ft river, under a brilliant bitie sky. Here was a lady, very 
well dressed, twling a white paraNol on her shoulder as 
she walked, in a carious ' stumpy ' way, beside a gantlo- 
man in light clothes, such as are worn in India. He ww 
broad-shouldered, had a short neck and a. straight nose, 

' MiM Angu* «ould not b« ram ot iho colour of tho Uftli. 

' Ttw pontion wu Buoh Lhftt Miis Annus ooold not we the (a«o ol th»- 
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«nd Memed to listen, langhing, but indtSezcnt, to fab 
obvjou«1y viviuiinuH companion. The lady bad a * Amva * 
face, indicrktivo of ill hoftltb. Thon followed a ao^» is 
which Ihfi man, uithout the lady, wae lookizig oo at 
A nuiubor of OricntolK busy in the felling ai trees. 
Mm. Biftftett mcnffntHiHl, in the lady, her stsSec, libs. 
Clifton, in Indiu— above all, when Miss Angos gav* ft 
raalidtio imitation of Mrs. Clifton's walk, tbc peeafiai^ 
«t which wan catifwd by an illness some years ago. Ifrs. 
and Mr. liiftsc'tt alno nscognieed their brother-in-law in 
thi! guntlenian noen iu both pictures. On being shown a 
portrait of Mm. Clifton as a girl, Mise Angoa etid it was 
' lilco, but too pretty.' A pbott^raph done EeceoUyt 
however, showed her 'the drawn face' of the crystal 
pictaru.' 

Next day, Bund&y, February 6, Mrs. Biseett reotaved, 
what was not usual — a letter from her sister in India, 
Mrs. Clifton, datcil Janimry 20. Mrs. Clifton described 
u place in a native Stnte, whore she had been at a great 
' function,' in certain g!u-den>; beside a river. She added 
that they went going to another place for a certain 
purpose, ' and then wo go into camp till the end of 
Febniary.' One of Mr. Clifton's duties is to direct the 
cleariDg of wood preparatory to the formation of the 
eamp, ns in MIhh Angus's cr>'stal picture' The sceptical 
Mrs. Cockbum heard of these coincidences, and an idea 
occurred to her. She wrote to her daughter, who has 
been mentioned, and asked whether, on Wednesday, 
February 2, she had been lying on a sofa in her bed-room, 
with bare feet. The young lady confessed that it was 

' 1 uw tbfl pbotoKrapha. 

* I hR-To iMMt ihown tlie letter of Juiuoi? iO. nhiofa confirratd tba 
aridoac* ol tbo cijrstal picturcf. The camp wim tanned (or oRicial ptupMM 
in whicli Ur. Clifton vu concomctl. A IcLtci ot Fcbni&iy 9 uaoonNiosilr 
corro borate*. 
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indeed m ; ' and, when she heard how the fact came to ho 
known, cxpres&od bcrsolf with some warmth on the aboge 
o( glatss balls, which bend to rob life of its privacy. 

In this case ihe prima /acie aspect of things is that 
a thought of Mr. Biasett's about his Ktockbroker, dulce 
ridenUm, somehow reflected itself into Misa Angus's mind 
by way of the glass bail, and was interrupted by a 
thought of Mrs. Cockburn's, lis to her daughter. But bow 
these thoughts came to display the unknown facts con* 
ceming the garden by the river, the felling of trees for 
A ciuup, and the baj-o feet, is a question about which it is 
fain to theorise.' 

On the vanishing of the jungle scene there appeared 
a pictoro of a man in a dark undress uniform, beside a 
great bay, in which were ships of war. Wooden hats, as 
in a pla^ie district, wore on shora Mr. Biaaett asked, 
' What is the man's eipceBsion ? ' ' He looks as if he had 
been giving a lot of last orders.' Then appeared ' a place 
like a hotipital, with five or sLt beds — no, berths : it is 
a ship. Here is the man again.* He was minutely 
described, one peculiarity being the way in which his hair 
grew— or, rather, did not grow— on his temples. 

Miss Angus now asked, 'Where is my little lady?' — 
meaning the lady of the twirling p&rasul and staccato 
walk. *0h, I've left off thinking of hor,' said Mrs. 
Bissett, who had been thinking of, and recognised in the 
officer in undress uniform, her brother, the man with the 
singular hair, whose face, in fact, bad been scarrud in that- 
way by an encounter with a tiger. He was expected to 
sail from Bombay, but news of his setting forth has not 

' The Incident ot the foot «cfluired kt 4.30 to T.SO r.x. The orrstnl 
piotDre vas ftboQt 10 p.m. 

< HUa Anpis hiwl only vilhin the week miul« the uquaiDUneo of Mm. 
Oookborn uiil the BisMtls. 01 IhoM KUtitfaa «f Ihit'in mX a duluuiD th^ 
had no knowledge. 



no 
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been receiTecl (February 10) at the moment when this is 
written.' 

In theso Indian cases, 'thought tnmsforencc' mty 
account for the correspondence between the ngures seen 
by Miss Angus and the ideas in the mind of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bissett. Bat the hyputhosis oi thought transference, 
while it woTild cover the wooden huts at Bombay {Mrs. 
Bissott knowing that hiir brother was about to leave that 
place), can scarcely explain the scene in the garden by the 
river and the scene with the trees. The incident of the 
bare feet may be regarded els a fortuitous coincidence, 
since Miss Angus saw the young lady foreahort«ned, and 
couM not describe her face. 

In the Introductory Chapter it was observed that the 
phoDomcna which apparently point to some onaccount- 
able supernormal faculty of acquiring knowledge are 
'triviaJ.' These anecdotes illastrate the triviality; but 
the facts certainly left a number of people, wholly un- 
familiar with such experiments, under the impression that 
Miss Angus's glass ball was like Prince All's magical 
telescope in the 'Arabian Nights.'* These experiments, 
however, occasionally touch on intimate personal matters, 
and cannot be reported in such instances. 

It will be remarked that the faculty is freakish, and 
doee not always respond to conscious exertion of thought 



' I have won ft phologrkpli ol Ihia gentlomut. Major Hojnilton, which 
IMm with the (nil duariplion given bjr Mini Angas, u rep(Nled b^ Mm. 
ftiHti. All tli« propel nftniw hen, us throughout, nn &ltrrad. 

Tbia aooQOiit 1 wrote from Uie verba) HUWnirat ol Mn. fiiiMU. Ii 
wu Uira rvftd and wnoborated by hertcll. Mr. BiiMtt, Mr. Cookhlira,Hn. 
Codkbiim, ftnd Ulu Ab^b, who added dftl«B ftsd «if^iitnr«i. 

* The leltor* attuting «wh ol Ihesa eipcxiaiGiiti aro In mj powuiioB* 
The real namea ure in no case ^iveo in ibin accnrmt, by my own dMin,] 
hot (with pennieslan al the persoaa concerned) cnn be cammanfeateJ ' 
yrivfttflly. 
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in the mind of the inqnirer. Thus, in Caee I. & connection 
of the pereon thought of is discerned ; in another the 
mind of a stranger present seems to be read. In another 
case (not given here) the inquirer tried to visualise* a card 
for a person present to guess, while Mitis Angus was asked 
to describe an object much present to the inquirer's mind, 
but, for the moment, in the background — behind the 
thonghtof thecard. The double experiment wasadouble- 
barrelled success. 

It seems Iiardly necessary to point out that chance 
coincidence will not cover this sot ol cases, where in each 
'guess' the field of conjecture is bomidless, and is not 
even narrowed by the cryatal-gazer's knowledge ol the 
persons for whose diversion she makes the experiment. 
&B ' muscle-reading ' is not in question {in the one case 
of contact butween inquirer and ci-ystal-gazcr the resuita 
were anexpected). and as no unconsciously made signs 
could convey, for example, the idea of a cavalry soldier 
in uniform, or an accident on a iBce-course in two 
tabteaiix, 1 do not at present see any more plausible ex- 
planation than that of thought teansferenoe, though how 
that is to account for some of the cases given I do not 
precisely understand. 

Any one who can accept the assui'ance of my personal 
belief in the good faith of all concerned will see how very 
uselol this faculty of crystal-gazing must be to the 
Apache or Australian medicine-man or Polynesian priest. 
Preakish as the faculty is, a low real successes, well 
exploited and eked out by fraud, would set up a wizard's 
reputation. That a faculty of being thus afifected is 
genuine seems proved, apart from modem evidence, by 
the world-wide prevalence of crystal-gazing in the ethno- 
giuphic Kgion. But the discovery of this prevalence 
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had not been made, to my knowledge, before modern 
instances induced me to notice the circumatftnoes, sporadi- 
cally recorded in books of travel. 

The phenomena are certainly of a kind to encourage the 
eavage theory of the wandering aoul. How else, thinkers 
wonld SAy, can the seer visit the distant place or person, 
and correctly describe men and scenes which, in the body, 
he never saw ? Or they would encourage the Polynesian 
belief thii,t the ' spirit ' of the thing or person looked for is 
suspended by a. god over the water, crystal, blood, ink, or 
whatever it may be. Thus, to anthropologists, the dis- 
covery oC crystal-gazing as a thing widely diCTuaed and 
still flourishing ought to be grateful, however much they 
mny blame my childieh credulity. I may add that I have 
no ground to suppose that crystal-gazing will ever be 
of practical sonrice to the police or to persons who have 
lost articles of portable property. But I have no objection 
to experiments being made at Scotland Yard.' 

' Tha iMultji of aeving ' f&noy piotun-H ' in Die glaaa Ib hr from 
uncommon. 1 Imve uoly m«t willi three olber persoDs beald«S Wm Adkmb, 
two ot them men, who had any Buoccsii In ' telepathic ' OTTBtal -gKsing. In 
OOrreoliDg ' nivitnat ' (Mnrcfa Itt), 1 loarti thut the brolhor of Mr. Pnmbrohft 
{p. 10&) wrote troiu Oiuru ou Jiuiutirj 37- Tha ' tary ' at Jannar? 38 rvpre- 
WDbed hU >bip tn tbe8a«£CitQal. Be wKs.fts his letter showR. in iiiiAriiiitins 
at Sues, at Moeca'a Wella, troni Jftnuary SS to Janaarf id. Mnjoi Hiimilton 
(pp. 109, LIO), on the other hiLnd, !«ft Bombaj, indoed, bat not bj aa*, luiu 
iUa cr^ttlal-jiioLure. 8m Appendix C. 
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VI 

ANTBROPOLOOY AND HALLVCIlfATIONS 

"We h&ve been examining cases, saTage or civiliHed, in 
■which knowledge is believed to be acquired through no 
known chiuinel of sense. All such instanccB among 
Bavnges, whether of the nature of clairvoyance simple, 
or by aid of gazing in a smooth surface, or in dreams, 
or in trance, or through second sight, would confirm 
if they did not originate the belief in the separable 
sool. The Eoul, if it is to visit distant places and 
collect information, mast leave the body, it would bo 
argued, and must so for be capable of leading an in- 
dependent life. Perhaps we ought next to study cases 
of 'possession,' when knowledge is supposed to be con- 
veyed by an alien Bool, ghost, spirit, or god, taking 
up its abode in a man. and speaking out of his lips. 
But it seems better first to consider the alleged super- 
normal phenomena which may have led the savage 
teasoner to believe that he was not the onHy owner of & 
separable soul : that other people were equally giftod. 

The sense, as of separation, which a savage dreamer 
or seei: would feel afti^r a dream or vision in which he 
visited remote places, would satisfy him that hie soul. 
at least, was volatile. But some experience of what 
he would take to be visits from the spirits of others, 
would be needed before he recognised that other men, 
08 well as he, had the faculty ot sending their souls a 
journeying. 

I 
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Now, ordinary dreams, in which the dreamer seemed 
to see persons who were really remote, would supply 
to the savage reaBoner a certain amount of affirmative 
evidence. It is part of Mr. Tylor's contention that 
savage? (like some cliildren) are sahject to the difficulty 
which moat of m ma.y have occoeionaUy felt in deciding 
'Did this really happen, or did I dream it?' Thus, 
ordinary dreams would offer bo the early thinker some 
evidence that other men's souls ooutd visit his, as he 
believes that his can visit them. 

But men, we may assume, were not, at the afisiimed 
stage of thought, bo besotted aa not to take a great 
practical distinction between sleeping and waking expe- 
rience on the whole. As has been shown, the distinction 
is made by the lowest savages of our acquaintance. One 
clear waking hallucination, on the other hand, of the 
presence of a person really absent, could not but tell more 
with the early philosopher than a score of dreams, for to 
be easily forgotten is of the essence of a dream. Savages, 
indeed, oddly enough, have hit on our theory, ' dreams 
go by contraries.' Dr. Callaway illustrates this for the 
Zulus, and Mr. Scott for the Mang'anza. Thus they do 
discriminate between sleeping and waking. We must 
therefore examine waking hallucinations in the field of 
actual experience, and on sucli recent evidence as may be 
accessible. If these hallucinations agree^ in a certain ratio, 
beyond what fortuitous coincidence can explain, with re*l 
but onknown events, then auch halluciuation« would greatly 
strengthen, in the mind of an early thinker, the savage 
theory that a man at a distance may, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, project his spirit on a journey, and be seen 
where he is not present. 

When Mr. Tylor wrote bis book, the stndy of the 
occasional waking hallucinations of the sane and healthy 
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was in ite iofancy. Much, indeed, had been written about 
hallucinations, but these were mainly the chronic false 
perceptions of maniacs, of drunkards, and of persons in 
bad health such as Nicolai and Mrs. A. The hallactua- 
tions of peraons of genius— Jeanne d'Arc, Luther, Socraws, 
Pascal, were by eome attributed to lunacy in these famous 
, people, Scarcely any wnLers before Mr. Qalton had 
recognised the occurrence of halluciDations once in a 
life, perhaps, among healthy, sober, and mentally sound 
people. If these were known to occur, they were dis- 
missed as dreams of an unconscious sleep. This is still 
practically the hypothesis of Dr. Parish, as we shall see 
later. But in the last twenty years the infrec[u«nt 
hallucinations of the sane have been recognised by Mr. 
Galton, and discussed by Professor James, Mr. Gumey, 
Dr. Pariali, and many other writers. 

Two results have followed. First, ' ghosts' are shown to 
be, when not illusions caused by mistaking one object for 
another, then hallucinations. As these most frequently 
represent a living person who is not present, by parity of 
reason the appearance of a dead person is on the same level, 
is Qot a space- filling ' ghost,' but merely an holiucination. 
Such an appearance can, prima facie, suggest no reason- 
able inference as to the continued existence of the dead. 
On the other hand, the new studies have raised the 
perhaps insoluble question, 'Do not hallucinations of the 
sane, representing the living, coincide more frequently 
than mere luck can account for, with the death or other 
crisis of the person apparently seen 7 ' If this could be 
proved, then there would seem to be a causal nexus, a 
relation of cause and effect between the hallucination and 
the coincident crisis. That connection would be pro- 
visionally explained by some not understood action of the 
mind or brain of the person in the crifiis, on that of the 
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person who has the bnUucijnation. This is no new idea ; 
only the name, Telepathy, is modem. Of coarse, if all 
this were accepted, it would be the next step to ask 
whether hallacinations repreRenting the dead show any 
signs of being caused by some action on the side of the 
departed. That is a topic on which the little that we 
have to say must be said later. 

In the meantime the reader who has persevered so hx 
is apt to go no further. The prejudice against 'wraiths* 
and 'ghosts' is very strong; but, then, our innocent 
phantasms are neither (as we miderstand their nature) 
ghosts nor wraiths. Kant broke the edges of his meta- 
physical tools against, not these phantasms, but the logically 
inconceivable entities which were at once material and 
non-matcriaI,at once ' spiritual ' and ' space-fiUiug.' There 
is no such difficulty about hallucinations, which, whatever 
else may be said about them, are familiar facts of experience. 
The only real objections are the statements that hallucina- 
tions are always morbid (which is no longer the universal 
belief of physiologists and psychologists), and tliat the 
alleged coincidences of a phantasm of a person with the 
unknown death of that person at a distance are 'pure 
flukes.' That is the question to which we recur later. 

In the meantime, the defenders of the theory, that there 
is some not understood connection of cause and effect 
between the death or other crisis at one end and the per- 
ception representing the person affected by the crisis at 
the other end, point out that such hallucinations, or other 
effects on the percipient, exist in a regular rising scale of 
potency and perceptibility. Suppose that ' A'a ' death in 
Yorkshire is to afifect the consciousness of ■ B ' in Surrey 
1>efore he knows anything about the fact (suppose it for the 
sake of argument), then the effect may take place (1) on 
' B's ' emotions, producing a vague matawe and gloom ; 
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(Q) on bis motor nerves, orging him to some act ; (3) or 
may tmnslate itself into his senses, as a tonch folt, a voice 
heard, a fignre seen ; or (4) may render itself as a phrase 
or an idea. 

Of these, (1) the emotional effect is, ot coarse, the 
vaguest. We may all have had a sudden fit ot gloom 
which we could not explain. People rarely act on such 
impressions, and, when they do, are often wrong. Thus a 
friend of my own was suddenly so overwhelmed, at golf, 
with inexplicable misery (though winning his match) that 
he apologieed to hie opponent and walked home from the 
ninth hole. Nothing was wrong at home. Probably 
some real ground of apprehension had obscurely occurred 
to hie mind and expressed itself iu his emotion. 

Bntone may illnstrate what did look like a coincidence 
by the experience of the same friend. He inhabited, as a 
young married man, a flat in a house belonging to an 
acquaintance. The haU was covered by a kind of glass 
roof, over part^ of its extent, He was stajing in the 
country with hia wife, and as they travelled home the 
lady was beset with an irresistible conviction that some- 
thing terrible had occurred, not to her children. On 
reaching their house they found that one of their maids 
hakd fallen through the glass roof and killed herself. They 
also learned that the girl's aister had arrived at the house, 
immediately after the accident, explaining that she was 
driven to come by a sense that something dreadful had 
happened. The lawyer, too, who represented the owner of 
the house, bad appeared, unsummoued, from a convictioa» 
which he could not resist, that for some reason unknown 
be was wanted there.' Here, then, was not an hallucina- 
tion, but an emotional efTcct simultaneously reaching the 

' The ladf, bar hosbfind, and the Iaw:r»r, ftll known to me, f|Kv« meb tho 
■tot; in writing ; (lie eervaDl'a siet«i kas been lost sight of. 
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conscioosoess of three pecson^, and coinciding with an 
unknown crisis.' 

Cases in which a person feels urged to an act <2) are 
also recorded. Indeed, th^ lawyer's in ourauecdut«i«such 
an instance. Not to trouble ourselves (3) with ' voicee,' 
bollacinations of sight, coinciding with a distant unknown 
crisis, are traced from a mere feeling that somebody is in 
the room, followed by a vtental, ox mind's eye picture of 
a person dying at a distance, up to a kind of * vision ' of a 
potBon ot scene, and eo on to balluciuations appealing, at 
once, to touch, sight, and huariug. As some hundreds of 
these narratives of coincidental hallacinations in every 
degree have been collected from witnesses at first band, 
often personally known, and usually personally croes- 
qoeetioDcd, by the student, it is difiicolt.to deny thiit there 
is A prima facie case for inquiry.* 

There is here no question of •spirits,' with all their 
physical and metaphysical difficulties. Nor ig there any 
desire to shirk the fact that many 'preaeDtimeuts ' and 
bailacmations of the sane coincide with no ascertainable 
bet. We only provisionally posit the possibility of an 
influence, in its nature unknown, of one mind on another 
at a distance, such influence translating itself into an 
hallucination. An inquiry into this suhjt.-ct, in the cthno- 
graphic and modem fields, may be new but involves no 
* saperstition,' 

We now return to Mr. Tylor, who treats of hallucina- 
tions among other experiences which led early savage 
thinkers to believe in ghosts or separable souls, the origin 
of religion. 

■ Be* ibrec other g&sm In I'ttxadit^/t. 8.P.R.. 11. lit. 138. Tno oihon 
■n o(r«Md hf Mr, Hrniry Joints and Mr. ). Kevilla Mukelyiie ol ths 

'See 'PhuitaAinfl of iha Living' uiil 'A Thooi; ai Apjuritions,* 
Protxtdiugt, 8.P..K., voL El, bjr Mesire. Oiirnrj uid Ujen. 
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As to the causeti ot haltucinations in genural, Mr. Tylor 
lias something to say, but it is aothing systematic. 
< 8ickDe^, exhaustion, and excitement ' cause savages to 
behold 'human spectreB," ta 'the objective reality" of 
which they believe. But if an educated modem, not stok, 
nor exhaust<^J, nor excited, has an hallucination of a friend's 
presence, he, too, believes that it is ' objcctivo,' is his 
friend in flesh and blood, till he 6nds out big mistake, by 
examination or reflection. As Professor William James 
remarks, in his ' Principles of Psychology,' sach solitary 
hallacinations of the s&ne and healthy, nnoe in a life-time, 
are difficult to account for, and are by no means rare. 
* Sometimes,' Mr. Tylor obeerres, ' the phikntom bus the 
characterJBtic quality o£ not being visible to all of an 
assembled company,' and he adds ' to assert or imply that 
they are visible sometimes, and to some persons, but not 
always, or to everyone, is to lay down an explanation of 
facts which is not, indeed, our usual modem explanation, 
but which is a perfectly rational and iotelligible product 
of early science.' 

It is, indeed, nor has later soienca produced any 
rational and intelligible explanation of collective hallucina- 
tions, shared by several persons at once, and perhaps not 
perceived by others who are present. Mr. Tylor, it is 
tzue, asserts that ' in civilised countries a rumour of some 
one having seen a phantom is enough to bring a sight of 
it to others whose minds are in a properly receptive 
state.' But this is arguing in a circle. What is 'a 
properly receptive state ' ? If illnesB, overwork, ' ex- 
pectant attention,' make ' a properly receptive state," I 
should have seen several phaotoms in several ' haunted 
houses.' But the only thing of the ^rt I ever 
saw occurred when I was thinking of nothing less, 
when I was in good health, and when I did not know 
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(nor Aid I learn till long utter) that it was the right and 
usual pluintoin to aee. Mr. Podmore remarks that various 
nieinbers of tlio Psychical Society have sojourned in 
Tarions 'hauntod housea,' '8ome of them in a etate of 
expectancy and nervous excitement,' which never caused 
them to see phantoraB, for tbey saw none.' 

Mr. Tylor treats of waking hallucinationB in much the 
same uiaimcr as he deals with ' travelling clairvoyance.' 
He does not study them ' in the Beld of experience.' He 
18 not concerned with the truth of the facts, important as 
we think it would he, but with his theory that ballucioa- 
tiona, among other causes, woold naturally give rise to 
the belief in spirita, and thus to the early philosophy \ 
of Animism. Now, certainly, the hallucination of a 
person's presence, say at the moment of his death at a 
distance, would suggest to a savage that something of the 
dying man's, something syiuboliBed in the word 'ehadow,' 
or 'breath' {spiritus), had come to say farewell. The 
modem ' Bi)i ritualistic ' theory, again, that the dead man's 
'spirit' is actually present to the percipient, in space, 
coTTesponds to, and is derived from, the animistic philo- 
sophy of the savage. But we may believe in such ' dealli* 
wraiths,' or hallucinatory appearances of the dying, with- 
out being either savages or spiritualists, We may believe 
without pretending to explain, or we may advance the 
theory of 'Telepathy,' Hegel's 'magical tie," according to 
which the distant mind somehow impresses itself, in a 
more or less perfect hallucination, on the mind of the 
person who perceives the wraith. If this be so, or even 
if no explanation he offered, the truth of the stories of 
coincidental apparitions becomes important, as pointing 
to a new region of psychical inquiry. Then the evidence 
ol savages as to hallacinations of their own, coincident 

' Sludia in Psychical Restarch. p. 399. 
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with the death of their absent friends, will oonfiim, 
quantum valeat, the «Ti4eDce of many modern obserrers 
in all ranks of life, and all degrees of ciillurB> from Lord 
Brongbam to an old nurBe.* 

As to hallucinations coincident wltli the death of the 
person apparently seen, Mr. Tylorsnys : ■ Narratives of this 
class I can here only specify without arguing on them, 
they are abundantly in circulation,' " Now. the modem 
hailccinations themselves can scarcely, perhaps, be called 
' Burvivals from savagery,' though the opinion that an 
hallucination of a person must be bis ' i^pirit ' is rttally 
such a survivaJ. It is with that opinion, with Animism in 
its hallucinatory origins, that Mr. Tylor is concerned, not 
with the hallucinations themselves or with the evidence 
for their veridical existence. 

Mr. Tylor gives three anecdotes, narrated to him, in 
two cases, by the seers, of phantaams of the living beheld 
by tbem (and in one case by a companion also) when the 
real person was dying at a distance. He adds : * My own 
view is that nothing but dreams and visions could have 
ever put into men's minds such an idea as that of souls 
being ethereal images of bodies,' • The idea may be per- 
fectly erroneous ; but if the occurrence of such coincidental 
appearances as Mr. Tylor tells us about could be shown 
to be too frequent for mere chance to produce, then there 
would be a presumption in favour of some unlcnown 

' This. Bt Ecoat, seeiuB to mjBcIt a not illogical &rRiuQciit. Mr. Leaf 
has ugnod on the other uido, that ' Darwiniam may have doae aametlilns 
tor Tot«iTuain, hy proving the existence of & great monkey kiiiEbip. Bat 
TotemiBiu can bardlj bo ijuoted aa evideace (or DarwiniBm,' True, but 
DarwiDism and TolemiHtti art- malt«r» o( opinion, not (nets o( personal 
eiperlenoe. To u believer in ooinoideuta) balluclnationa. at least, the 
•ili>g»d i>uml]#l 6zp«rieDoea of wirftgeB muit jiM ataae oonflnna.ttoo to his 
own. Sit beliat, lio thinks, ie warraitlcd b^ biunan oipflrioiiM. Od what 
does he BUpitOM that tho bolict of the sbvoco is bu«d 1 Da hia npofluicil 
and thnr boliel coincide bjr pure ohAnoe 7 

■ Prim. Cult. t. 449. • Tbid. i. 4S0. 
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faculties in our Qatar«— ft proper theme for anthi-o- 
pology. 

The hallucintttions of which we hear most ace those 
in which a person sees the phantom of another peisoa, 
who, unknown to him, is in or nc&r the hour o£ de«th. 
Mr. Tylor, in addition to his three instances in civilised 
life, alludes to one in savago life, with references to othei- 
casefi.' We turn to his savage iDstatice, oEferiug it at full 
length from the ongin&l.' 

' Among the Maoris ' (says Mr. Shortland) ' it 'm always 
oininons to see the figure of au absent person. If thu 
figure is very shadowy, and its face is not seen, death, 
although he may ere long be expected, has not seized his 
prey. If the face of the absent person is seen, the omeu 
forewarns the beholds that he is already dead." 

The following statement is from the' mouth of an eye- 
witness : 

' A party of natives left their village, with the inten- 
tion of being absent some time, on a pig-hunting 
expedition. One night, while they were seated in tho 
open ftir around a blazing fire, the figure of a relative 
who had been left ill at home was seen to approach. 
The apparition uppeared to two of the party only, and 
vaiiisbed immediately on their making an exclamation 
of surprise. WbHn they returned to the village tht-y 
inquired for the sick man, and then learnt that be had 
died about the time he was said to have been seen.' 

I now ^ve Maori cases, communicated to me by 
Mr. Tregear, F.B.G.S., author of a ' Maori Comparative 
Dictionary.' 

A very intelligent Maori chief said to me, ' I have 
seen but two ghosts. I was a boy at school in Auckland, 
and one morning wa.s asleep in bed when I found myself 
aroused by some one shaking me by the shoulder. I 
looked up, and saw bonding over me the well-known form 
of my uncle» whom I supposed to be at tho Bay of 

• Prim. OuH, *ol. i. p, 450. 

* From Bhortltuid's TraHitiinu of Nnu Heaiatut, p. 140. 
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Islands. I spoke to him, but tbo form bocanio dim and 
Tftnishtid. The next rimil brought iiie the news of his 
death, Years passed away, and I sfiw no ghost or spirit — 
not even when my father and mother died, and I was 
absent in each case. Then one day I was aittinK reading, 
when a dark shadow fell across my book. I looked up, 
and saw a man standing between me and the window. 
HiK btuik was turned towards me. T saw from his figure 
that he was a Maori, and I called out to him, "Ob 
friend 1 " He tm-ued romid, and I saw my other uncle,- 
Ibaka. The form faded away as the other had done. 
I had not expected to hent of my uncle's death, for I had 
seen hiiu bule and strong a f<:w hours before. However, 
he had gone into the house of a missionary, and he (with 
several white people) was poisoned by eating of a pie 
made from tinned meat, the tin having been opened and 
the meat left in it alt night. That is all I myself had 
seen of spirits.' 

One more Maori example may be offered : ' 

From Mr. Francis Dart Fenton, formerly in the 
Native Department of the Government, Auckland, New 
Zealand. He gave the account in writing to his friend. 
Captain J. H. Crosse, of Monkstown. Cork, from whom 
we received it. In 1H5'2, when the incident occurred, 
Mr. Fenton was ' engaged in forming a settlement on the 
batiks of the Waikato.' 

■ Mu-oh 2«, imo. 

' Two sawyertj, Fnuik Philps aud Jack Mulholland, 
were engaged cutting timber for the Rev. It. Maunsell at 
the mouth of the Aworoa creek— a very lonely place, a 
vast swamp, no people within miles of them. As usual, 
they had a Maori with them to assist in felling trees. He 
came from Tihorewam. a village ou the other side of the 
river, about six miles off. As Frank and the native were 
cross-cutting a tree, the native stopped suddenly, and said, 
"What are you corae for?" looking in the direction of 
Frank. Frank replied, "What do you mean?" He 
said, " I am not speaking to you ; I am speaking to my 
brother." Frank said, "Where is he?" The native 
i^lied, "Behind you. What do you want?" (to the 

> Oumey and Myon, * FlunUmu oC th« Linng,' vol. ii. oh. v. p. 697. 
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Other Maori). Prank looked round and saw nobody. The 
nttttvc no longer saw anyone, but laid down the saw and 
said, " I shall go across tho river ; my brother is dead." 

' Frank laughed at him, and reminded him that ha 
had left him quite well on Sunday (five days before), itnd 
there had been no communication since. The Maori 
gpoke no more, but got into his canoe and pulled across. 
Whcm he arrived at the landing-place, he met people 
cr)Hiing to fetch hijn. Hie brother had just died. I knew 
him well.' 

In answer to inquiries as to his tiDthority for this 
narrative, Mr. Fenton writes: 

> December IH. 1883. 

'I knew all the parties concerned weU, and it is quite 
true, vaUat quantum, as the lawyers say. Incidents of 
this sort are not infrequent among the Maoris. 

*F. D. Fenton, 
' Irate Omf Judge. Nalive Late-Ctmrt oj NJS.' 

Here is a somewhat analogous example from Tierra 

del Fuego: 

'Jemmy Button was vtery superstitious' isays Admiral 
Fitzroy, speakiiig of a Fuegian brought to England). 
' Wliile at sea, on hoard the " Beagle," be said one morning 
to Mr. lijTioe that in the night some man came to the 
side of his hammock and whispered in his ear that his 
father was dead. He fully believed that such was the 
cane,' and he was perfectly right. . . . ' Ue reminded 
Bennett of the dream.' ' 

Mr. Darwin also mentions this case, a coincidental audi* 
tory hallucination. 

I have found no other savage cases quite to the point. 
This is, undeniably, ' a puir show for Kirkintilloch,' a 
meagre collection of savage death-wraiths, but it may be 
so meagre by reasoa of want of research, or of lock of 
records, travellers usually pooh-poohing the benighted 
superstitions of the heathen, or fearing to seem super- 

■ Tht ' Advmturt' and • Btagk.' in. 181. ef. 201. 
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Siitious if tbey chronicle instauccs. Howovcr few the 
instances, they are, undeniably, exact parallels to those 
recorded in civilised Life. 

In filling ap the lacuna in Mr. Tylor's anthropological 
work) in asking questions as to the proportion between 
phantoBins of the living which coincide with a crisis in the 
experience of the person seen, and those which do not, it 
is obviously necessary to reject all evidence ol people who 
were iU. or anjiiouB, or overworked, or in poignant grief at 
the time of the hallucination. It will be seen later that 
neither grief nor amatory paesion (dominating the associa- 
tion of our ideas as they do) beget many phantasms. Our 
business, however, is with the false perceptions of persons 
trustworthy, as far as we know, sane, healthy, not usually 
visionary, and in an unperturbed Htate of mind. 

There remains a normal cause of subjective hallucina- 
tions, expectancy. This appears to bo a real c&ase o£ 
hallucination or. at least, of illusion. Waiting for the sound 
of a carriage you may hear it often before it comes, you 
taking other Rounds for that which you desire. Again, in 
an inquiry embracing 17,000 people, the S.P.B. collected 
thirteen cases of an hallucinatory appearance of one person 
to another who was exptcting his arrival. Once more, it 
is very conceivable that a trifle, the accidental opening of 
a door, a noise of a familial kind in an unfamiliar place* 
may touch the brain into originating an hallucination of a 
person passing through the door, or of the place where the 
Bound now heard used once to be familiar. Expectancy, 
again, and nervousneiis, might doubtless cause an hallucina- 
tion to a person who felt uncomfortable in a house with a 
name to be 'haunted,' though, art we have seen, the effect 
is far less common thitn the cause. All these sorts of 
[oauaes are midoubtedly more apt to be prevalent among 
superstitious savages than among educated Europeans 
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And it stands to reason that savages, where one mva 
' thinks he sees something,' will be readier than wo arc to 
think fchcy ' sec Bonirthing ' too. Yet collective hallucina- 
tions, which ar« shared hy several persons at once, are 
especially puzzling. Even if they occur when all are in a 
strained condition of expoctancy. it is odd that all sec 
them in th^ same way} Examples will occur later. 
WTien there is no excitement, the mystery ia increased. 
We may note that, among the expectant mnltitudea who 
looked on while Bcmadette was viewing the Blessed 
Virgin at Lourdfts, not oiwi pcrfion, however superstitious 
or hysterical, pretended to share the vision. Again, only 
one person, and he on donbtfnievidenco, is asserted to have 
shared, once, the visions of Jeanne d'Arc. In both cases all 
the conditions said to produce collective hallucination 
were present in the highest degree. Yet no collective 
haUacination occurred. 

Narratives about hallucinations coincident with a 
death, narratives well atteBted, are abundant in modem 
times, BO abundant that one need only refer the curious to 
Messrs. Guniey and Myers's two large volumes, 'Phantaams 
of the Living,' and to the 8.P.R. ' Report of Census of 
Hallucinations ' <1894). Mr. Tylor says : ■ The spiritual- 
istic theory specially insists on cases of apparitions, where 
the person's death corresponds more or loss nearly with 
the time when some friend perceives his phantom.' 
But visionaries, he remarks truly, often see phantoms of 
living persons when mithing occurs. That is the case, 
and the question arises whether more such phantoms 
are viewed {not by ' visionaries ') in connection with the 
death or other crisis of the person whose hallucinatory 
appearance is perceived, than ought to occnr, if there be 
no connection of some unknown causK between deaths and 
' It inll, of eoiin«,bc u,ld tlutthey w«tkedtbttir<torieiinto Mnforraiif. 
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appeanmces. As Mr. Tylor observee, ' Man, as 3'et in a low 
intellectual condition, came to associate in thoaght those 
things which he found by experience to be connected 
in fact.' ' Bid early man, then, find in experience that 
appttritions of his friends were ' connected in fact ' with 
their deaths ? And, if so, was that discovered connection 
in tact the origin of his belief that an hallucinatory appear- 
ance of an absent person sometimes announced his death ? 
That the belief exists in New Zealand we saw, and find 
confinned by this instance, one of ' many snch relations,' 
Bays the author. A Maori chief was long absent on the 
war-path. One day he entered his wife's but, and sat mute 
by the hearth. She ran to bring witnesses, but on her 
wtum the phantasm was no longer visible. The womaa 
Boou afterwards married again. Her husband then re- 
turned in perfect he-alth, and pardoned the lady, as she 
had acted on what, to a Maori mind, seemed good legal 
evidence of his decease. Of course, even if she fabled, the 
story is evidence to the existence of the belief.' 

What, then, is the cause of the belief that a phantom 
of a man is a token of his death? On the theory of 
savage philosophy, os explained by Mr. Tylor himself, a 
man's soul may leave his body and become visible to 
others, not at death only, but on many other occasions, 
in dream, trance, lethargy. All these are much more 
frequent conditions, in every man's career, than the fact 
of dying. Why, then, is the phantasm supposed by savages 
to announce death? Is it because, in a sufficient ratio of 
cases to provoke remark, early man lias found the ap- 
pearance and the death to be ' things connected in fact ' ? 

I give an instance in which the philosophy of savages 
would lead them not to connect a phantasm of a, living 
man with his death. 
■ Prim. CiM. L 110. ' PoUolt'B Manrura of th4 Ktw Zealar>J4r«, i. I<i8. 
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The Woi Worung, an Austmlian tribe, hold that ' the 
Mump [wraith] of an individual could be sent from hiiu hy 
magic, as, for instance, when a hunter incautiously wont to 
sleep when out hunting.' ' In this case the hunter i& 
exposed to the magic of his enemies. But the Murup, or 
detached houI, would be visible to people at a distance 
when its owner is only asleep — according to the savage 
philosophy. Why, then, when the wraith is seen, is the 
owner believed to be dying ? Are the things bound to be 

* connected in fact ' ? 

As is well known, the Society for Psychical Research 
has attempted a little ceneus, for the purpose of discover- 
ing whether hallucinatioua representing persons at a 
distance coincided, within twelve hours, with their deaths, 
in a larger ratio than the laws of chance allow as possible. 
If it be so, the Maori might have some ground for his 
theory that such hallucinations betoken a decease. I do 
not believe that any such census can enable us to reach 
an affirmative conclusion which science will accept. In 
spite of all precautions taken, all warnings before, and 

* allowances ' made later, collectors of evidence will 
'select* affirmative cases already known, or (which is 
equally fatal) will he suspected of doing so. Again, 
illusions of menaory, increasing the cloBeness of the 
coincidence, will come in — or it will be easy to say that 
they came in. 'Allowances' for them will not be accepted. 

Once more, 17,000 cases, though a larger number than 
18 usual in biological inquiries, are decidedly not enough for 
a popular argument on probabilities; a million, it will be 
said, would not be too many. Finally, granting honesty, 
accurate memory, and non-selection (none of which will 
be granted by opponents), it is easy to say that odd things 
must occur, and that the large proportion of affirmative 

< Uorriti, op. dt-V-l^- 
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answers as to coincidental hallucinatioQH is just a speci- 
meii of these odd tliingo. 

Other objections are pat forward by teach«i's of popular 
science who bare not examined — or, having examined, 
misreport — the reBuIts of the Caisua in detail. I may give 
an example of their method. 

Mr. Kdward Clodd is the author of several handbooks 
oC bcitince — ' The Story of Creation,' ' A Manual of 
EvoluLJou,' and others. Now, in a signed review of a 
book, a critique published in "The Sketch' (October 13, 
1897), Mr. Clodd wrote about the Census : ' Thousands 
of persons were asked whether they had ever seen appa- 
ritions, and out of these some hundreds, mostly un- 
intelligent foreiguers, replied in the afiinnative. Borne 
eight or ten of the number — envied mortaJs — had seen 
"angels." but the majority, like the Americfm in the 
mongoose etory, had seen only " snakes." ... In weigh- 
ing evidence we have to take into account the competency 
as well as the integrity of the witnesses.' Mr. Clodd 
has most frankly and good-humourcdly acknowledged 
(be erroneoDsness of his remark. Otherwise we might 
ask : Does Mr. Clodd prefer to be considered not 
' competent ' or not ' veracious ' ? He cannot he both on 
this occasion, for liifi signed and published remarks were 
absolutely inaccurate. Pirst, thousands of pereons were 
not asked ' whether they had seen upparitions.' They 
were asked ; ' Have you ever, when believing yourself 
to be perfectly awake, had a vivid impression of seeing, 
or being touched by a living being or iuanimate object, 
or of hearing a voice ; which impression, so far as yoa 
could discover, was not due to any external physical 
cause?' Secondly, it is not the fact that 'some hun- 
dreds, itwsii^ unintetUgent foreigners, replied in the 
affirmative.' Of Engiish-epeaking men and women, 

K 
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1,<190 atiKwere<3 the queBtiou quoted above in the afiirma* 
tive. Of foreigners {natumlly 'unintelligent'), 185 re- 
turned affirmatiTe answers. Thirdly, when Mr. Clodd 
says, 'The majority had sixn only "Knakes/" it i& nut 
easy to know what precise &ense ' snakes ' bears in the 
terminology of popular science. If Mr. Clodd means, 
by 'snakes,' fantastic hallucinations of animals, these 
amonnted to '25, as against 830 representing himi&n 
forms of persons recognised, unrecognised, living or dead. 
But, if by • snakes ' Mr. Clodd means purely subjective 
hallucinations, not known to coincide with any event — and 
this is his meaning — his statement agrees with that of the 
Censos. His observations, of course, were purely accidental 
errors. 

The number of hallacinatious representing living or 
dying recognised persons in the answers received, was 
352. Of first-hand cases, in which coincidence of the 
haltucinatton with the death ol the person apparently 
seen was affirmed, there were 80, of which 26 are given. 

The non-coincidental hallucinations were multiplied by 
lour, to allow forforgetfulness of 'misses.' The results being 
compared, it was decided that the baUucinatlons collected 
coincided with death 440 more often than ought to be the 
case by the law of probabilities. Therefore there was 
proof, or presumption, in favour of some relation of cause 
and effect between A's death and B's haltucin&,tion. 

If we were to attack the opinion of the Committee on 
Hallucinations, that • Between deaths and apparitions of 
the dying a connection exists which is not due to chance 
alone,' the assault should be made not only on the 
method, but on the details. The events were never of 
very recent, and ofteu were of remote occurrence. The 
remoteneBs was less than it seems, however, as the 
questions were often answered several years before 
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the publication of the Report (1894). There was 
scarcely aoy docamenta.ry evidence, any note or letter 
written between the hallucination and the nirival of news 
of the dwith. Such letters, the eviflance alleged, had in 
some cases existed, bnt had been lost, burnt, eaten by 
white ante, or written on n sheet of blotting paper or the 
whitewashed wall of a barrack room. If I may judge 
by my own lifelong success in inislaytng, loKing, and 
casually destroying papers, {rom cheques to notes made 
for literary purposes, from interesting letters of friends to 
the manuscripts of novelists, or if I may judge by Bir 
Waiter Scott's trinrnphs of the same kind, I should not 
think much of the disappearance of docomentary evidence 
to death-wraiths. Nobody supposed, when these notes 
were written, that Science would ask for their production ; 
and even if people had guessed at this, it is human to lose 
or destroy old pap<:n(. 

The remoteness of the occurrencGs is more remark- 
able, for, if these things happen, why were so few recent 
cases discovered? Again, the seers were sometimes 
under anxiety, though such cases were excluded from 
the final computation : they frequently knew that the 
person seen was in bad health ; they were often very 
familiar with his personal aspect. Now what are called 
' sabjective hallucinations,' non-coincidental hallucina- 
tions, usually represent persons very familiar to us, 
persons much in ounninds. I know seven cases in which 
such hallucinations occurred. 1, 2, of husband bo wife ; 
3, son to mother ; 4, brother to sister ; 6. sister to sister ; 
6, cousin (living in the same house) to cousin ; 7, friend 
(living a mile away) to two friends. In no case was there 
a death-coincidence. Only in case 4 was there any kind 
of coincidence, the brother having intended to do (un- 
known to the sister) what he was seen doing—driving in a 

■ 2 
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dog-cart with u. lady. But be had not driven. We caunot, 
of coar8e,pr(»;ethat these seven cawes were not telepathic, 
bat tliora is uo proof that they were. Now most of the 
coincidental c&scs, on which the Committee relied as their 
choieeBt examples, represented persons familiarly known to 
the seers. This looks ae if they were casual ; but, of course, 
i( telepathy does exist, it Js most likely (as Hegel says) to 
exist betwti<au kinsfolk and friends.' 

The datCB might be fresher ! 

In oaae 1, percipient knew that his aunt in England 
(be being in AustraliaJ was not very well. No anxiety. 

3. CaRual acquaintance. No anxiety. Case of acci- 
dent or suicide. 

8. Acquaintance who feared to diu in childbed, and 
did. Percipient not much interested, nor at all anxious. 

4. Father in Kngland to son in India. No anxiety. 

I». Uncle to niece. Sudden death. No anxiety. No 
knowledge of illness. 

ii. Brother-in-law to sister-in-law, and her maid. No 
anxiety reported. Russian. 

7. Father to son. No anxiety reported. ifuAXtan. 

8. Friend to friend. No knowledg« of illness or 
anxiety reported. 

SJ. Grandmotherito grandson. No anxiety. No know- 
ledge of ilhiesK. 

10. Casual acquaintance, to e«ven people, and appa- 
rently to a dog. lUnesB known. Hussion. 

11. Step-brother to step-brother. No anxiety. No 
knowledge of illiiesii. 

12. Friend to friend. No anxiety or knowledge of 
illness. 

' On ozuninin^ the cobk, vf» find, in 1994, theM d&tesof rapnrt«d 
i>»can«nQ<iii, in twonty-etght euon: 1^90, 18H9, 1879, ISTC, 11^13, 18(11, 
LHdS. Id&l, laei, 1660, 1678, ld7t, 1SC9. 186!f. IMS, 1887, I8«l, 1877, 
1874. 1078, laOO (?). IfKH (?), 18AC. 1890 (7t). 1^67, 1862. 1888, 1879. 
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13. Casaal acqnaintance. No anxiety. 

14. Annt (0 nephew and to his wife. Illness known. 
No anxiety. 

15. Sister to brother. Illness known. No anxiety. 

16. Father to daughter. No knowledge of illness. 
No anxiety. 

17. Fathi^r to son. Much anxiety. (Uncounted.) 

18. Sister Co sister. Illness known. ' No immediate 
danger ' surmieed. 

19. Father to son. Mnch anxiety. Russian. (Un- 
counted.) 

•20. Friend to friend. Illness known. Percipient had 
been nursing patient. BraxiUan. (Very bad case I) 

21. Friend to friend. Illnees known. No anxiety. 

2*2. Brother to brother. Illness known. No anxiety. 

2.S. Qrandfather to grand -daughter. Illness known. 
No presdnR anxiety. 

34. Grandfather to grandson. Illness known. No 
anxiety. 

25. Father's hand. IHness chronic. No anxiety. 
Percipient a danghter. fiitssian. 

26. Husband to wife. Anxiety in time of war. 

27. Brother to sister. Slighbly anxious from receiving 
no letter. 

28. Friend to friend. No anxiety. 

Anxiety is only reported, or to be sormised, in two or 
three cases. In a dozen the existence of illneas was knowTi. 
It may therefore be argued. adverBely^ that in the selected 
coincidental hnlliicinations, the persons seen were in the 
doss most usually beheld in non -coincidental and, probably, 
purely subjective hallucinationB representing real persons ; 
also, that knowledjije of their illness, even when no anxiety 
existed, kept them in some cases before the mind; also, 
that several cases arc foreign, and that ' most foreigners 
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arc foola' On the othrr hoiid, uflfcvtion, (anittiarity, and 
knowledge of illness had not produced hallucinationa even 
in the case of these percipients, till within the twelve 
houn (often much leKS) of the event ot death. 

It woald have been dcsirublc, ot courne, to publish all 
the non-coincidental caaes, and abow huw fur. in these not 
veridical cases, tbc recognised phantasms were those of 
kindred, dear friends, known to be ill, and Bubjocta of 
aiuuety.' 

The Census, in fact, does contain a chapter on ' Mental 
and Nervous Conditions in connection with HallucinatLCnB,* 
such fts anxiety, grief, and overwork. Do these produce, 
or probably prodaoe, many empty hallucinationa not co- 
incident with death or any great crisis ? ii they do, then 
all cases in which a coincidental hallucination occurred 
to a person in anxiety, or overstrained, will seem to be, 
probably, fortuitouB coincidences like the othere. AH 
percipients, of all sorts of hallucinations, hits or misses. 
were asked ii they were in gi'ief or anxiety. Now. out 
of 1,022 cases of hallucination of all known kinds 
(coincidental oi not}, mental straiii was reported in 
220 instauccfi ; of which LSI wete cases of grief about 
known deaths or anxiety. These mental conditions, there- 
fore, occur only in twelve per cent, of the instances. On 
tbe whole, it does not seem lair to argue that anxiety 
produces so much hallucioation that it will account by 
itself tor tlioao which we have analysed as coincidentnl. 

The impression left on my own mind by the Census 

does not wholly agree with that of its authors. Fairly 

well persuaded of the possibility of telepathy, ou other 

grounds, and even inclined to believe that it does 

■ On this point e«o IUjiotI, p. 360. Fitt; phantftAitifl out of the whol* 
Mourred during Anxivty or prcsumnbk >uixi(.'tj. Ot those, tturtj-ons 
eoincidvcl (vtthin tirclve bourn) with Iho do&th o( the peTBon «ppftreatl]r 
SMD. In ihn rnmrnining ninetMn, the penon itwn reoovared in eisht cams. 
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produce coincidenta] faatluci nations, the evidence of the 
Census, by itself, assuredly would not convince me. We 
want better records; wc want docuiuentury cvidcnco 
recording cases before the arrival of ukwb of the co- 
incidence. Memories are very adaptive. The authors, 
however, made a gallant efforii, at the cost of much labour, 
ftnd largely allowed for all conceivable drawbacks. 

I am, perEonally, illogical enough to agi'ee with Kant, 
and to be more convinced by the cumulative weight of the 
hundreds of cases in ' Phantasms of the Living,' in other 
sources, in my own circle of acquaintance, and even by 
the coincident traditions of European and savage peoples, 
than by the statisticB of the Census. The whole mass. 
Census and all, is of very considerable weight, and there 
exist individual cases which one feels unable to dispute. 
Thus while I would never regard the hallucinatory figure 
of a friend, perceived by myself, as proof of his death, I 
would entertain some slight anxiety till I henrd of his 
I well-being. 

On this topic I vritl offer, in a Kantian spirit, an 
3te of the kind which, occurring iu great quantities, 
disposes the miud to a sort of belief. It is not given as 
evidence to go to a jury, for I only received it from the 
lips of a very gallant and distinguished officei' and V.C., 
whose own part in the affair will be described. 

This gentleman was in command of a small British 
force in one of the remotest and least accessible of our 
dependencies, not connected by telegraph, at the time of 
the incident, with the distant mainland. In the force w&u 
a particularly jolly young captain. One night he went 
to a dance, and, as the sleeping accommodation was 
exhausted, he passed the night, like a Homeric hero, on 
A couch beneath the echoing loggia. Next day, contrary 
to bis wont, he was in the worst of spirits, and, after 
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moping for some time, ssked leave to go a three days* 
TAyage to the nearest telegraph station. His commanding^ 
officer, my informant, was good-natured, and gave leave. 
At the end of a wvck Captain - — - returned, in bia usual 
high spirits. He now admitted that, while lying awake 
in the verandah, after the ball, he had seen a favourite 
brother of his, then in, say, Peru. He could not shake 
off the impresBion ; he had made the long voyage to the 
nearest telegraph station, and thence had telegraphed to 
another brother in, let as say, Hong Kong, ' Is all well 
with John?' He received a reply, 'All well by last 
mail.' and so returned, relieved in mind, to his duties. 
But the next mail bringing letters from Peru brought 
news of hia Peruvian brother's death on the night of the 
vigion in the verandah. 

This, of course, ia not offered as evidence. For evi- 
dence we need Captain 's account, his Hong Kong 

brother's account, date of the dance, official date of the 
Peruvian brothor's death, and eo ou. But the character 
of my infonoant indisposes mc to disbelief. The names 
of places are intentionally changed, hut the places were 
as remote from each other as those given in the text. 

We find ourselves able to understaJid the Master of 
Itovcnswood's cogitations after he saw the b«6t wraith 
in fiction : 

' She died expressing her eager desire to see me. Can 
it be, then — can strong and earnest wishes, formed during 
the last agony of nature, survive its catastrophe, surmount 
the awful bounds of the spiritual world, and place before 
us its inhabitants in the hues and colouriug of life? 
And why was that manifested to the eye, which could not 
unfold its tale to the ear?' (' Her withered lips moved 
fastf although no sound issued from them.') 'And where- 
fore should a breach be made in tlitt laws of nature, jet 
its purpose remain unknown ? ' 
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The Master's reasonings are such as, in hearing similar 
asecdotee, must have occurred to Scott. They no longer 
represent oitr rinws. The death and apparition were 
coincidental almost to the luinnte: it would he impossible 
to prove that life was utterly extinct, when Alice soGmed 
to die, 'as the clock in the distant village tolled one, 
JQst before * Bavenswood's experience. We do not, like 
him, postulate * a breach in the laws of nature,* only a 
possible ex&mple of a law. The tale was not ' unfolded to 
the «<ar,' as the telepathic impact only affected the sense 
of sight. 

Here, perhaps, ought to follow a reply to certain 
scientific criticisms of the theory that telepathy, or the 
action of one distant mind, or brain, upon another, may be 
the catise of 'coincidental hallucinations," whether among 
MVage or civilised races. But, not to delay the argiunent 
by controversy, the Beply to Objections has been relegated 
to the Appendix.' 
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DEMONIACAL POSaSSSTON 

TttBBB 18 a kind of hallucinations— namely, Phantasms 
of the Dead — about which it seems better to Bay nothing 
in this place. If euch phanta-sma aro seen by savages 
^-hen awake, they will doubtless greatly corroborate that 
bolief in the endurance of the sonl after death, which 
is undeniably suggested to the early reasoner by the 
phenomuna of dreaming. But, while it is easy enough 
to produce evidence to recognised phantasms of the dead 
in civilised life, it would be very difficult indeed to 
discover many good examples in what we know about 
SAniges. Some Fijian instances are given by Mr. Fison 
in his and Mr. Howitt's ' Kamilaroi and Kumai.' Others 
occur in the narrative of John Tanner, a captive from 
childhood among the Bed Indians. But the circumstance, 
already noted, that an AuNtralian lad became a wizard on 
the strength of having seen a phantasm of hh dead 
mother, proves that such experiences are not common ; 
and Australian block fellows have admitted that they, (or 
their part, never did see a ghost, but only heard of ghosts 
from their old men. Mr. David Leslie, previously cited, 
gives some first-hand Zulu evidence about a haunted 
wood, where the Escmko/u, or ghosts of persons killed by 
a tjTonnical chief, were heard and felt by his native 
informant ; the percipient was also pelted with stones, as 
by the European Poltergeist. The Zulu who dies com- 
monly becomes au Ihloisi, and receives his share ot 
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gacrifice. The EsemJio/u, on the other hand, are disturbed 
and haunting spiritsj 

As tt rule, so far as owe mformation goes, it is not 
racogniaed phantasms o[ the clead, in waking vj&ion, 
which corroborate the savage belief in. the pereistence of 
the spirit of the departed. The savage reasoner rather 
restfl his faith on the alleged phenomena of noises and 
physical movements of objects apparently untouched, 
which cause so many houses in civilised society to be 
shut ap, or shunned, as ' haunted.' Such disturbances 
the savage naturally ascribes to ' spirits.' Our evidence, 
thciy^forc, for recognised phantasiua of the tiavagu dead 
is very meagre, so it is unnecessary to examine the much 
more copious civilised evidence. The facts attested may,. 
of course, be theoretically e:tplained as the result of 
telepathy from a mind no longer incarnate ; and, were 
the evidence as copious as that for coincidental haUuciuo- 
Uons of the living, or dying, it would be of extreme 
ttDportonce. But it is not so copious, and, granting even 
that it is accurate, various explanations not involving 
anything so distasteful to science as the action of a dis- 
camate intelligence may be, and have been, put forward. 

Wo turn, therefoitJ, from a theme in which civilised 
testimony is more bulky than that derived from savage 
life, to a topic in which savage evidence is much more full 
thui modern civilised records. This topic is the so-called 
Demoniacal Possession. 

In the philosophy of Animism, and in the belief of 
many peoples, &ava,ge and civilised, spirits of the dead, 
or spirits at large, can take up their homes in the bodies 
of living men. Such men, or womun, are spoken of as 
'iaspipcd,' or 'possessed.' They speak in voices not their 
own, they act in a manner alien to their natural character, 

■ Ameng tJu Z'ulia. p. 130. 
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they are 5&id to utt«r prophecies, and to dispbv knowtedgft 
which tht:y coald not have normally acqaired. and. ia 
(act, do not coDficiously poesees, in their Domud con- 
dition. All these and similar pheoomena the savage 
explains bj the hypotheeis that an alien spirit— perhaps 
a demon, perhaps a ghost, or a god — has taken possea- 
sion of the patient. The posaeased, being (nil of the 
spirit, deliverG Benuous, omcles, prophecies, and what the 
Americans call ' inspirational addresses,' before he rettircs 
to his normal ooDeciouanefis. Though many such prophets 
are conscious impostors, others are sincere. Dr. MaBOD 
mentions a propliet who became converted to Chri.sti&nity. 
* He could not aocoont for his former e^cercises, bat said 
that it certainly appeared to him as though a spirit spoke, 
and he must tell what it communicated.' Dr. Mason also 
gives the following anecdote : 

*. . . Another individual had a familiar spirit that he 
<iOiutUted and vnth which he conversed ; but, on hearing 
the Gospel, he proteased to become converted, and hail uo 
more coininatiication with his tipirit. It had left him, he 
Raid ; it spoke to him no more. After a protracted trial 
I baptised him. I watched his case with interest, and 
for several years be led an unimpeachable Christian life ; 
but. on losing his religious ixal, und disagreeing with 
some of the church member};, he removed to a distant 
Tiltage, where he could nob attend the seirices of the 
Sabbath, and it was soon after reported that he had com- 
niunications vAth his familiar spirit again. I sv.a% a 
nutive preacher to visit him. The man said ho heard 
the voice which had conversed with him formerly, but 
il spoke very differently. Its language was exceodiugly 
pleasant to hear, and produced great brokenness of heart. 
U said, " Love each other ; act righteously — act uprightly," 
with other exhortations such as he had heard fnim the 
teachers. An assistant was placed in the village near 
him, when the spirit left him again ; and ever since he has 
maintained the character of a consistent Christian.' ' 

■ Burmah,f. 107. 
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This anecdote illuatr&tes what is called by spiritists 
'change of control.' After receiving, and deserting, Chris- 
tian doctrintf, the patient again spoke anconsciously, but 
under the influence of the faith ■which he had abandoned. 
In the sainc way we shall find that a modern American 
' Medium,' after being for a time constantly in the society 
ot educated and psychological obfiervers, obtained new 
' controls ' of a character more urbane and civilised than 
hec old ' familiar spirit." ' 

It is admitted that the poseesaed sometimes display an 
eloquence which they are incapable of in their normal 
condition* In China, possessed women, who never com- 
posed a line of poetry in their normal lives, utter their 
thoughts in verse, and are said to give evidence oi clair- 
voyant powers.' 

The book^Demon Possession in China — of Dr. Nevius, 
ior forty years a missionary, was violently attacked by 
the medical journals ot his native country, the United 
States. The doctor had the audacity to declare that be 
could find no better explanation of the phenomena than 
the theory of the Apostles — namely, that the patients 
were possessed. Not having the fear of man before bis 
eyeti, he also rumarkud that the current scientific ezplanu- 
tion& had the fault of not explaining anything. 

For example, ■ Mr. Tylor intimates that all cases of 
supposed demoniacal possession are identical with hysteria, 
delirium, and mania, and suchlike bodily and mental 
derangements." Dr. Nevius, however, gave what he con- 
ceived to be the noles of possession, and, in his diagnosis. 



' Hedgion, Proceeditigs, 8.PJI., vol. xSU. pt. rzxiii. Dr. Hodgson by no 
neuu BgcMi with thU n«w of tho oufr—lho OMt of Sin. Pif«r. 

* Prim. Cult. ii. 1S4. 

' Nevins'B Dtmon Po9Sttsvm m China, m carious oollwition of cxomplw 
hf tn Americiu) mUsionat;. Th^ reporU ot Cktholle miMJoiiAriM obound 
in Ms«. 
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distinguished them from hysteria (whatever that may 
mean), deliriom, &nd mania. Nor ciui it honestly he 
denied that, if the special notes of posseBBion actually 
exist, they io mark quite a distinct spticics of mental 
affection. Dr. Nevius then observed that, according to 
Mr- Tylor, 'Bcientific physicians now explain the facts on 
a different principle," hnt, says Dr, Nevius, ' we seareh in 
vain to discover what this principle is.'' Dr. Nevius, 
who had the comTige of his opinions, then consulted a 
work Btyle(l 'Nervous Derangement,' by Dr. Hanuuond, a 
Professor in the Medical School of the UniverKity of New 
York.' lie (onnd this scientific phyaician admitting that 
■we know very Httle about the matter. He knew, what is 
very gratifying, that • mind is the result of nervous action,* 
and that so-called ' poRRession ' is the result of ' material 
derangements of the orf^ans or functions of the sytitem.' 

Dr. Nevius wan ready to admit this latter doctrine in 
cases of idiocy, msanity, epilepsy, and hysteria; but then, 
said he, those are not what I call possession. The Chineae 
have names for all these nialatiies. ' which they ascribe to 
physical causes," but for poeseseion they have a different 
name. He expected Dr. Haimnond to account for the 
abnormal cooditious in so-called poBsession, but ' he has 
hardly even attempted to tlo this.' Dr. Neviua nest 
perused the works of Dr. Gnesiager, Dr. Baelz, Professor 
William James, M, Kibot, and, generally, the titerature of 
'alternating personality.' He found Mr. James profess- 
ing his conviction that the ' alternating personality ' (in 
popnlar phrase, the demon, or familiar spirit) of Mrs. Piper 
knew a great deal about things which Mrs. Piper, in her 
normal state, did not, and conid not know. Thus, after 
consulting many physicians, Dr. Nevius was none the 
bettei, and came back to his faith in Diabolical Possession. 

• op. rit p. 16 " Pntnun. i>^. 
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ne was therefore infonncsd that he had written ' one of 
the most extr8K)rdinariIy perverted books of the present 
day ' on the evidence of ' tmnsporcnt ghost fitoriee ' — 
which do Dot occtir in his book. 

The attitude of Pr. Nevins cannot be called strictly 
scientific. Because pathologists and psychologists are 
unable to explain, or give the modus of a set of pheno- 
mena, it doeB not follow that the devi], or a god, or & ghont. 
is in it. 

Bat this, of course, was precisely the natural inference 
of savages. 

Dr. Nevius catalogues the symptoDas of poaaeseion 
thus: 

1. The automatic, persistent and consistent acting out 
•of a new personality, which calls hiniGelf shieng (genius) 

and calls the patient hiatig to (incense bomer, ' inediuiii '). 

2. Possession of knowledge and intellectual power not 
owned by the patient (in his normal state), nor explainable 
on the pBthological hypothesis. 

3. (Complete cliaiige of moral character in the patient. 
Of these notes, the second would, of course, most 

confirm the savage belief that a new intelligence had 
entered into the patient. If he displayed knowledge of 
the future, or of the remote, the inference that a novel and 
wiser intelligence had taken possession of the patient's 
body would be, to the navage, irresistible. But the more 
i cautious modem, even t^ fee accepted the /acts, would be 
teduced to no such extreme conclusion. He would say 
that knowledge of the remote in space, or in the post, might 
be telepathi catty communicated to the brain of some living 
person ; while, for knowledge of the future, he could fly, 
with Hartmann, to contact with the Absolute. 

But the question of evidence for the facts is, of coarse, 
the only real question. Now, in Dr. Ncvius's book, this 
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erideDce raoto ftlmoet entirely on the written reports of 
native Cliratian taacheiB. for tbe ChiQese were strictly 
reticent wban qaegtionad by Europeans. ' My hcuthca 
facother, yoa have i sister who is a demoniac? ' asks the 
inteUigenfc European. The reply of the heathen brother 
is beat left in tbe obscurity of a remarkably difficult 
eopioas Oriental language. We are thos obliged to fall ' 
bock on tbe reports ot Mr. Leng and other n&ttTe Christian 
teachers. They are perfectly modest and rational in style. 
We learn that Mrs. Sen, a lady in her normal stste^ 
inc^able of lyrical efforts, lisped in numbers in her 
aaeondary personality, and detected tbe circorustanoe that 
Mr. Leng was on his way to see hez, when she could not 
have learned the fact in any nonnat way.' 'They are 
now croraiDfi; the stream, and will be here when the sun is 
about so high ; ' which was correct. Tbe other witnesses 
were examined, and corroborated.* Or. IfeTios himself 
examined Mrs. Kwo, when poeseesed, talking in verse, 
and, phyBically, limp.^ 

The narratives are of this type ; the patient, on 
xecoTering cooBciousness, knows nothing of what has 
oocurr&d ; Chrintian prayem are often efficacious, and 
there are n^ny anecdotes of movements of objects 
untouched.* 

By a happy accident, as this chapter was passing 
through the press, a scientific account of a demoniac and 
his ctire was published by Vt. Pierre Janet.'^ Dr. Janet 
has explained, with complete Huccess, everything in the 
matter of possessioD, except the facts which, in the 
opinion of Dr. Nevitts, were in need of explanation. 

■ N«<rias. p. S.1, * Itnd. p, SO. * Op. ctf. p. M. 

' Sm ' PeLiNhiun »nd Spirit uiiUun.' 

• N»vro$et tl Id/ei f'lxti. Mean. I'Aru, 1H98. Tbisietho firstof asmim 
ol wotbio«iuiMto4 will) tli« Labgntoirc io Pfyobolonie.At thi SalpttrUra. in 
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These facte did not occur in the case of the domonioo 
' exorcised ' by Dr. Jaaet. Thus the learned essay of 
that eminent authurity would not havi: satisfied Dr. 
Kevius. The facts in which he was interested did not 
present themsolveB in Dr, Janet's patient, and so Dr. Janet 
does not explain them. 

The aimplest plan, here, is to deny that the facts in 
which Dr. Nevius believes ever present themselveg at all ; 
but, if they ever do, Dr. Janet's explanation docs not 
explain them. 

1. His patient, Achillc, did not act out a new per- 
•on&lity. 

2. Achille displayed no knowledge or intellcetual power 
which he did not possess in his normal Htatc. 

3. ilia moral character was not completely changed ; 
he was only more hypochondriacal and hystericaJ thui 
nsoal. 

Achille was a poor devil of a French tradesman who, 
like Captain Booth, had infringed the laws of strict 
chastity and virtue. He brooded on this till he became 
deranged, and thonght that Satan had him. He was con- 
Tulaed, aniBftthetic, anicidal, involuntanly blasphciuoQS. 
He was not ' exorcised ' by a prayer or by a command, 
but after a long course of mental and phyeical treatment. 
His cure does not explain the cures in which Dr. Neviu» 
believed. His case did not present the features of which 
Dr. Neviua asked science for an explanation. Dr. Janet's 
essay is the dernier cri of science, and leaves Dr. Nevius 
just where it found him. 

Science, therefore, can, and does, tell Dr. Nevius that 
his evidence for his facts in wortliless, through the lips 
ol Professor W. Bomaine Newbold, in ' Proceedings, 
aP.E.,' February 1898 (pp. 002-004). And the same 
number of the same periodical shows us Dr. Hodgson 

I. 
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accepting facts similar to those of Dt. NeTius, and ex- 
plaining them by — possession 1 (p. 406). 

Dr. Neviue's observations practically cover the whole 
field ol • poBscBsion ' in non-Earopean peoples. But other 
oxamplca £rom other areas arc here incladed. 

A rather impressive example of possession may be 
selected from Liviiigatoiie'H ' Missionary Travels * (p. 86). 
The adventurous Sebituane was harried hy the Matabele 
in a new land of his choice. He thoughtof descending the 
Zambesi till he was in touch with white men ; but TIapine, 
' who held int<;rconrfie with gods,' turned his face west- 
wards. TIapiiie used to retire, ' perhaps into some cave, to 
remain in a hypnotic or mesmeric state ' until the moon 
was full. Then he would return en propltite. ' Rtaniping, 
leaping, and shouting in a peculiarly violent mamjer, or 
beating tlie ground with a club ' (to summon those under 
earth), ' they induce a kind of fit, and while in it pretend 
that their utterances are nnknown to themselves,' as they 
probably arc, when the condition is genuine. TIapiue, 
after inducing the ' possessed ' state, pointed east : ' There, 
Sebituane, I behold a fire ; shun it, it may soorch tbee. 
The gods say, Go not thither!' Then, pointing west, 
be said, ' 1 see a city and a nation of black men, men 
of the water, their cattle are red, thine own tribe are 
perishing, thou wilt govern black men, spare thy future 
tribe.' 

So far. mere advice ; then, 

' Thou, Ramosinii, thy village will perish utterly. If 
Mokari moves first from the village, he will perish first; 
and thou, Ramosinii, wilt be the last to die.' 

Then, 

'Like some bold seer in a trance. 
Seeing all his own mischance,' 

' The gods have given other men water to drink, but 
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to me they bavo given bitter water. They call me away. 
I go/' 

Tlapane <1ied, Mokari died, Ramosinii died, their vil- 
lage was destniyed soon after, and bo Sebituane wandered 
weh-tward, not difiobedienl to the voice, waR attacked by 
the Baloiana, conquered, and spared them. 

8iich is ' possession ' among savages. It is saperfluous 
to multiply instances of this world-wide belief, so freely 
illustrated in the New Testament, and in triaU for witch- 
craft. The scientific study of the phenomena, as Littr6 
complained, ' had hardly been sketched ' forty years ago. 
In the intervening years, psychologists and hypnotists 
have devoted much attention to the theme of these 
'secondary personalities,' which Animism explains by the 
theory of pos&cseion. The explanations of modem philo- 
sophers differ, und it is dot our business to discuss their 
physiological and pathological ideas.' Our affair is to ask 
whether, in the field of experience, there is any evidence 
that persons thus ' possessed ' really evince knowledge 
which they could nut have acquired Ihrouf^h normal 
channels? If such evidence exists, the facts would 
naturally strengthen the conviction that the possessed 
pereoQ was inspired by an intelligence not his own, that 
is, by a spirit. Now it is the firm conviction of several 
men of science that a certain Mrs. Piper, an American, 
does display, in her possessed condition, knowledge which 
she could not normally acquire. The case of this lady i» 
precisely on a level with that of certain savage or barbaric 
seers. Tims : ■ The Fijian priest sits looking steadily at a 
whale's tooth ornament, amid dead silence. In a few minutes 

' ' MuIukI BhnU leturiii but Macrimmon Until never 1 ' 
^ BetBibot, La* Maiadietdfta Prr»oiin/*iiU: Baurni et Burot. Variatunu 
dttaPtnoimaliUi3uitt,L'A'iUoriiati9inrPayehiila<ji^ut: J tuBiai. Prineiplrt 
ofPtyefiologj/; My«rg, in Ptoce«ding.t oi H.i'S.., 'Th«M«ehuii>moIUeniD«,' 
■Ili«8DUlniin&lSclI.' 
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* The mo8t convincing things said about m; avm. 
immediate hoiisehold wcro either v«ry intimate or vorj 
trivial. Unforttuutely the former things caiiuol well be 
pablisbed. Of the trivial things 1 have forf^otten the 
greater number, but the following, rarat naiUes, may 
serve as samples of their class. She said thut wc had lost 
recently a. rug, aud I a waietcoat. (She wrongly accused 
a person of stealiDg the rag, which was aIter^^'a^ds found 
in the house.) She tnld of my killing a grey-aud-white 
cat with ebhrr.aiid described how it bad "fipiiii round and 
round " before dying. She lold how uiy New York aunt 
iukd writtcu a letter to my wife, warning her against all 
mediiinis, and then went oS on a most amuaiiig criticism, 
full of traits vi/s, of tho CKcelleut woman's character. 
(Of course, do one bnt my wife and I knew the existence 
of the letter in question.) Bhc was strong on the events 
in our nursery, and gave striking advice during our first 
Tisit to her abpout the way to deal with certain '* tantrums " 
ol our second child—" little Billy-boy," as she called him, 
reproducing his nurst^ry name. She told how the crib 
creaked at night, how a certain rocking-chair creaked 
mysteriou»ly, how my wife had heard footntcpH on a stair, 
.Stc. &c. Insignificant as these things sound when read, 
_the accumulation of them has an irresistible effect ; and I 
iX again what I said before, that, taking everything 
that I know of Mrs. Piprr into account, the result is to 
make mc feci as absolutely certain as I am of any personal 
fact in the world that she knows things in her trances 
which she cannot possibly have heard in her waking 
state, and that the definitive philosophy of het trances 
k yet bo be found. The limitations of her trance infor- 
ination, its discontinuity and fittulness, and its apparent 
inability to develop beyond a certain point, although th^ 
end by arousing one's moral and human impatience with 
the phenomenon, yet are, from a scientific point of view, 
amongst its most interesting peculiarities, since where 
there are limits there arc conditiouK, and the discovery of 
them is always the beginning nf an cx])lanation. 

"This is all I can tell yon of Mrs. Piper. I wish it 
were more "scientific." But valeal qtuintum/ it is the 
best I can do.' 

Elsewhere Mr. James writes: 

' Mr. Hodgson and others have made prolonged study 
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of this lady's trances, a^d are alt convinced th&t supec- 
nonual powers of cognition are displayed therein. They 
are, prima facie, duo to "spirit control." But the con- 
ditions are no complex that a dogmatic deciaiou either (or 
or againet the hypotheeis must m yet be po6tponed.' ' 

Again— 

' In the trances of this medium I cannot resist the 
conviction that knowledge appears which ahe has never 
gained by the ordinai-y walang use of her eyes, ears, 
and wits. 

' Tlie trances have broken dowTi, tor my own mind, the 
limits oC the admitted order of nature.' 



M. Paul Bourget (who is not superstJtiouB), after 
consulting Mra. Piper, concludes : 

* L'eeprit a dcH proc^l^ de connaitre non soupgonn^ 
par notre analyse,' ' 

In this treatise I may have shown ' the will to believe ' 
in an umiKual degree ; but, for me, the interest of Mrs. 
Piper is purely anthropological. She exhibits a survival 
ox recrudescence of savage phenomena, real or feigned, of 
convulsion and of secondary personality, and entertains- 
a survival of the aiiimititic explanation. 

Mrs. Piper's honesty and excellent character, in her 
normal condition, are vouched (or by her friends and 
observers in England and America ; nor do I impeach her 
nonnal character. But ' secondary persooaliliee ' have often 
more of Mr. Hyde than of Dr. Jekyll in their composition. 
It used to be admitted that, when 'possessed,' Mrs. Piper 
would cheat when she could— that is to say, ahe wonld 
make goesses, try to worm information out of her sitter, 
describe a Friend of his, alive or dead, as ' Kd.,' whomay l>e 
Edgar, Edmund, Edward, Kdith, or anybody. She would 
shufllc, and repeat what she had picked up in a former 
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sitting with the samo peison ; and the vast majority ol her 
answers started from vague refereuocs to probable facts 
(as that an elderly man is an orphan), and so worked od 
to mon; precise statements. Professor Macati»ter wrote : 

' She is quite wideawake enough all through to profit 
by suggestions. I let her see a blotch of ink on my 
finger, and she said that I was a ^^liter. . . . Except 
the guess about my sister Heleu, who is alive, there was 
Dot a single guess which was nearly right. Mrs. Piper is 
not anEe&thctic during the so-called trance, and if you ask 
my private opinion, it is that the whole thing is an 
impostore, and a poor one.' * 

Mr. Barkworth said that, as far as hie experience 
went, • Mrs. Piper's powers are of the ordinary thought- 
reading [i.e. muscle-reading] kind, dependent on her hold 
of the visitor's hand.' Each of these gentlemen had only 
one ' sitting.' M. Paul Bourget also informed me, in 
conversation, that Mrs. Piper held his hand while she 
told the melancholy tale connected with a key in his 
po»ses.^ioD, and that she did not tell the story promptly 
and fluently, bat very slowly and hesitatingly. Even so, 
he declared that be did not feel able to account tor her 
performance. 

As these pages were passing through the press. Dr. 
Hodgson's last report on Mrs. Piper was published.* It 
is quite impossible, within the space allotted, to criticiso 
this work. It would be necessary to examine minutely 
scores of statements, in which many facts are suppressed 
as too intimate, while others are remarkably incoherent. 
Dr. Hodgson deserves the praise of extraordinary patience 
and industry, displayed in the very distasteful task of 
watching an anforttmate lady in the vagaries of ' trance.' 
His reasonings are perfectly calm, perfectly unimpassiooed, 

• Protxtdinfft. ri. 605. 606. 
ProcMdiit^i, H.PJI., pArt xxxiii. vol. xUJ. 
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&nd his bias hae not hitherto seemed to noake (or cre- 
dolity. 'Wo rauBt, in fact, regard him as an expert io this 
branch of psychology. But he himhelf makes it clew 
that, in his opinion, no written reports can convey 
the impressions ptodaced by eeverol years (A person&l 
cxperienoe. The resnlts of that experience he sumn up 
in these words : 

' At the present time I cannot profess to have any 
doubt but that the chief " coimnunicatora " to whom I 
have referred in the foregoing page* are veritably the 
perwnahtics that they clauu to be, that they have sur- 
vived the change via call death, and that they have 
directly communicated with U3. whom we call living, 
through Mrs. Piper's entranced organiEon.' ' 

This means that Dr. Hodgson, at present, in this case, 
accepts the hypothesis of ' poBsessioo " as understood by 
Maoris and Fijians, Chinese and Karens. 

The published rciports do not product; ou me any such 
impression. As a personal matter of opinion, I am con- 
vinced that those whom I have honoured in this life 
would no more avail themselves of Mrs. Piper's ' en- 
tranced organism ' (if they had the chance) than 1 would 
voluntarily Gnd myself in a 'sitting' with that lady. 
It is mmecossary to wax eloquent on this head ; and 
the curious can consult the writings of Dr. Hodgson for 
themselves. Meanwhile we have only to notice that an 
American ' possessed ' woman produces on a highly edu- 
cated nod sceptical modem intelligence the same impreg- 
sion as the Zulu * possessed ' produce on some Zula 
intelligences. 

I'he Zulus admit ' posaeasioii ' and divination, but are 
cot the most credulous of mankind. The ordinary poe- 
Besscd person is usually consulted as to the disease of an 

' op. eiL put xxxiii. p. 406. 
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alwent patient. The inquircrE do not oosist the diviner 
b; holdini: his tuuid. but are expected to emite the ground 
violently if the guess made by the diviner is right ; gently 
if it is wrong. A sceptical Zulu, nnmed John, hiLving a 
ahiiling to expend on psychical research, smote violently 
«t (mery guess. The diTiiicr was hopclesBly puzzled ; 
John kept his shilliiig, aud laid it out oa a much more 
meritorioaK exhibitioD of animated Ktickg.^ 

Uguise gave Dr. Callaway an account of a female 
poeseeeed person with whom Mrs. Piper could not compete. 
Her spirit >ipr)ke, not from lier mouth, but from high in 
the roof. It gave forth a kind of questioning remarks 
which were always correct- It then reported correctly a 
number of singular circumstances, ordered eome remedies 
for a diseaMed child, and offered to return the fee, if ample 
satisfacCiou was not given.' 

In China and Zululand, as in Mrs. Piper's case, the 
spirits ore fond of diagnosing and prescribing for absent 
patients. 

A good example of savage possession is given in his 
tTBTels by Captain Jonathan Carver <1768). 

Carver was waiting impatiently for the arrival of 
traders with provisions, near the Thousand Lakes. A 
priest, or jossakeed, offered to interview the Great Spirit, 
and obtain information. A large lodge was arranged, and 
the covering drawn up (which is unusual), so that what 
went on within might be observed. Ib the centre wu ft 
cheBt>Bhaped arrangement of stakes, so far apart from eaofa 
other ' that whatever lay within them was readily to be 
discerned.' The tent was illuminated ' by a great number 
of torches.' The priest came in, and was first wrapped in 
an elk's skin, as Higblaiid seers were wrapped in a black 

> See • Kctinhiiiin.' Con)p4K CtSh'fij, p. 8>8. 
CftlIaiTit7, pp. 861-S74. 
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bull's hide. Forty yards o( rope made of elk's hide were 
then coiled about hiin. till he 'was wound up like an 
Egyptian mummy.' 

I have olsfwhore shown ^ that this cuetom of binding 
with bonds the seer who ia to be inspired, existed in 
GrsBCO-Egyptian Bpiritualiam, among Samoyeds, Eskimo, 
Canadian HareHkin IndiaiiB, and among Australian blacks. 

' The head, body, and limbs are wound roimd with 
stringy bark cords.' ' This is an extraordinary range of 
diffusion of a ceremony apparently meauiiiglf^is. Is the 
idea that, by looHing the bondK, the 8eer demoustrates the 
agency of spirite, after the manner of the Davenport 
Brothers?* But the Grseco-Egyptian medium did not 
undo the swathings of linen, in whiuh he was rolled, like 
a muTmiiy. Tbey had to be ansvk'athed for him. by others^ 
Again, a dead body, among the Australians, is corded 
up tight, as soon us the breath is out of it, if it is to be 
buried, or before being exposed on a platform, if that is 
the cuKtom.^ Again, in Uie Hightandii »ucund-sight was 
thus acquired : the would-be seer ' most run a Tedder 
(tether) of Hair, which bound a corpse to iJis Bier, about 
his Middle from end to end,* and then look between his 
lega tiU he sees a funeral cross two marches.^ The Green- 
land seer is bound ' with his head between his legs.' ' 

Can it be possible, judging frou] Australia, Scotland, 
Egypt, that the binding, as of a corpse or mummy, is a 
symbolical way of puttiiig the seer on a level with the 
dead, who will theu communicate with him? In thre& 
remote points, we 6nd se«r-biuding and corpse-bindings 



' Coch Lant and Cmnnion Sense, p. 55. 

* Brough SmTtb, i. 47S. This point U diBfiDled, but I Hi aot iDTeni it.. 
uicl & OBM appears Id Mr. Obit's work on tbe natives. 

■ Prim. Cult. i. 153. ' Bueebiua, Prop. Evany, v. 9. 

> Br«a«h Yimj\.\>, 1. 100. 118. 
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bat we need to prove that corpus are, or have been, 
bound at the other pointB where the seer is tied up — in a 
reindeer skin among the Somoycds, an elk skin in North 
America, a bull'ti hide in Liu: Higlilauds. 

Binding the seer is not & universal Red Indian 
costom ; it seems to cease in LtLbrndor, and elsewhere, 
soatfa'wardfi, where the prophet enters a magic lodge, 
unbouod. Among the Narqimpeee, he sits cross-legged, 
and the lodge begins to answer questions by leaping 
about.' The Eskimo bouuds, though he is tied up. 

It would be decisive, if we could find that, whorovcr 
the sorcerer ia bound, the deud are bound also. I note 
the following examples, but the Creeks do not, I think, 
bind the magician. 

Among the Creeks, 

' The corpse is placed in a hole, with a blanket wrapped 
about it, and the legs beut under it and tied together.'* 

The dead Greenlanders were ' wrapped and sewed up 
in their best deer-skins.'" 

Carver could only learn that, among the Indians he 
knew, dead bodies were ,* wrapped in mkius ; ' that they 
were also swathed with cords he does not allege, but he 
was not puriuitted to see all the ceremcnica, 

My theory is, at least, plausible, for this maimer of 
burying the dead, tied tightly up, with the head between 
the legs (as in the practice of Scottish aud Green- 
land aeers), is very old and widely diO'ascd. Ellis 
says, of the Tahitians, ' the body of tlie dead man 
was . . . placed in a bitting posture, with the knees 
elevated, the face pressed down beticeen the knees, . . . 



■ PAm Anuiud, in Uind'c Labrador, ii. 103. 
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*ind the whole bofly tied with cortl or cinet, woand 
fcpeatedly roond." ' 

The binding may originally have been meant to 
keep the corpse, or ghost, froiu ' walking.' 1 do not 
know chat Tahitian prophets weire ever tied up, to await 
inspiration. But I submit that the freqnency of the 
Mvage form of buri&] with the corpse tied up, or sn-atbed, 
BometiiZMft with the head between the legs ; and the 
recuzrence of the sav&ge practice of similarly binding the 
sorcerer, probably points to a purpose of introducing the 
fleer to the society of the dead. The custom, as applied to 
prophets, might minrive, even where the burial rite had 
altered, or cannot be ascertained, and migbt mirvive, for 
corpses, where it had gone out of use, (or seers. The 
Scotch used to juHtify their practice of putting the head 
between the knees when, bound with a corpse's hair 
tether, they learned to be second 'sigbted, by what Kbjab 
did. The prophet, on the peak of Carmel, 'cast himself 
down upon the earth, and put his face between his knBes.' ' 
Bat the cases are not analogous. Elijah had been hearing 
a premonitory 'sound of abundance of vain ' in a cloudlesB 
sky. He was probably engaged in prayer, not in prophecy. 

Kirk, by tbe way, notes that if the wind changes, 
while the Scottish seer is bound, he is in peril of his life. 
So children are told, in Scotland, that, if the wind changes 
while they are making faces, the grimace will be perma- 
nent. The scvr will, in the same way, become what he 
pietends to be, a corpse. 

This desertion of Carver's tale may be pardoned for 
tbe ciiriosity of the topic. He goes on : 

' Being thus bound up Uke an Egyptian mummy ' 
(Carver unconsciously making my point), 'the seer was 
lifted into the chest-like enclosmre. I could now also 
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discecn him as plain as I bad cvor done, and I toob car^ 
Dot to turn my eyeB away a moment ' — in which effort ho 
probably failed. 

The priest now began to mutter, anJ finally spoke 
to a mixed jargon of scarcely tntellif^ble dialects. He 
now yelled, prayed, and foamed at the mouth, till in 
about three quarters of an hour he was exhausted and 
speechless. 'But in an instant he ^sprang upon his tet'X, 
notwithstanding at the time he was put in it appeared 
impossible loi bim to move either hia legs or arms, and 
shaking off his coverinf;, as quick as if the banda with 
which it had lieen hound were burst asunder,' he pro- 
phesied. The Great Spirit did not Bay when the traders 
would arnve, but, just atttr high noon, next day, a canoe 
would arrive, and the people in it would tell when the 
traders were to appear. 

Next day, just after high noon, a canoe came round a 
point of land about a league away, and the men in it, who 
had met the tfTMiers, said they would come in two days, 
which they did. Carver, prof^tuiing freedom from any 
tincture of credulity, leaves us ' to draw what conclusions 
we please.' 

The naioral inference i« ' private information,' about 
which the only difficulty is that Carver, who knew the 
topography and the chances of a secret meBsenger arriving 
to prompt the Josaakeefl, does not allude to this theory,' 
He seems to think such successes not uncommon. 

All that psychology can teach anthropology, on this 
whole topic of 'posaeseion.' is that secondary or alter- 
nating personalities nre facts in reruvi natura, that the 
man or woman in one personality may have no conecions 
memory of what wa» done or said in the other, and that 
cases of knowledge said to be anpemormally gained in the 
secondary state are worth inquiring about, if there be a 
chance of getting good evidence. 

A few fairly respectable savage instances are given 
in Dr. Gibier's ' Le Fakirisme Occidental ' and in Mr. 
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Manning's ' Old New Zealand ; ' bnt, while modem 
civilised parallels depend on the solitary case of Mrs. 
Piper ((or no other case has been well observed), no 
aflmnative conclusion can be drawn {rom Chinese, Maori, 
Znln, or Bed Indian practice. 



VIII 
FETISBISM AUD BPIJtITVALI8M 

It has been shown how the doctrine of souls w»8 developed 
according lo the anthropological theory. The hypotheeis 
M to how souls of the dead wQtc later elevated to the rank 
of gods, or supplied models after which such gods might 
be inventively fashioned, will be criticised in a later 
chapter. Here it must suffice to say that the conception 
of a separalile eurviviiig soul of a dead man was not only 
not eijseutial to the savage's idea of his supreme god, as it 
seems to me, but would have been wholly inconsistent 
with that conception. There exist, however, niimeroas 
forms of savage religion in tidclition to the cr^^d in a 
Supreme Being, and these contribute their struuns to the 
ocean of faith. Thus among the kinds of belief which 
served in the development of Polytheism, wan Fetishism, 
itself an adaptation and extensioD of the idea of separable 
souIb. In this regard, like ancestor-worship, it differs 
firom the belief in a Supreme Being, wliich, as v/c. Khali try 
to demonstrate, is not derived from the theory of ghosts 
or souIr at all. 

Fetuh {/6tichc) seems to come from Portuguese /eiiijo, 
a talisman or amulet, applied by the Portuguese to various 
material objects regarded by the negroes of the west coast 
with more or leas of religioos reverence. These objects 
may be held sacred in some degree for a number of 
incoognious reasons. They may be tokens, or may be of 
valne in sympathetic magic, or merely odd. and therefore 
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probably endowed with unknovi'n mystic qaalitiea. Or 
they luay have beeu pointed out iu a dream, or met in a 
lucky hour and aBsociated with good fortune, or they inay 
(like a tree with on nnesplaiued stir in its brauchcK, as 
reported by Kohl) have aecined to show signs of life by 
HponttLneouH movements ; iu fact, a tbin); may bn what 
Europeans call a fetish for scores of reasooB. For our 
present purpose, as Mr. Tylor says, ' to class au object as 
a fetish demands explicit statement that a spirit is con* 
sidered as em bodied in it, oractingthrongh it, oreommuni- 
eating by it, or, at loast, that the people it belongs to do 
habitually think this of f^uch objects ; or it must be shown 
that the object is treated as having jiersonal consciouaness 
or power, k talked with, worshipped . . . ' and &o forth. 
The in-dweiling spirit may be human, as when a fetish is 
made out o£ a friend's skull, the spirit in which may even 
be asked for oracles, like the Head of Brftn in Welsh 
legend. 

We have tried to show that the belief in human souls 
may be, in part at least, based on supernormal phenomena 
which Materialism disregards. We shall now endeavour 
to make it probable that Fetishi&m (the belief in the soula 
tenanting inanimate objects) may also have sources which 
perhaps are not normal, or which at all events seemed 
supeniormal to savages, We say ' perhaps not normal ' 
because the phenomena now to be discussed are of the 
most puzzling character. We may lean to the belief in a 
supernormal cause of certain hallucinatione, hut the alleged 
movements of inanimate objects which probably supply 
one origin of Fetishism, one BUggention of the presence of 
a spirit in things dead, leave the inquiring mind in 
perplexity. In following Mr. Tylor's discuBsion of the 
subject, it is necefiHary to combine what he says about 
Spiritualism in his fourth with what be says about 
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PetishisiD in his fourteenth and t&ter chapter. For 
some reuon his b(H)k is &o amjiged that he criticises 
' Spiritnaiism * long before he puts forward his doctrine of 
the origin and development of the bi;lief in spirits. 

We have seen a savage reason for supposing that 
human spirits inhabit curtain lifeless things, such as skulls 
and other relics of the dead. But how did it come to be 
thongbt that a spirit dwelt in a lifdosn and motionlesB 
piece of stone or stick ? Mr. Tylor, perhaps, leads us to a 
plausible conjecture by writing : ' Mr. Darwin saw two 
Malay women in Keeling Island, who held a wooden spoon 
dressed in clothes Uke a doll : this spoon had been carried to 
the grave of adead man, and becoming inspired at full moon, 
in fact lunatic, it danced about convulsively, like a table 
or a hat at a modern spirit stance.' ' Now M. Lef^buro 
has pointed out (iu ' M^lustne '} that, according to Pe 
Brosses. the African conjurers gave an appearance of 
independent motion to small objects, which were then 
accepted as fetiBbee, being visibly animated. M. Lef^bure 
next compares, like Mr. 'HyloT, the alleged physical phe- 
nomena o! sptrituabsm, the flights and movements of 
inanimate objects apparently untouched. 

The question thus arises, Is there any truth whafeem 
in these world-wide and world-old stories of iiianimfttt 
objects acting like animated things? Has fetishism oneof 
its origins in the actual field of Hupemomial experience in 
the X region ? This qaestion we do not propose to answer, 
as the evidence, though prsctically univcrBol, may be said 
to rest on imposture and illusion. But we can, at least, give 
a ^etch of the nature of the evidence, beginning with that 
as to the apparently voluntary movements of objects, not 
ontouched. Mr, Tylor quotes from J ohn Boll's ' Journey 

' Dftnrin, Jaimtai, p. 4M ; Tjriar. JVint. CM. li. US. The «pooa vm 
not antouobad. 
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in Asia' (1710) an account of aMongolLanm who wisbcd 
to discoVGr certain stolen pieces of damask. His method 
WM to sit on a bench, when * be carried it, or, as wae 
commonly believed, it carried him, to the very tent ' of the 
thief. Here the bench is innocently believed to be self- 
moving. Again, Mr. Bowley telle how in Manganjah the 
sorcerer, to find out a criminai, placed, with magical 
ceremonies, two staik of wood in the hands of somcyomig 
m«]. 'The sticks whirled and dragged the men ronnd 
like mad,' and finally escaped and rolled to the feet of the 
wife of a chief, who was then denounced as the guilty 
person.' 

Mr. Duff Macdon&ld describes the same practice 
among the Yaos : ' 

• The sorcerer occasionally makes men take hold of a 
stick, which, after a time, begins to move as if endowed 
with life, and ultimately carries them off bodily and with 
great speed to the house of the thief.' 

The process is juBt that of Jacques Aymard in the 
celebrated story of the detection of the Lyons murderer.^ 

In Melanesia, far enough away, Dr. Godrington found 
a aimilar practice, and here the sticks are explicitly said 
by the natives to be moved by spirits.* The wizard and 
a friend hold a bamboo stick by each end, and ask what 
man's ghost is afflicting a patient. At the mention of the 
right ghost ' the stick becomes violently agitated.* In 
the same way, the bamboo 'would run about' with a. 
man holding it only on the palms of his hands. Again, 
a htit is built with a partition down the middle. Men sit 
there with their hands under one end of the bamboo, 
while the other end is extended into the empty half of the 
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hut. They th«D call over the nikmcs of the rnc^ntlj dead, 
tUI 'they feel the bamboo moving in their liauds.' A 
bamboo placed on » sacred tree, ' when the name of a 
ghost is c&Ued, uiovea of itself, and will lift and drag 
people about.' Put up into a tree, it would lift them 
from the ground. In other cases the holding of the sticks 
produces convulsions and trance' The divining stickB of 
the Maori are aUo ' guided by spirits,' ' and those of the 
Zulu sorcerers ri&e, fall, and jump about.* 

These Zulu pcrfortaances must be really very carious. 
In the last chapter we told how a Zulu uamcd John, 
having a shilling to lay out in the interests of psychical 
Msearch, declined to pay a perplexed diviner, and reserved 
his capital for a more meritorious performance. He 
tried a medium named Uuouiantshintshi, who divinutl by 
Umabaknla. or dancing sticks — 

' If they say " no," they full suddenly ; if they say " yes," 
they arise and jump about very much, and leap on the 
person who has come to inquire. They " fix themselves 
on the place where the sick man is affected ; ... if the 
head, they leap on hin head. . . , Many believe in Uma- 
hakula more than in the diviner. But there arc not 
many who have the Umabakula.'" 

Dr. Callaway'B informant only knew two TJmahakulists. 
John was guite satisfied, paid his shiUiag, and went 
home.* 

The sticks are about a foot long. It is not reported 
that they are moved by spirits, nor do they seem to be 
regarded as fetishes. 

Mr. Tylor also cites a form of the familiar pendulum 
experiment. Among the Karens a ring is suspended by a 
thread over a metal basin. The relations of the dead 
strike the basin, and when he who was dearest to the 
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ghost touches it the spirit twistA the ihrfnH till it breaks, 
find the riu^ falls into th« basin, With mr a ring is held 
by a thread over a tumbier, and our unconscious move- 
meotfl awing it till it Mrikes the honr. How the Kareni 
manage it is less obvious. These savage devices with 
animated sticks cI'Mirly correspond to the morc%modern 
' tfiblc-turmug.' Here, when the player* oro honest, the 
ptishing is certainly unconscious. < 

I have tested this in two ways— lirAt by trjnng thi 
miumimi of conscious mitscular action that would stir a 
table at vhich I was alone, and by comparing the abeolate 
unconsciousness of musctdar action when the taUe bftgAiJ 
to move in response to no voluntary push. Again, I tried 
with a friend, who said, ' You ate puahinf;,' when I gentlj 
removed my hands altogether, thongh they seemed tfi 
rest on the table, which still revolved. My fricod wa< 
bimsclt unconsciously pushing. It is undeniable that, to 
a solitary experimenter, the table Mi?wm to make little 
darts of its own will in a curious way. Thus, the uncon- 
Bciouanees of mutr.ular action on the pari of savagei 
engaged in the expenment with sticks would lead them 
to belii-vo that spirits were animating the wood. The 
same fallacy beset the table-tumerB of 1855-65, and was, 
to some extent, exposed by Faraday. Of counto, savagei 
would be even more convinced by the dancing spoon ol 
Mr. Darwin's tale, by the dancing Htiok& of the Zulus, 
and the rest, whether the phenomena were fiwpemonual 
or merely worked by unseen strings. The same rematf 
applies to modem experiraentprs, when, &s they declare 
vajious objects move untouched, without phvhical contact 

Btill more analogous than turning tables to the savagt 
nae of inspired sticks for dii-ccting the inquirer to a loM 
object or to a criminal, is the modern employment of thi 
divining-rod — a forked twig which, held by the ends 
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revolves in the hajids of the performer when he re&ches 
the object of his ({Dest. He, like the savage cited, i» 
ocoafiionally agitated in a convulsivo manner ; and caeea 
arc ijuoLed in whiub the twig wriLbus whc-ii held iti a pair 
of toDgs! The bcHt-kuown modera treatise on the 
diviniog-rod is that of M. Chevreul, 'La Baguette 
Divinatoire ' (i8&4). We have also ' L'Hifitoire du 
Merveilleus daus les Temps Modernes," by M. Figuier 
(L8G0). Id 17B1 Thouvenel publiithcd his 600 experi- 
meutB with Bleton and others ; and Hegel refers co 
Amoretti's collection of hundreds of caeoH. The case 
of Jacques Ayiuard, who ia the seventeenth century 
discovered a umrdercr hy the use of the rod in troe 
fiavage fashion, ik well known. In modem England the 
rod is used in tho interests of private individuals and 
public bodies {such as Trinity College, Cambridge) for the 
■discovery of water. 

Professor Barrett has lately published a book of 280 
pages, in which evidence i»f failures and snccesseH is 
ooU»cttid.' PtofMieor Barrett gives about one hundred and 
fifty caaes, in which he was only able to discover, on good 
authority, twelve failures. He gives a variety of tests 
calculated to clseck frauds and chance coincidence, and 
be publishes opinionH, bustile ur agnostic, by geologists. 
The evidence, aa a general rule, is what is called firat- 
faand in other ingmriea. The actual spectators, and often 
the owners of the land, or the persons in whose interest 
water was wanted, hiiving been present, give their testi- 
mony ; and it is certain that the ' diviner ' is called in by 
people of sense and etlucation, coiiunonly too practical 
to have a theory, and content with getting what they 
want, especially where scientiiic exports have failed.' 
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In Mr. Barrett's opinion, the subconscious perception 
oC indications of the presence of water produces an eqo&Uy 
oncoDscious muscular 'spasm,' which tuHrk the rod till it 
often breakH. Yet ' it is almost iiuposaibte to imitate 
its characteristic movement by any voluntary eSort.* I 
have myself held the hands of on amateur performer when 
the twig was moving, and neither by sight nor touch could 
I detect any muscular movement on his part, much letts a 
Bpasm. The person waii bailiff on a large estate, and, 
having accidentally discovered that he possessed the gilt, 
used it when he wanted wells dug for the tenants on 
the property. 

The whole topic is obscure ; nor am I concerned here 

with the successes or failures of the divining-rod. Bat 

the movements of the twig have never, to my knowledge, 

been attributed by modern English performers to the 

operation of spirits. They say 'electricity.' Mr. Tylor 

merely writes : 

• The action of the famous divining-rod. with it* 
curiously versatile sensibility to water, ore, treasure, and 
thieves, seams to belong partly to trickery and partly to 
more or lees conscious direction by faonester operators.' 

As the divining-rod is the only instance in which 
automatism, whatever Its nature and causes, has been 
found of practical value by practical men, and as it is 
obviously associated with a number of analogous pheno* 
mena, both in civilised and sava};e life, it certainly 
deserves the attention of science. But no advance will 
be made till scientifically trained inquirers themselvdB 
arrange and test a large number of experiments. Know- 
ledge of the gfeological ignorance of the dowsers, examples 
of fraud on their part, and cases of failui'e or reported 
failure, with a general hostile bias, may prevent such 
e^iperiments from being made by scientific experts on an 
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adequate scale. Such experts ought, of courBe, to avoid 
working; the dowseis into a state of irritation. 

It is just worth while to notice cases in which the rod 
acta like those of the Melanesians, Airicans, and other 
savages. A Mr. Thomas Weltoti published an English 
translation of 'La Verge de Jacob' (Lyon, 1693). In 
1B6L ho asked his servant to bring into the garden 'a 
stick that stood behind the parlour door. In great terror 
she brought it to the garden, her hand firmly clutched on 
it, nor coutd she let it go." When Mrs. Welton took the 
Stick, ' it drew her with very considerable velocity to 
nearly the centre of the garden,' where a well wa« found. 
Mr. Welton is not likely to have known of the lately 
published savage examples. The coincidence with the 
Airican and Melaaesian cases is, therefore, probably 
undesigned. 

Again, in 1694, the rod was used by le Pfere Mencstrier 
and others, just as it is by savages, to indicate by its 
movements answers to all sorts of questions. Experiments 
o£ this bind have not been made by Professor Barrett, and 
other modem inquirers, except by M. Bichet, as a mode of 
detecting automatic action. But it would be just as 
sensible to n&e the twig as to uae planchette or any other 
' autoscopic ' apparatus. If these ehcit knowledge uncon- 
flcioualy present to the mind, mere water-finding ought not 
to be the sole province of the rod. In the same class as 
these rods is the forked twig which, in China, is held at 
each end by two persons, and made to write in the sand. 
The little apparatus called plarichctte, or the other, the 
ouija, is of course, consciously or unconsciously, pushed by 
the performers. In the case of the twig, as held by water- 
seekers, the difficulty of consciously moving it so as to 
escape close observation is considerable. 

In the case of the ouija (a little tripod, which, under 
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the opentors' hands. ninH aboot & table inacribed with 
letters at which it points), I havt: known curious soocosaea 
to be achieved by aumtcurs. Thus, in the house of a hdy 
who owned an old chdteau in aDothec county, tba w^a, 
operated on by two ladies known to myself, wrote a numbogr 
of details about a visit paid to the chdUat* for a certain 
porpcse by Msiy Stuart. That vi&it. and its objurt, a 
pardy pentonal one, ace unknown to history, and tha 
ckd.teau is not spoken of in Mi. Hay Fleming's carefnl, 
bnt nnavoidably iucomplete, itinerary of the Queen's re- 
ndence in Scotland. After the commonicatioD hod been 
made, the owner of the chdteau explained thttt tihe was 
already acciuainted uith the ciictunstancos described, as 
she had recently read them in docament« in her charteE 
chest, where they remain. 

Ot course, the belief we extend to such narrauves ia 
entizely conditioned by our knowledge of the personal 
character of the performers. The point here is merely tha 
civilised and savage practice of automatism, the apparent 
eliciting of knowledge nut otherwise accessible, by the 
movemeiitB of astick, or a bit of wood. These movemanta, 
made without conscions exertion or direction, aeem, to 
savage philosophy, to bu caused by in-dwelling spiritB. the 
sourceB of Fetishism. 

These examples, then, demonstrating unconscious 
morament of objects by the operators, make it clear that 
moTaments even of touched objects, may be attributed, by 
some civilised and by savage amateurs, to ' spirits.' The 
objects so moved may, by savagee, he rEagarded in HOme 
cases as fetishes, and their movements may have helped to 
originatethe belief that spirits can inhabit tnaaimate objects. 
When objects apparently quite untouched become rola- 
tile, the mystery is deeper. This apparent animation and 
frolicsome behaviour of inanimate objects is reported all 
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throngh history, aud attested by inunense quantities of 
ovidence oi OTery degree. It wottld be tedious to give n 
full account of the antiquity and diffusion of reports about 
such occarrences. We find them among Nco-Platonists, 
ia the English and Continental Middle Ages> amoi^; 
lEBkimo, HuroDB, Algonkins, Tartars, Zulua, Malays, 
NaBqiiapees, Maom, in witch trials, in ancient Peru 
(MunicdJately after the Spanish Conquest), in China, in 
modern Russia, in New England (1680), all throngh the 
career of modern spiritualism, in Hayti (where they are 
attributed to ' Obeah '), and, BporadicaUy, everywhere,' 

Among all these caees, we mut^t dismiss whatever the 
modem paid medium does in the dark. The only thing 
to be done with the ethnographic and modem accounts 
of fiucli luarvels is to ' fJo tlitim for rrfcrciiw^.' If a Hpon- 
taneous example occurs, under proper inspection, we can 
then compare our old tales, Professor James Bays : ' Their 
mutual resemblances suggest a natural type, and I confess 
that till these records, or others like them, are positively 
explained away, I cannot feel (in spite of such vast 
amounts of detected frauds) as if the case of phyeioal 
mcdiumship itself, &a a freak of nature, were definitely 
closed. ... So long as the stories multiply in variouH 
lands, and so few are positively explained away, it is ba^l 
naethod to ignore them."' Here they are not ignored, 
because, whatever the cause or causes of the phenomena, 
they would buttress, if they did not originate, the savage 
-iwJicf in spirits tenanting inanimate matter, whence came 
FetishiBm. Ab to factH, we cannot, of course, 'explain 
away ' events of this kind, which we know only through 
report. A conjurer cannot explain a trick merely from a 
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of tke Smim Feisil CaoDci. • 

SIMM, in Uafiecmldea, «M 
iail»-lB02. The 

olijeelB, wan of * tnift 

m CoU (lAybgfas. X. ZoIIk, tofly imriiii to 

wUefa bad OMs; ■"**— '^'" g anr rrwtif mn with the p«rt lu» 

tftmilj pUyed in thetCnigf^agKinst l eto tBti iMMiyf iBiiB^ 

wui obliged to atandog the place. He had made ewry 

eODeeiTaMe aort of rcacareh, and had caQad in the local 

police and $avantt, to no pnzpoae; 

But the affair was exptaJngd awaj thus : While tb&] 
pbcoomena could Btill be concealed from pablic cnriootj, 
ft client called to aee M. ZoUer, who was oat. The 
clirat, therefore, roniAiDed in the drawing-room. Load 
and huary blows resoonded through the room. The 
etient. a« it chanced, had once felt the effects of an 
electric battery, for some medical re&Hon, apparently. H. 
ZoUer WTit«8 : ' My eldest son was present at the time, 
ftnd, whan my client aaked whether there was such a 
thing as an electrical machine in the house (the family 
having been enjoined to keep the disturbances as secret as 
pMnblo). he allowed S. to think that there was.' Con- 
Heqnently, the phenomena were set down to M. ZoUer'a 
•ingulor idea of making his house untenantable itiCh 
an 'oloctric machiue' — which he did not possess.' A 
ntmilwr of the most respected citizens, including the 

* I'tr$inuU Narrative, by M. Zallnr. Hanke, Zaricb. 1S6S. 
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Superintendeut ot Police, and the chief magistrate (or tuw, 
publisbcd a stnt«mcnt that noithcr Zoller, nor any of his 
family, nor any of theiuBelvcB, produced or could have 
produced the phenomena witnessed by them in August 18G2. 
This declaration they put forth in the ' Schwytzer Zeitung,* 
October 5, 1B63.* No electric machine known to mortals 
could have produced the vast variety of alleged effects, 
uoue was ever found ; and as M. Zoller changed his 
servants without escaping his tribulations, they can 
hardly be blamed for what, prima facie, it seems that 
they could not poasibly do. However, 'electricity,' like 
Mesopotamia, is 'a hiuHHcd word." * 

My own position in this matter of 'physical phe- 
nomena ' is, I hope, clear. They interest me, for my 
present purpoBe, as being, whatever their real nature and 
origin, things which would suggest to a savage his theory 
of Fetishism. ' An iiianimatc object may be tenanted by 
a spirit, as is proved by its extraordinary movements.' 
Thus the early thinker might reason, and go on to revere 
the object. It is to be wished that competent obBervera 
would pay more attention to such savage practiceH as 
ctyetal'g&zing and automatism as illuKtrated by the sticks 
of the Melnnesians, ZuIub, and Yaos. Our ^anty in- 
formation we pick up out of stray allusions, but it has 
the advantage of being uncontamiuated by theory, the 
European spectator not knowing the wide range ot such 
practices and their value iu experimental psychology. 

We have now finished our study of the less normal 
and usual phenomena, which gave rise to belief in 
separable, self-existing, conscious, and powerful souls. 
We have shown that the Bnpemonnal factors which, 



> Daamer. Reich dte Wundersamen, Ite^onsbarg. 1873, pp, 205. m^. 
* A oriridnn of modern cxpIajiRtfoaB ot the phenomeiu here touched 
0|>OD vVi t>« totmd in AppoDdix B. 
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when te6eoted on, probably supported this belief, are 
tvpresented In civilised as well &s in 6avage life, while m 
to their existvncu among the foun(lt:r« of religion we aux 
bistoncatly know nothing at all. If we may infer fram 
certain cooeidcrations, the Rupenionual expericooos wen 
possibly more prevalent aiuong tlie remote auctaston of 
known savage races tban among their modem desceodanii. 
Wo have suggested that clairvoyance, thought tranaferenoev 
and telepathy cannot be dJKinisBed. ae mere fables, by a 
-cautious inquirer, while even the far more obscure stories 
of 'physical lUKnifostalions ' are but poorly explained 
away by tbo») who cannot explain them.' Again, tbeee 
faculties have presented — in the acquisition of otherwise 
unattainable knowledge, in coincidental hall uci nations, 
and in other ways — jnst the kind of facts on which the 
savage doctrine of souls might be based, or by which it 
might be buttresDod. Thus, while the actnality of the 
supomormal facts anrl faculties remains at InaBt an open 
quuition, the prevalent theory of Materialism cannot be 
admitted as dogmatically certain in its present shape. 
Ko more than any other theory, nay, less than some other 
theoriee, can it account for the psychical facts which, 
at the lowest, wc may not honisitly leave out of the 
reokoning. 

"We have therefore no more to say about the super- 
normal aspects of the origins of religion. We a» 
henceforth concerned with matters of verifiable belief 
and practice. Wc have to ask whether, when once the 
doctrine of houIk was conceived by early men, it took 
precisely the course of development nsxuiUy indicated by 
anthropological science. 

■ Set Aiipeiulis B. 
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IX 

~Ef6LfrffON OF THE IDEA OF GOD 

To the anthropological philosopher ' a plain man' would 
naturally put the qudHlion : ' Having got your idea of 
spirit or soul — j'our theory of Animism — out of th« idea 
of ghosts, and having got your idea of ghosts oat of 
dreams and visions, how do you get at the Idea of God ? ' 
Now by ' God ' the proverbial * plain umn ' of controversy 
means a primal eternal Being, author of all things, 
the father and friend of man, the invisible, omniscioQt 
guardian of mm^ity. 

The URUftl though not invariable reply of the antliro- 
pologist might be giveu in the words of Mr. Tm Thurn, 
author of a most interesting work ou the Indiana of 
British Guiana : 

' From the notion of gboete," says Mr. Im Thurn, ' a 
b«liet lias arisen, but very gradually, in higher spirits, and 
eventually in a Highest Bpirit, and, keeping pact; with the 
growth of these beliefs, a habit of reverencn for, and 
worship of spirits. . . . The Indians of Guiaua know 
noOod.' 

As anotber example of Mr. Im Thum's hypothesis 
that Grod is a lata dovclopmont from thp idea of spirit 
may be cited Mr. Payue'a learned 'History of the New 
World,' a work of much research : ' 

'The lowest savago^s not only have no goda, but do not 
even recognise those lower beings usually called spirits, 



■ Joumol Anihrop. Ital. xi. S71. 
» Vol. i. p. a«9, 189a. 
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the conception of which has iDv&nably preceded that of 
gods in the human mind.' 

Mr. Payne here diffeni, toto caXo, from Mr. Tylor, 
who finds no sufficient proof for wholly non-religious 
savages, and from BoskofF, who has dispoecd of the 
ai^;\unent8 of Sir Joho Lubbock. Mr. Payne, then, for 
ethnological piirjposes, defines a god as ' a benevolent 
spirit, penimiieiitly embodied in some tangible object, 
usually an image, and to whom food, drink,' and so on, 
' arc regularly offered for the purpose of securing assistance 
in the affairs of hfe.' 

On this theory ' the lowest savages * are devoid of 
the idea of god or of spirit. Later they develop the idea 
of spirit, and when they have secured the spirit, as it were, 
in a tangible object, and kept it on board wages, then the 
spirit has attained to the dignity and the savage to the 
conception of a god. But while a god of thit; kind is, in 
Mr. Payne's opinion, relatively a late flower of culture, 
for the hunting races generally (with some exceptions) 
have no gods, yet ' the conception of a creator or maker of 
all things . . . obviously a great spirit' is *ono of the 
earliest efforts of primitive logio-"' 

Mr. Payne's own logic is not very clear. The 
'primitive logic' of the savage leads him to seek tor a 
cause or maker of things, which he finds in a great 
creative spirit. Yet the lowest savages have no idea even 
of spirit, and the hunting ntces, as a rule, have no god. 
Does Mr. Payne mean that a great creative spirit is not 
a god, while a spirit kept on board wages in a tangible 
object iff a god? We are unable, by reason of evidence 
later to be given, to agree with Mr, Payne's view of 
the facts, while his reasoning appears somewhat incon- 
eiatent, the lowest savages having, in his opinion, no idea 

* Vnjim, i. i66. 
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of spirit, thongb the idea of a creative spirit is, for nil that, 
one of the eariinRt Bfforts of primitive logic. 

On any such theories as these the belief in a moral 
Snprerne Being is a very late (or a very early?) result 
of evolution, due to the action of advancing thought upon 
the original conception of ghosts. This opinion of Mr. 
Im Tharn's is, roughly stated, the usual theory of antbro- 
pologistH. We wish, on the other liantl, to show that the 
idea of God. as he is conceived of by our inquiring plain 
man, occurs rudely, but recognisably, in the lowest-known 
grades of savagery, and therefore cannot arise from the 
lat^r speculattou of men, comparatively civilised and 
advanced, on the origiual datum of ghosts. We shall 
demonstrate, contrary to the opinion of Mr. Spencer, 
Mr. Huxley, and even Mr. Tylor.that the Supreme Being, 
and, in one case at least, the casual sprites of savage 
faith, are active moral inllaences. What is even raore 
important, we shall make it undeniable that Anthropology 
has simplified her problem by neglecting or ignoring her 
factH. ^Miile the real problem ie to account for the 
evolution out of ghoste of the eternal, creative moral god 
of the ' plain man,' the existence of such a god or being 
in the creeds of the lowest savages is by anthropologtsts 
denied, or left out of sight, or accounted for by theories 
contradicted by facts, or, at best, is explained away as a 
result of Eiuropean or Islamite influences. Now, as the 
problem is to account for the evolution of the highest 
conception of God, as far as that conception exists among 
the most backward races, the problem can never he solved 
while that highest conception of God is practically 
ignored. 

Thus, anthropologiiitR, as a rule, in place of facing and 
BolTiQg their problem, have merely evaded it — donbtless 
unwittingly. This, of course, is not the practice of 
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Mr. Tylor, though ercn hi» great mnrk is profdSMdly- 
mtich mare coDcemeil with the devdopment of bhe tdso, 
of spirit and with the lower iorttm nf animiRm than with 
the real crtu — the eralation o( tb« idea (often obscured. 
by mythology) of a moral, uncreated, undying God among' 
Um lowest savages. This D«gligtiQce of anthropologists 
has arisen from a single circumstance. They take it ior 
granted that God is always (except where the word for 
Qod is applied feo a living faoman being) regarded as * 
Spirit. ThUH, having accounted for the duvclopraent 
of the idea of spirit, they regard Ood as that idea carried 
to its highest power, and as the final step in its evolution. 
But, if we can show that the early idea of an etcnuU» 
monU, creative being does not necessarily or logically 
imply the doctrine of spirit, then this idea of an etemair 
moral, creative being may Imva existed even before th« 
doctrine of spirit was evolved. 

We may admit that Mr. Tylor's account of the procMM 
by which Gods were evolved out of ghosts is a little touJUt 
— rather buried in (aotK. Wu * can scarcely see the wood 
for the trees.' We want to know how God]», niak«n 
of things (or of most things), fatheni in heaven, and 
friends, guardians of morality, seeing what is good or bad 
in the hearts of men. were evolved, as is supposed, out 
of ghosts or surviving souls of the dead. That such 
moral, practically oouusoient Gods are known to the very 
lowest savages — Bushmen, Fn^ans, AustrallMis — we 
shsll dBioonstrate. 

Here the inquirer must be cantful not to adopt tha* 
common opinion that Gods improve, morally and otfaer- 
lA-itic, in direct ratio to the rising grades in the evolution 
of culture and civilisation. That is not necessarily the 
case ; usually the reverse occurs. Still leas must we take 
it for gnuitod, follo'n'ing Mr. Tylor and Mr. Enxley, that 
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the 'aili&nce [of religioD and morality] belongs atmunt, or 
wholly, to religions above the savage level — not to the 
earlier ud(] lower crei^ds ; ' or that ' among the Australian 
savageB,' and 'in its simplest condition," 'theology iu 
wholly independent of ethicB.' ' These statements can be 
proved (by such evidence ae anthropology is obliged to 
cely upon) to be erroneons. And. just because these 
statements are put forward, Anthropolugy has an etwier 
task in explaining the ongin of religion ; while, jost 
because these statements are incorrect, her conclusion, 
being deduced from preiinises so far false, is invalidated. 

Given Boals, acquired by thinking on the lines already 
described, Mr. Tylor develops Gods out of them. But he 
is not one of the writers who is certain aboat every detail. 
He ' scarcely attemptf; to clear away the ha^e that covers 
great parts of the subjeet.' * 

The human soul, he says, has been the model on 
which man 'framed bin ideas of Etpiritual beings tn 
general, from the tiniest elf that sports in the grass 
np to the heavenly creator uiid rulur uf the world, the 
Great ftpirit.' Here it is taken for granted that the 
Heavenly Ruler was from the first envisaged as a 
'$pmtual being ' — which is just the difficulty. Was He?* 

The process of framing these idesH is rather obscure. 
The savage ' lives in terror of the souls of the dead ae 
harmful sptritK.' This might yield a Devil ; it would not - 
yield a God who • makes for righteousness." Happily, 
' deified ancestors are regarded, on the whole, as kindly 
spirits.^ The dead ancestor is ' now passed into a deity.' * 
Examples of ancestor-worship follow. But we are no 
nearer home. For among the Zulus many Amatongo 

' Prim. CuU. tol. ii. p. SSI ; Soitwe and Hebreio Tradilion, pp. 846, 
872. * i'rin. CuU. tol. ii. p. 109. 

• md. vol. U. p. 110. * Ibid. rat. ii. p. 118. 
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(anceetnU spirits) are sacred. ' Yet their father [».«. the 
(ath«r of each actoal family] is far before all others when 
thoy worship the Aniatongo. . . . Th«y do not know tht: 
aucienlH who are dead, nox their laud-giving naiuus, Dor 
their names.' ' Tbos, each new geDeration of ZoIim 
must have a new first worshipful object — its own father's 
Itongo. Thii) father, and his Ti;ry muiie, arc, in a gciicra- 
ttoQ or two, forgotten. The name of such a man, there- 
fore, cauiot surriTe as that of the God or Bnpreme Being 
from age to age ; and, obvionsly, snoh a real dead man, 
while known at all, is much too well known to be taken 
for the creator and ruler of the world, despite wmiB 
African flattering titles and supenititions about kings 
who control the weather. The Zulus, about as ■ godleea ' 
a people as possible, have a mythical first ancestor. 
Unkulunkulu, but he is ' beyond the reach of rites.' ikodis 
acentreof myths rather than of worship orof mora.1 ideas." 

Aiter other atainples of ancestor-worship, Mr. Tylor 
branches off into a long discussion of the theory of 
'posseefiion' or inepiration,' which docs not assist the 
argument at the present point. Thence he parses to 
fetishism {nlready discussed by us), and the transitions 
from the fetish— (1) to the idol ; (2) to the guardian 
angel (' Bubliminal self ') ; (3) to tree and river spirits, 
and local spirits which cause volcanoes ; and (4) to 
polytheism. A fetish may inhabit a tree ; trees being 
generalised, the fetish of one otck becomes the god of the 
forest. Or, again, fettshva rise into * species gods ; * the 
goda of all bees, owls, or rabbits are thus evolved. 

Next,* 

' As chiefs and kings are among men, so arc the great 



■ J'rim. Cult. voL ii. pp. US, 116, dting Callawair and othare. 

* Tbo Zulu rvltftion will be axial^Md Ut«r. 
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gods among the Icsacr spirits. . . . With little exception. 
wherever a uava^^e or baxbaric B^Ktem of religion is tho- 
rou^bly described, great gods make their appearaacu in the 
spintoal world as diatioctly as chiefs in the human tribe' 

Very good ; but whence comes the great God among 
trilxn which have neither chief nor king nor any dis* 
tincdon of rank, as among the Faegians, Bushmen, and 
Australians ? The maker and ruler of the world known 
to these racee cannot be the shadow of king or chief, 
reflected and magnified on the mist of thought ; for chief 
or king these pecpl«H have none. This theor>' (Hume's) 
will not work where people have a great God but no king 
or chief ; nor where they have a king but no Zeua or 
other supreme King-god, as among the Aztecs. 

Wc now reach, in Mr. Tylor's theory, great fetish 
deities, such as Heaven wid Earth, Sun and Moon, and 
' departmental deitieB,' gods of Agricultore, War, oud ao 
forth, unknown to low savages. 

Next Mr. Tylor introduces an important personage. 
' Tho theory of family Majies, carried back to tribal Gods, 
leads to the recognition of superior deities of the nature of 
Divine Ancestor, or First Man,' who Kometimes ranlfs as 
Lord of the Dead. As an instance. Mr. Tylor gives the 
Maori Maui, who, like the Indian Yama, trod first of men 
the path of death. But whether Maui and Yama are the 
8un, or not, both Maori and Sanskrit religion regard these 
heroes as much later than the Original Gods. In Kam- 
sehatka the First Miin is the ' son ' of the Creator, and it is 
about the origin of the idea of the Creator, not of the 
First Man, that we arc inquiring. Adam is called ' the 
son of God ' in a Biblical genealogy, bnt, of course, Adam 
was made, not begotten. The case of the 2iilu belief 
will be analysed later. On the whole, we cannot explain 
away the conception of the Creator as a form of the 

h3 
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cODOoption of »□ ideali&ed divine First Ancestor, because 
the conception oE a Creator occurs whore j»icf»tor-won>hlp 
docs mit occur ; and again, because, tiupposiiig ihai the iden. 
of n Creator came iirst, and that ancestor- worship later 
grew more popular, the popular idea of Ancestor might be 
transferred to the waning idea of Creator. The Creator 
might be recoguised as tlii: First Anci'Stor. aprhs coup. 

Mr. Tylor next approaches Dualism, the idea of 
hostile Good and Bad BeingK. We must, as ho says, 
be careful to discount European teaching, still, he admits, 
the savage han thin (luHJiKtic belief in a ' primitive ' form. 
But the Knvage conception is nol merely that o£ ' good= 
friendly to me,' ■bad=hostUe to me.' Etliics. as we 
ghftll show, already come into play in his theology. 

Mr. Tylor arrives, at lost, nt the Supreme Being of 
savage creeds. His worda, well weighed, must be cited 
testually : — 

'To mark off the doctrines of luouotheism, closer 
definition it^ required [than the bare idea of a Supreme 
Creator], asaignmg the distinctive attributes of Deity to 
none save the Almighty Creator. It may be declared 
that, in thi» Ktrict sense, no Kavage tribe of ntonotheists 
has been ever known.' Nor are any fair representatives 
of the lower culture in a strict sense parilheists. The 
doctrine which they do widely hold, and which opens to 
them a course tending in one or other of these directions, 
is polytheism culminating in the rule of one supreme 
divinity. High above the doctrine of souls, of divine 
Maues, of local nature gods, of the great gods of class 
element, then* aie to be disccni«d in barbaric theology^i 
shadowings, quaint or majestic, of the conception of a 
Supreme Deity, henceforth to bo traced onward in ex- 
panding power and brightening glory along the history of 
Religion. It is no unimportant task, partial as it is, 
select and group the typical data which show the nati 
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and position of the doctrine of Eupremacy, as it comes 
into view within the lower ciilttire.'' 

We Bhall show that certain low savageti are as 
monotheistic as some Christians. They have a Supreme 
Beinj;;. and the 'distinctive attributes of Deity ' axe not 
by thciii assigned to other beingH, tiirth(>r than as 
Christianity assigns them to Angels, Saints, the Devil, 
and, strange as it appears, among savages, to mediating 
' Sons." 

It is not known that, among the Andamanese and 
other tribes, thitt last notion is due tu missionary 
influence. But. in regard to the whole chapter of savage 
Supreme Beings, we most, as Mr. Tylor advises, keep 
watching for Christian and Islamite contamination. The 
savage notions, as Mr. Tylor says, even when thus con- 
teminated, may have ' to some extent, a native substratum.' 
We shall select such savage examples of the idea of a 
Supreme Being an are attested by ancient native hymns, 
Or are inculcated in the most sacred and secret savage 
institutions, the rehgious Mysteries (manifestly the last 
things to be touched by missionary infinence}, or are 
found among low insular races defended from European 
contact by the jealous ferocity and poisonous jungles of 
people and soil. We also note cases in which mis- 
eionanes found such native names as ' Father,* 'Ancient 
of Heaven.' ■ Master of Karth,' ' Maker of All,' ready-made 
to their hands. 

It is to be remarked that, while this branch of the 
inquiry is practically omitted by Mr. Bpencer, Mr. Tylor 
can spare for it hut some twenty pages out of his large 
work. He arranges the probable germs of the savage 
idea of a Supremo Being thus : A god of the polytheistic 
crowd is simply raised to the primacy, which, of conise, 

' Prim. Cull. vol. 1i. pp. 333, 339. 
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cannot occur where there is no polytheism. Or 
principle ot Manes womhip may tnake a Supreme T>etty' 
out of 'a prinaoval ancestor," say Unkolnnkuln, who is so 
far from being supreme, that he is abject. Or, again, a 
^eat phenomenon or force in Nature- worship, say Sunj 
or Heaven, is raised to supremacy. Or speculative philo- 
sophy ascends from the Many to the One by trying to 
discern through and beyond the univeiHe a Firt>t Cause. ^ 
Animistic conceptions thus reach their ntmoKt limit ii 
the notion of the Aniina Mundi. He may accumulate alt 
powers of all polytheietic gods, or he may ' loom vast, 
shadowy, and calm .... too benevolent to ne«d homaa 
worahip .... too merely existent to oonceni himself 
wiih the petty race of men.'' But be is alwaya 
animistic. 

Now, in addition to the objections already noted in 
passing, how can we tell that the Huprcine Being oE low 
savageB was, in original conception, animixtic at all ?' 
How can wc know that he was envisaged, originally, aa 
Spirit ? We shall show that he probably was not, that 
(he question 'spirit or not epint' was not raised at oUv 
that the Maker and father in Heaven, prior to Death, 
was merely regarded as a deathless Being, no question of 
' spirit ' being rni-setl. If so, Animism was not needed for 
the earliest idea of a moral Etema). This hypothet^is 
wilt be found to lead to some very singular conclusions. 
It will be more fully stated and illustrated, presently, but 
I liud that it had already occurred to Dr. Brinton.' Ha 
is talking specially of a heaven-god ; he says ' it came to 
pass that the idea oE Qod was linked to the heavens tony 
ere. inan asJced himself. Are the lieavens material and God 
epirihtcU ? ' T>r. Brinton, however, does not develop hi* 

' Prim. Clt^^ vol. ii. pp. 33S. aSS. 

■ Mytlu of (he New World. ISSS. p. 47. 
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idea, nor am I aware that it haa been developed pre- 
viously. 

The notion of a God about whose spirituality nobody 
has inquired in new to us. To ourselves, and doubtless 
or probably to barbarians on a certain level of ctUture, 
Buch a Divine Being mvst be animistic, must be a ' spirit.' 
To take only one case, to which we shal! return, the 
Banks Islanders (Melanesia) believe in ghosts, ' and in 
the eidfitence of Beings who were not, tmd never had 
been, human. All alike mif^'ht be called Hpirits,' says 
Dr. Codrington, but, ex hypothesi, the Beings 'who 
never were human' are only called 'spirits,' by us, 
beoansc our habits of thought do not enable us to en- 
visage them except as 'spirits,' They never were men, 
'the natives will always maintain that he (the Vtn) was 
»oniethi*u} different, and deny to him the fleshly body of 
a man,' while resolute that he was iwt a ijhoal.' 

This point will be amply illustrated later, as we study 
that strangely neglected chapter, that essential chapter, 
the Higher beliefs of the Lowest savages. Of the eidat- 
race of a behef in a Supreme Being, uot as merely 
' alleged.' there is as good evidence as we possess for any 
Cact in the ethnographic region. 

It is certain that savages, when first approached by 
ounoos travellers, and misaioQaries, have again and again 
recognised our God in theira. 

The mythical details and fables about the savage God 
are, indeed, different ; the ethical, benevolent, admonish- 
ing, rewording, and creative aspects of the Gods are apt 
to be the aante.* 



■ I obcsrvcd tbis point in Myth. RUluU, and tleUgion, wtul* I diil tut 
■M the impliciLtion, that the ides o( ' spirit ' was not neocsMtil; prownl 
in th« nviRB oonocpUDU «t th« priinkl Buain. Or«ator>, or Ualton. 

■ Sw ana OT Mo «mu in Prim. CuU. vol. U. p. 840. 
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'There is no necessity for beginning to tell eren the 
most degraded of these people of the existence of God, or 
of a future state, the facts being universally Bclmittcd.' ' 

' Intelligent men among the Bakwains have scouted 
the idi>» of any of them ever having been without a 
tolerably clear conception of good and evil, God and the 
futuro state. Nothing wr indicate as sin ever appeared 
to them as otherwise,' except polygamy, says Livingstone. 

Now we may agree with Mr. Tylor that modem 
theologians, familiar wnth savage creeds, will scarcely 
argue that ' they are direct or nearly direct products of 
revelation ' (vol. ii. p. 356). But we may argue that, con- 
sidering their ethical factors (denied or minimised by many 
anthropotogists) and the distance which separates the 
high gods of savager3' from the ghosts out of which they 
axe said to have sprung ; considering too, that the rela- 
tively pure and lofty element which, ex hjfpoihesi, is most 
recent in evolution, is also, not the most honoured, but 
often just the reverse; remembering, above all, that we 
know nothing historically of the mental condition of the 
founders of religion, we may hesitate to accept the anthro- 
pological hypothesis en ntaise. At be^t it is conjectural, 
and the facts are such that opponents have more justifica- 
tion than is commonly admitted for regarding the bulk of 
savage religion as degenerate, or corrupted, from its own 
highest elements. I am by no means, as yet, arguing 
positively in favour of that hypothesis, but T see what its 
advocates mean, or ought to mean, and the strength of 
their poeition. Mr. Tylor, with his unique fairness, says 
* the degeneration theory, no doubt in scmie instances 
with justice, may claim such beliefs an mutilated and per- 
verted remains of higher religion ' (vol. ii. p. 336). 

I do not pretend to know how the lowest sava^et 
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evolved the theory ol a God who reads the heart and 
' makes for righteousness.' It is as easy, atmost, for me 
to believe that they ' were not left without a witue&B,' 
as to believe that this Crod of theirs was evolved out of 
the maleficent ghost of a dirty mischievous medicine- 
man. 

Hera one may repeat that while the 'qnaint or majes- 
tic foreahadofvings ' of a Supreme Being, among very 
low savages, are only sketched lightly by Mr. Tylor ; in 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's Mystem they seem to be almost 
omitted. In his ' Principloa of Sociology ' and ■ Eccle- 
siaEtica] Institutions ' one looks in vain for an adequate 
notice ; in vain for almost any notice, of this part of bis 
topic. The moral, heart-reading, friendly, creative being 
of low savage faith, whence was he evolved ? The cir- 
cumstance of his existence, as far as I can see; the 
chaetity, the onselBshneas, the pitifnlneEs, the loyalty 
to plighted word, the prohibition of even extra-tribal 
homicide, enjoined in various places on his worshippers, 
are problems that appear somehow to have escaped 
Mr. Hpenccr's notice. We are puzzled by endless diffi- 
culties in his system : for cxampU: as to how savages 
can forget their great-grandfathers' vei-y names, and yet 
remember ' traditional persons from generation to gene- 
ration,' so that ' in time any amount of expansion and 
idealisation can be reached.' ' 

Again, Mr. Spencer will argue that it is a strange 
thing if * primitive men had, as somn think, the congcious- 
ness of a Umversal Power whence they and ell other 
things proceeded,' and yet 'spontaneously perfooned to 
that Power an act like that performed by them to the 
dead body of a fellow savage*- by offerings of food.* 

' Pfiitcij/la of Sotiologjit vol. i. p. KO. 
' Of. cit. roL i. p. 1102. 
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Kow, flrsC, there would be nothing str&nge in tho 
matter if the crude idoa of ■ Uuivorsal Power ' cune 
ectrliest. and wm superseded, in part, by a later propitia- 
tion of the dead and ghosts. The new religious idoft 
would soon refract bock on. and influence by its ritual, 
the oldt^r conception. And, itecondly, it is precifwly this 
' UniTersBl Power ' that is not propitiated by oflforings of 
food, in Tonga, (despite Mr. Huxley) Australia, and Africa, 
for example. We cannot escape the difficulty by saj'ing 
that Lhtfre the old ghost of Uuiversal Power is regarded as 
dead, decrepit, or as a roi/aift^ant not worth propitiating, 
for that is not true of the punisher of &in, the teacher 
ol disregard of Hcif, and the solitary' tuuiction of faith 
between men and peoples. 

It would appear then, on the whole, that the question 
oE the plain man to the anthropologiBt, ' Having got your 
idea of spirit into the savage's mind, how does he deTelop 
out of it what I call God ? ' has not been answered. God 
cannot be a reflection from human kings where there ore 
no kings ; nor a president elected out of a polythcistio 
society of gods where there is as yet no polytheiam ; nor 
an ideal first ancestor where men do not worship their 
ancestors ; while, again, the spirit of a man who died, real 
or ideal, doee not answer to the usual savage conception 
of the Creator, All this will become much more obvioua 
as we study in detail the highest gods of tbc lowest raoea. i 

Our study, of course, docs not pretend to embrace the 
religion of all the savages in the world. We are content 
with typical, and, as a rule, well-observed examples. We 
range from the creeds of the most backward and worst- 
aquipped nomad racnK, to thoKe of peoples with an 
aristocracy, hereditary kings, houses and agriculture, 
ending with the Supreme Being of the highly oiviliaed 
Incas, and with the Jehovah of the Hebrews. 
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To avoid mtsconoeptinn we must repeat the Decenuy 
OAutions about accepting evidence as to high gods of low 
races. The missionary who does not sec- in every alien 
god a devil is apt to welcome traces of an original super- 
Dftturat revelation, darkened by all peoples but the Jews. 
We shall not, however, rely much on miBsionBry evidence, 
and, when we do, we must now be equally on our (;uard 
against the anthropological bias in the missionary himself. 
Having read Mr. Spencer and Mr. Tylor, and finding 
himeelf among ancestor-worshippers (as he sometimes 
does), he is apt to think that ancestor- worship explains 
any traces of a belief in the Supreme Being. Against each 
and every bias of observers we must be watcbfcU. 

It may be needful, too, to point out once again another 
weak point in all reasoning about savage religion, namely 
that we cannot always tell what may have been borrowed 
from Europeans. Thus, the Fuegians. in 1830-1840, 
were far out of the way, but one tribe, near Magellan's 
Straits, worshipped an image called Cristo. Fitzroy 
attributes this obvious trace of Catholicism to a Captain. 
Pelippa, who visited the district some time before his own 
expedition. It is leas probable that Spaniards established 
a belief in a moral Deity in regions where they left no 
material traces of their faith. The Fuegians arc not 
easily proselytised. ' When discovered by strangers, the 
instant impulse of a Fuegian family is to nm off into the 
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woods.' Occaaionally they wtl] emerge to barter, but 
' sometimes nothing wiil induce a single individual of the 
family to appenr.' Fit7.roy thought they had do idea of a 
future state, because, among other reasons not given, 'the 
evil spirit tonniints them in this 'world. If they do wrong, 
by storms, hail, snow, &c.' Why the evil spirit should 
punish evil deeds is not evident. 'A great black man is 
BuppoBed Lu he always wanderiug abtmt the woods and 
mountains, who is certain of knowiog every word and 
every action, who cannot be escaped and who influences 
the weather according to men's conduct.' ' 

There are no triwjes of propitiation by food, or sacrifice, 
or anything but conduct. To regard the Deity as *ft 
magnified non-natural man' is not peculiar to l?'uegian 
theologians, a-nd does not imply Animism, hut the reverse. 
But the point is that this ethical judge of perhaps the 
lowest savages ' makes tor righteousness ' and scorche* the 
heart. His morality is so much above the ordinary savage 
standard that he regards the staying of a stranger and an 
enemy, caught redhandvd tu robbery, as a sin. York's 
brother (York was a Fucgian brought to England by 
Fitzroy) killed a ' wild man ' who was stealing his birds. 
'Bain come down, snow come down, hail come down, 
wind blow, blow, very much blow. Very bad to kiU man. 
Big man in woods no like it, he very angry.' Here be 
ethics in savage religion. The sixth commandment is In 
force. The Being also prohibits the slaying of flappcra 
before they can fly. ' Vary had to shoot little duck, comej 
wind, come rain, blow, very much blow,'" 

Now this big m&Q is not a deified chief, for the 
Fuegians ' have no superiority of one over another 

' PiUiof, ii. ISO. 

) Ibid. W(! HCicoi to bivvo little inlotmntlon About Fucgian religion eltbw 
before Dt after th« craUc vl tfao B<agU. 
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. . . but the doctor-wizard of each party has much 
influence.* Mr. Spencer disposes of this moral 'big man ' 
of the Fnegiana &» ' evidently a deceased weather-doctor.' ' 
But. first, there is do evidence that the being is regarded 
as ever having died. Again, it is Qob shown that Fuegians 
are ancestor-worBhippera. Next, Fitzroy did not think 
that the Fuegians believed inn futnre life. Lastly, when 
were medicine-men such notable mor&lists ? The worst 
spirits among the neighhouring Patagonians are those of 
dead medicine-men. As a rule everywhere thu gho&t of a 
•doctor- wizard,' shaman, or whatever he may be called, 
is the worst and wickedest of all ghosts. How, then, tlie 
FacgiaDB. who arc not proved to be ouccstor-worshippers, 
evolved out of the malignant ghost of an ancestor a being 
whose atrong point is luorahty, one doeK not easily coD- 
ceivc. The adjacent Chonos ' have great faith in a good 
spirit, whom they call Yerri Yuppon, and contjider to \te 
the author of all good ; him they invoke in distress or 
danger.* However starved they do not touch food till a 
sliort prayer has been muttered over each portion, 'the 
praying man looking upward.'^ They have magicians, 
but no details are given as to spirits or ghosts. IE 
Fuegian and Chono religion is on this level, and if this 
be the CEirliest, then the tbeologj- of many other higher 
savages (as of the Zulus) ia decidedly dcgeuerate. ' The 
Bantu gives one accustomed to the negro the impression 
that he once had the same set of ideas, but has forgotten 
half of tfi£m,' saya Miss Kingsley." 

Of all races now extant, the Australians arc prolmbly 
lowest in culture, and, like the fauna of the continent, 
are nearest to the primitive model. They have neither 
metals, bows, pottery, agriculture, nor fixed habitations ; 



' Prirtciplta of Sociology, L 433, 
* Trartlt IB West A/rica, y. M. 



*Fitsro7.1il90. 191. 
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-Mid no traces of higher culture have ajiywhere been founil 
above or ia th« soil of the oontinent. This is impoTtanC, 
for ID some respects their religioaa conoeptions are so 
lof^ th&t it would be nataral to exptun thorn &s the 
restUt either of PJuropeaii influence, or as relics of a higher 
civilisation in the past. The former notion is discredited 
by the fact that their best religious ideas are imparted in 
connection with their ancient and secret mysteries, while 
for the second idea, that they are degenerate from a loftier 
civilisation, there is absolutely do evidence. 

It has been sugf^ested, indeed, by Mr. Spencer that the 
singularly complex marriage customs of the AoBtcftlioB 
blacks point to a more polite condition in Iheir past' 
histoT)-. Of this stage, as we said, no material traces 
have ever been discovered, nor can degeneration be recent. 
Oar earliest account of the Australians is that of Dampier, 
who visited New Holland in the unhappy year iG88. He 
found the natives * the miserablest people in the world. 
The Hodmadods. of Monomatapa, though a nasty people, 
yet for we»lth are gentlemen to these ; who have no 
hooses, sheep, poultry, and froits of the earth. . . . They 
have no houaea, bat lie in the open air.' Curioasly 
enough. Dampier attests their utiselfishness : the nutin 
ethical feature in their religious teaching. 'Be it little or 
bo it much they get, every one ha» his part, as woU the 
young and tender as the old and feeble, who are not able 
(o go abroad, ae the strong and lusty.' Dampier saw no 
metals used, nor any bows, merely boomerangs (' woodea 
cutlasses'), ami lances with points hardened in the fire. 
• Their place of dwelling was only a fire with a few boughs 
before it ' (the gunyeh). 

This description remains accurate for most of the 
unsophisticated Australian tribes, but Dampier appears 
only to have seen ichthyophagous coast blacks. 
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There is one more important point. In the Bora, or 
Australian mysteries, at which knowledge of "The Maker ' 
and of his commandments is imparted, the front teeth 
of the initiated an: still knocked out. "Now, Dampier 
observed ' the two fore-teeth of their upper jaw are want- 
ing in all of them, men and women, old and young.' If 
this is to be taken quite literally, the Bora rite, in 3688, 
must have included the women, at least locally. Darapjvr 
was on the north-west coadt in latitude 16 degrees, 
longitnde 122i- degrees east (Dampier Land, West Aus- 
tittlia). The natives hud neither boats, canoes, nor bark 
logs ; but it seems that they had their religious mysteries 
and their unselfishness, two himdrcd years ago.' 

The Australians have been very carefully stndied by 
many observers, and the resulta entirely overthrow Mr. 
Huxley's bold statement that ' in its simplest condition, 
saeb as may be met with among the Australian savages, 
theology is a mere belief in the existence, powers, and 
dispositions (usually malignant) of ghost-like entities who 
may be propitiated or scared away ; but no cult can 
property be said to exist. And in this stage theology is 
wholly independent of ethics.' 

Bemarks more crudely in defiance of known foetB 
could not be made. The Australians, assuredly, believe 
in 'spirits,' often malicious, and probably in most cases 
regarded as ghosts of men. These aid the wizard, 
and occasionally inspire him. That these ghosts are 
ieorxkijyjwl does not appear, and is denied by Waits. 
Again, in the matter of cult, ' there is none ' in the way 
of sacnjlce to higher gods, as there should be if these 
gods were hungry ghosts. The cult among the Austra- 
lians is the worship of the heart, expressed in moral 
teaching, supposed to be in conformity with the tnstitntes 

■forly VoguijrM ft) JiutfvUui. IDS-tll (Babluyt Kooielj>. 
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of tKeir God. Wonihip takes the form, as at EleTiais, of 
tribal myHterieH, niiginally instituted, as at ElcusiH, by 
the God. The young men are initiated with many 
ceremonies, somo of which arc cruel and farcical, but 
the initiation inclades ethical instruction, in conformity 
with the supposed commands of a God who reads the 
heart. As among ourselveR, the ethical ideal, witli its 
theological sanction, is probably rather above the moral 
standard of ordinary practice. What conclusion we 
should draw from these facts is nncert&in, but the facts, 
at least, cannot he disiniUtd, and precisely contradict the 
statement of Mr. Huxley. He was wholly in the wrong 
when h« said : ' The moral code, euch as is implied 
by public opinion, derives no sanction from theological 
dogmas.'' It mposuH, for its origin and sanction, on such 
dogmas. 

The evidence as to Australian religion is abundant, 
and is being added to yearly. I shall here content 
myself with Mr. Hewitt's iiccounts.* 

As regards the possible evolution of the Australian 
God from ancestor-worship, it must be noted that Mr. 
Howitt credits the groups with possessing ' headmen,' 
a kind of chiefs, whereas some inquirers, in Brongh 
Smyth's collection, disbelieve in regular chiefs. Mr. 
Howitt writoa : — 

'The Supreme Spirit, who is believed in by all the 
tribes 1 refer to here [in South-Enstern Australia], either 
as a benevolent, or more frequently as a malevolent 
being, it seems to me represents the defunct headman.' 

Kow, the traces of * headmanship ' among the tribes 
arc extremely faint ; no such headman ruies large areas 
of coontiy, none is known to be worshipped after death, 

> Stitmet tatd ITdfrtvi TradHion, p. M6. 
* JoumH cj \ht Antkra^. Inttitut*. 18B4. 
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and the malevolence of the Supreme Spirit is not illus- 
trated by the details of Mr. Hewitt's own statement, bat 
the reverse. Indeed, he goes on at once to remark that 
' Darumulun wati not, it Beems to me, everywhere thought 
a malevolent being, but be was dreaded as one who could 
severely punish the trespasses committed against these 
tribal ordinances and cUBtoms whose first institution is 
ascribed to him.' 

To punish tranegressions of his law is not tlie etisence 
of a malevolent being. Danunulun 'watched the youths 
from the sky, prompt to punish, by disease or death, the 
breach of bis ordinances,' moral or ntual. Hie namu is 
too sacred to be apoken except in whispers, and the 
anthropologist will observe that the names of the human 
dead are also often tabooed. But the divine name is not 
thus tabooed and sacred when the mere folklore about 
Hm is narrated. The informants of Mr. Howitt in- 
stinctively distinguished between the mythology and the 
religion of Darumulun.* This distinction—the secrecy 
about the religion, the candour aboat the mythology- 
is essential, and accounts for our ignorance about the 
inner religious beliefs of early races. Mr. Howitt him- 
self knew little tiU he was initiated. The grandfather 
of Mr. Howitt's friend, before the white men came to 
AfelbmiTTie, took him out at night, and, pointing to a 
star, said : 'You will soon be a man; you see Bunjil 
[Snpreme Being of certain tribes] up there, and he can see 
yon, and all you do down here.' Mr. Palmer, speaking of 
the Mysteries of Northern Australians (mysteries andcr 
divine sanction), mentions the nature of the moral io- 
stmction. Each lad is given, ' by one of the elders, 
advice so kindly, fatherly, and impressive, as often to 
soften the heart, and draw tears {com the youth.' fie 

■ Journal, nil. 193. 
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18 to avoid adultery, not to take advantage of a womas 
if ho finds her alone, he is not to be quarrelsome.' 

At the Mysteries Darumulun's real name may be 
ottered, at other timeR he is ' Master ' (Biamban) or 
' Father ' {Papang), exactly as we say ' Lord * and 
' Father/ 

It is known that all these things are not due to 
missionaries, whose instructions would certainly not be 
conveyed in the Bora, or tribal mysteries, which, aii^aui, 
are partly doscribod by CoUins ae early as 1798, and must 
have been practised in 1(J88. Mr. Howitt mentions, 
among moral lessons divinely sanctioned, respect for old 
age, abstinence from lawless love, and avoidance of the 
sins 60 popalar, poetic, and sanctioned by the example of 
Gods, iu claBsico) Greece.^ A representation is made of 
the Master, Biamban ; and to make such idols, except at 
the Mysteries, is forbidden 'under pain of death.' Those 
which arc made are destroyed as soon as the rites are 
ended.' The future life (apparently) is then illustrated 
by the burial of a living elder, who rises from a grave. 
This may, however, symbotise the 'new life ' of the 
Mystte, ■ Worse have I fled ; better have I found," as was 
sung in an Athenian rite. The whole result is, by what 
Mr. Howitt calls 'a quasi -religious element,' to 'impress 
upon the mind of the youth, in an indelible manner, those 
rules of conduct which fonn the moral law of the tribe.' • 

Many other authorities could be adduced for the 
religious tiauctioQ of morals in Australia. An all-knowing 
being observes and rewards the conduct of men ; he )B 
named with reverence, if named at all ; his abode is the 
heavens ; he is the Maker and Lord of things ; his lessons 
' soften the heart."* 



' Joumai. ilii. 206. * Op. eft. p. *B0. • P. iSS. • P. «7. 

• S«e Brough Smjrtli, Abongitut, I. 438 ; TapUn, Native liaeeg of 
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' Wbat wants this knave 
That a Ood should have? ' 

1 shall now demonstrate that the religion patronised 
by the AustraJian Supreme Beings and incalcated in biB 
MysterieB. is actually used to counteract the immoral 
character which natives acquire by associating with 
Anglo-Saxon Chrietians.* 

Mr. Howitt* gives an account of the Jeraeil, or 
Mysteries of the Kumai. The old men deemed that 
through intercourse with whites ' the lads had become 
selfish and no longer inclined to share that which they 
obtained by their own exertions, or had given them, 
with their friends.' One need not say that selflessness 
is the Tery essence of goodness, and the central moral 
doctrine of Christianity. So it is in the retigions 
Mysteries of the African Yoo ; a selfish man, we shall 
see, is spoken of as ' m.nuitiated.' Ho it is with the 
Australian Kurnai, whose mysteries and ethical teaching 
are under the sanction of their Supreme Being. So much 
for the anthropological dogma that early theology has no 
ethics. 

The Kumai began by kneading the stomachs of 

Amtraiia. AooonUng lo TapUn. Hurromdere m» a ileUied bimok f«tlow, 
who died on earth. This \b not the omq ol Balame &Dd D&ruDulua. 

' Prom a bri»f Bsoovint n( the Tin Coromony. or JCivfwvrra a( MrCAin 
lrib«« in Ceiitrml Auutmlia, it ec^ms thst tvligiouB c«Teiiioiiio!i cooaeokd 
with Tot«ui!i ftr« the masi notable perfonaoacca. Alw 'certain mjthioU 
anMi»Uirt.' o( Iho ■ oieheringa. or dienmitnH.-fl.* were culebr&Uid ; Ihow tomI 
or id«al httm&n boings appoftr to 'Bink tb«ir tdcntit; in that of the obJMt 
iritb whioh Ibvj arc uKOcisM. and (rviu wbieb tbvy aav nupiioiwl to bave 
originated.' There app«aT alao lo be plooei haunted bf ' spirit individoalii,' 
in tomo way iniied up with TolsraB, but aothing is said ot uoriAM to 
ib«M Uano*. The brief aeeount ii by ProtoMor Baldwin 6p«iiwr and 
Hi. 7. J. GlIlcD, Proc. Hvffat Soc. Victoria. Jalj 1697. Thia Fin Cenmonj 
is nol tor lads— nril a kind ot canflrmation in the tara^« church— but is 
intended tor adults. Duliiilii havo not yet been psbliihed. but. as tar as 
alrvady aketc!ii>d, the rit»* ari> noithor moraJ nor tbdiitic. 

- J. Anlhrt^. Imt. 168^ p. 301. 
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)» IfcmwM* great Bang, Ifangaa- 
wbo hrai oo toB esztn. Uk no xuiniiii ib 
ctf tfae Enn. Mngoi wtktad ttke 
cuthby wrtv vteB Oar vece im- 
piooalj levcakd. ' MaBgn left Uk oKtfa. and woandad 
(o Uw akjr, wfaoe be itS ehhwl' 

Bere Mongim-iii^u; ■ Bcng aot danad ■■ aptrit, 
bat immacCal, and dveOmg iBhea;veB,iiFitib^orxatlMr 
gnadlMtbet, not mtku, at tht Enznai. Tbk Moy be 
■Diexpceted m uiceslor'Wanhip. bat the opposite myth, 
ol makmg or ocating, is loM by Namnjeii BooDonn^ 
Ibe WolgAl, Kgtiego, Thaddoxm, Cout Uanittg. and 
Wirftijnh, wocshippen o{ I>AnimDlim. His pcec^ts are : 
L To oft«y '^ »'<'■ (Fiitb CommaniiiDraL) 

2. To thare all tcitk tJuir friendt. (Do to others as 
yoa would have others do to yoa.) 

3. To Uve ptae<ttbly mtk their /riendt. 

4. Not to inter/ere tcitk girU or married 
iSevcDth CommandiDent.) 

5. To o(ey tht/ood rtitrictions. (Leviticus, pa*$im.) 
Mr. Hovitt concludes : ' I venture to asseit that it can 

• /. JnArop. InU. 18SC. p. 3U. 
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no longer be maintftined that the AuBtraltnus have no 
belief which can be called religious, that is, in the sense 
of beliefs which govern tribal and individual morality 
under a supernatural sanction.' On this topic Mr. 
Jlowitt's opiuion becamo more a£tirmati%'e the more 
deeply he was initiated.' 

The AG£traLiau& are the lowest, most primitive snvagea. 
yet no propitiation by food is made to their moral Baler, 
tu heaven, as if he were a ghost. 

The laws of these Australian divine beings apply to 
ritual as well as to ethics, as might naturally be expected. 
But the moral element is conspicaous, the reverence is 
conspicuous : we have here no mere (^host, propitiated by 
food or sacrifice, or by purely magical rites. His very 
image (modelled on a large scale in earth) is no vulgar 
idol : to make such a thing, except on the rare sacred 
occasions, is a capital offence. Meanwhile the mythology 
of the God is a kind of joke, with no sacredncss about it. 

On the whole it is evident that Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
for example, underrates the nature of Australian religion. 
He cites a case of addroBsing the ghost of a man recently 
dead, which is asked not to bring sickness, ' or make loud 
noises in the night,' and says: * Here we may recognise the 
essential elements of a cult.* But Mr, Spencer does not 
allude to the much more essentially religious elements 
which he might have foond in the very authority whom 
he cites, Mr. Brongh Smyth." This appears, as far as my 
scrutiny goes, to be Mr. Spencer's solitary reference to 
Anetralia in the work on 'Ecclesiastical Institutiona.' Yet 
the facts which he and Mr. Huxley ignore throw a light 
very different from theirs on what they consider ' the 
simplest condition of theology.' 

■ J. Aitthrop. Inst xill. p. iS9. See ulio Joumtat. M&7 1695. pp. 498, 4M. 
' BKlaiaatical Inttilutiona, p. £74. 
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Among the causes of confusion in thought upon 
zeligion, Wc. Tylor mentions * the partial and one-sided 
application of the historical method of inquiry into 
theological dcKtriiitiS.' ' Here, perhaps, we have examples. 

In its highest aspect that * simplest theology ' oi 
Australia is free from the faults of popular theology in 
Greece. The God discourages sin. he does not set the 
example of sinning. He is almost too sacred to be named 
(except in mj'thology) and far too sacred to be represented 
by idols. He is not moved by sacrifice ; he has not the 
chance ; like Death in Greece, ' he only, of all Guds, loves- 
not gifts.' Thua the status of th&ology lioes not corre- 
spond to the status in material and intellectual culture. 
It would scarcely be a paradox to say that the popular 
Zeue, or Ares, is degenerate from DanunuJun, or the 
Fuegian being who forbids the slaying of an uucmy, and 
almost literally " marks the sparrow's fall.' 

If we knew all the mythology of Darumulun, we 
should probably find it (like much of the myth of Pimdjel 
or Uunjil) on a vtuy different level from the theology. 
There are two currents, the religious and the mythical, 
flowing together through religion. The former current, 
religious, even among very low savageit, is pure from the 
magical ghost-propitiating habit. The latter current, 
iDythulogical, is full of magic, mummery, and scantbilous 
legend. Sometimes the latter stream quite pollutes the 
former, sometimes they flow side by side, perfectly dis- 
tinguishable, as iu Aztec ethical piety, compai'ed with the 
bloody Aztec ritualism. Anthropology has mainly kept 
her eyes fixed on the impure stream, the IuKts,inuuinieries, 
conjuriiigs, and frauds of priesthoods, while relatively, or 
altogether, neglecting (aB we have shown) what is honest 
aad of good report, 

' Prim. Cuit. U. 450. 
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The worse side of religion is the less sacTcd, asd thore- 
loie the more conspicuooe. Both elcm&Dts are found 
co^xiflting, in almost all races, cuid nobody, in oar total 
lack of historical iiitorniatiuti about the beginaings, can 
say which, if either, element is the earlier, or which, if 
either, ls derived from the other. To suppose that pro- 
pitiation of corpses and then of ghosts came first is 
agreeable, and eeema logical, to some writers who are not 
without a bias against all religion as an anscientifio 
BuperstitioD. But we know so little ! The first mission- 
aries in Greenland supposed that there was not, there, a 
trace of belief in a Divine Being. ' But when they came 
to understand their language better, they found quite the 
reverse to be true . . . and not only so, but they could 
plainly gather from a free dialogue they had with some 
perfectly wild GreenlauderK (at thai time avoiding any 
direct application to their hearts) that their ancestors 
must have believed in a Supreme Being, and did render 
him some service, which their posterity neglected little by 
little . . .' ' Mr. Tylor does not refer to this aa a trace of 
Christian Scandinavian influence on the Eskimo.* 

That line, of course, may be taken. But an Eskimo 
said to a missionary, 'Thou must not imagine that no 
Greenlaudor tliiuks about these things ' (theology). He 
then stated the argument from design. * Certainly there 
must be some Being who made oil these things. He must 
be very good too . . . Ah. did I but know him, how I 
would love and honour him.' As St. Paul writes : ' That 
which may be known of God is manifest in them, for God 
hath showed it onto them . . . being understood by the 
things which are made . , . but they became vain in their 
imaginations, and their fooUah heart was darkened.' ^ In 



■ CraiiR.pp. 198.199. 

• Bmb. 1. 10. OnuDs, i. 190. 



* jMrnoi Anthrop. /lUt. xtii. 84&-S5a. 
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fact, mythology Babmergcd religion. 6t. Paul's theory of 
the origin of religion is not that of an ' innate idea,' nor of 
a direct revelation. People, he Bays, reached the belief in 
a GoA from the Argtiinent for Design. Science conceivea 
horseli to haro annihilated teleologtcal ideae. But they 
are among the probable origins of rehgion, and would 
lead to the belief in a Creator, whom the Greenlander 
thought l)eneficent, and after whom he yearned. This is 
a very different initial step in reUgious development, if 
initial it was, from the feeding of a corpee, ot a ghoat, 

From all this evidence it does not appear how non- 
polytheistic, non -monarchical, non-Manes-worshipping 
savages evolved the idea of a relatively supreme, moral, 
and benevolent Creator, unborn, undying, omniscient, and 
omniprcBont. ' He can go everywhere, and do everything.' ' 

' In }Sx- Cun'uvoA. The Australian Rate, npoTtaot 'godlosa' nativos 
ata sivon, for initUnw, in thn Milt; River oountrjr And in (iippBliiod. 
TImm KportH an> uwull; tho rtisalt ot the i^oruieo or oonteinpi ot wblta 
obsorren, si. I>]oi. i. <19 
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XI 

8VPRBME GODB NOT NECESSARILY DEVELOPED 
OUT OF 'aPlRlTS' 

Before going on to examine the high gods of other 
low savages, I must here again insist on and develop 
the theory, not easily conceived by u&, that the Supreme 
Being of savages belongs to another branch oi faith than 
ghoetfl, or ghost^gods, or fetishes, or Totems, and need 
not bo — probably is not — essentially derived from these. 
We must try to get rid of our theory that a powerful, 
moral, eternal Being was, from the firat, ex officio, con- 
ceived as * spirit ; ' and so was necessarily derived from a 
ghost. 

First, what was the process of development ? 

We have examined Mr. Tyler's theory. But, to tako 
& practical case : Hera are the Anstroliona, roaming in 
email bands, withont more format rulers than ' headmen ' 
at most ; not ancestor worshippers ; not polytheists ; with 
no departmental deities to select and aKgrandiae ; not apt 
to speculate on the Aninia Mundi. How, then, dirl they 
bridge the gulf between iho ghost of a soon-forgotten 
fi^iiting man, and that conception of a Father in Heaven, 
omniscient, moral, which, under various nEuncs, is found 
all over a huge continent? I cannot see that this problem 
has bceo solved or frankly faced. 

The distinction between the creative, all-seeing, un- 
decaying Australian deity, nnpropitiated by sacriftco, and 
the ordinary, waning, easily forgotten, cheaply propitiated 
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ghost ot a txibesman, io eBsentiftl. It is not easy to show 
how, in * the dark backward ' of Australian Life, the QOtioa 
of DarumuluQ ^rew from the ideu d( the ghost of a 
warrior. Dnt there ia do logical necessity for the beUef 
in the evolution of this god oat of that ghoat. These two 
factors in religion — ghost and god — seem to have perfectly 
diETcrcnt sourcvB, &nd it appearn extraordinary that an- 
thropologists h&vc not (aa far as 1 am awtire) observed 
this circumstance before. 

Mr. Spencer, indeed, speaks frequently of living 
hum&n beings adored as gods. I do not know that 
these are found on the lowest levels of Havagery. and 
Mr. Jevons has pointed out that, before you can bail a 
man as a god, you must have the idea of God. The 
murder of Captain Cook notoriously resulted from 
a ecientific experiment in theology. ' If he ie a god, 
he cannot be killed.' So they tried with a dagger, 
and found that the houe&t captain was but a mortal 
British mariner — no god at all. ' There are degrees.* 
Mr. Spencer's men-gode become real gods — after death.' 

Now the Supreme Being of savage faith, as a rule, 
never died at all. He belonged to a world that knew not 
Death. 

One cause of our hlindnesA to the point appears to 
be this : We have from childhood been taught that 
*God is a Spirit.' We, now, can only conceive of an 
eternal being as a ' spirit.' We know that legions of 
savage gods are now regarded as spirits. And therefore 
we have never remarked that there is no reason why 
we should take it for granted that the earliest deities 
of the earliest men were supposed by them to be ' spirits ' 
at all. These gods might most judiciously be spoken of, 

' Princijftet of Sooiotogy, i. ill, 431. "The modiotne men u« truled 
U god*. .... Tha madloiiie mu beoomes a. ROd allor dGath.' 
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not as ' spirtte,' bat as * unde&ned eternal beings.' To us, 
Biuh a being is necessarily ft spirit, but he was by a<y 
means necessarily so to an early thinker, who may not 
yet have reached the cuuceptioo of a ghost. 

A ghofit IB said, by anthropologists, to have developed 
into a god. Now, the very idea of a gho&t (apart bom a 
wraith or fetch) imphesthepreviousi^eaf^of his proprietor. 
A ghost ifi the phantasm of a dead man. But anthropo- 
logists continaaUy tell as, with tmth, that the idea of 
death as a nnivereal ordinance is unknown to the savage. 
Diseases and death are things that ouce did not exist, and 
that, normally, ought not to occur, the savage thinks. 
They are, in his opinioa, supernormally cauiied by magi- 
cians and spirits. Death come into the world by a 
blander, an accident, an error in ritnal, a decision of a god 
who was before Death was. Scores of myths are told 
everywhere on this subject,* 

The savage Supreme Being, with added power, omni- 
science, aud morahty, is the idealisation of the savage, 
as conceivtsd of by himself, m'tnu^ fleshly body (aa a rule), 
and minus Death. He is not necessarily a ' spirit," though 
that term roay now be applied to liim. He was not origi- 
Dally differentiated as * spirit ' or ' not spirit.' He is a 
Being, conceived of without the qucNtiouof ' spirit,' or ' no 
spirit' Iwing raised ; perhaps he was originally conceived 
of before that question could be raised by men. When wa 
call the Supreme Being of savages a 'spirit ' we introduce 
our own animistic ideas into a conception where it may 
not have originaUy existed. The Gippslaud tribes 'have 
no knowledge of God. . . . They believe the Creator was 
a gigautic black, living among the stars.' * Mr. Matthew 



' 1 tiATH ptiblittlied « olupter on Mytbi on ili« Origiii of Daatb la 
* Oon, 2''li» AustraUtm Race. 
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Arnold might an welt have said: ' The British Philistine 
has no knowledge of God. J3e believes that the Creator 
ig a magnified uon-natural man, living in the sky.* The 
Gipp«land or Fm?gian or Blackfoot Supreme Being is juBt 
a Being, anthropomorphic, not a mrart, or ' spirit.' The 
Supreme Being is a wcsen, Being, Vui; we have hardly a 
term for an immortal existence so undefined. If the being 
is an idealised first ancestor (as amonf; the Kumai), he is 
not, on that account, either man or ghost of man. In the 
original conception he is a powerful intelligence who was 
from the first : who waK already active long before, by a 
breach of his laws, an error in the delivery of a message, 
a breach of ritual, or what not, death entered the world. 
Ho was not affected by the entry of death, he Btill exists. 

Modem minds need to become familiar with this in- 
determinate idea of the savage Supreme Being, which, 
logicaUy, may be prior to the evolution of the notion of 
ghost or spirit. 

Bat how does it apply when, as by the Komai, the 
Supremo Being is reckoned an ancoBtor 7 

It can very readily be shown that, when the Supreme 
Being of a savage people is thus the idealised Fint 
AnceBtor, he can n(;ver have been envisaged by his 
worsliippers as at any time a ghoFt; or, at least, can- 
not logically have boon so envisaged where the nearly 
universal belief occurs that death came into the world 
by accident, or needlessly. 

Adam is the mythical first ancestor of the Hebrews, 
but he died, Owip (lopov, and was not worshipped. 
Yama, the first of Aryan men who died, was worshipped 
by Vedic Aryans, but confesntdly as a ghost-god. Mr. 
Tylor gives a list of first ancestors deified. The Ancestor 
of the Mandans did not die, consequently is no gbost ; 
emigramt, he ' moved west." Where the First Ancestor is 
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also the Creator (Dog-rib Indians), he cau hardly be, and 
is uot, regarded as a mortal. Taiuoi, of the Guaranis, was 
'the onoient of heaven,' cleiurly no mortal man. The 
Maori Maui was the first who died, but he is not one of 
the original Maori gods. Haetsh, among the Eamchadals, 
precisely answers to Yania. Unkulunkiilu will be 
described later.' 

This is the list : Whore the First Ancestor is equi- 
valent to the Creator, and is supreme, he is — from the 
first — deathless and immortal. When he dies bo is b 
confessed ghost-god. 

Now, ghoBt-worship and dead anceetor-worship &ra 
impossible before the ancestor is dead aud m & ghost. 
Bat the esseotial idea of Dammulun, and Baiame, and 
most of the high gods of AuKtrah'a, and of other low 
races, is that they never died at ail. They belong to the 
period before death came into the world, like Qat among 
the Melaue&ians. They arise in an age that knew not death, 
and had not reflected on phantasms nor evolved ghosts. 
They could have been conceived of, iti the nature of the 
case, by a race of immortals who never dreamed of stich 
a thing as a ghost. For these gods, the ghoat-theory is 
not required, and is superSuoas. even contradictory. The 
early thinkers who developed these beings did not need to 
know that men die (though, of course, they did know it in 
practice), still leas did they need to have conceived by 
abstract speculation the hypothesis of ghosts. Baiame, 
Cagn, Bunjil, in th«ir adortra' belief, were /A«rtf; death 
later tntmded among men, but did not affect these divine 
beings in any way. 

The ghost-theory, therefore, by the evidence of anthro- 
poiogj' itself, is not needed for the evolution of the high 
gods of savages. It is only needed for the evolntiou of 

> Pfim. Cult. a. 9LL-S16. 
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ghofit'propitiation and f;ennme dead-ancestor worship. 
Therefore, the high gods doBcribed were not necessarily 
onco ghosts — were not idealised mortal ancestors. They 
were, naturally, from the beginning, from before the coming 
in of death, immortal ]I''atherK in Heaven. Between them 
and apotbeosised mortal aucestora there is & great gnlf 
fixed — the river of death. 

The explicitly stated distinction that the high creative 
gods oerer were mortal men, while other gods are spirits 
of mortal meu, is made in every quarter. 'Ancestors 
Jcnown to he human were not worshipped as [original] 
gods, and ancewtors worshipped as [origmal] gods were 
not believed to have been human.' ' 

Both kinds may have a generic name, such as kaUni, 
or wakafi, but the spcci^c distinction is universally made 
by low savages, On one hand, original gods ; on the other, 
non^original gods that were once ghonte. Now, this 
distinction is often calmly ignored ; whereas, when any 
race has developed (like late Scandinavians) the Eohema-. 
ristic hypothesis ('all gods were once men"), that hypo- 
thesis is accepted as an historical statement of fact by 
some writers. 

It is part of my theory that the more popolt 
ghost-worship ot souls of people whom men have loved,'' 
invaded the possibly older religion of the Supreme 
Father. Mighty beings, whether originally conceived of 
as ' spirits ' or not, came, later, under the Animistic theory, 
to he reckoned as spirits. They even {but not among 
the lowest savages) came to be propitiated by food and 
mcrifioe. The alternative, for a Supreme Being, when 
once Animism prevailed, was sacrifice (as to more popular 
ghost deities] or neglect. Wc shall find esamplcB of both 
alternatives. But sacrifice does uol prove that a God was, 
' J«*ons, It^fodtutiwt. p. 197. 
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in original conception, a ghosb, or even a Bpirit. * The 
common doctrine of the Old Te^tameDt in not that God is 
epirit, but that the epirit [rAah=' wiad,' ■ living breath '] 
of Jehovah, going forth from him, works in the world and 
among men.' ' 

To reBume. The high Gods of savagery — moral, all- 
eeeing directors of things and of men— are not explicitly 
envisaged oe spirits at all by thcii adorers. The notion 
of 8od1 or spirit is here oat of place. We can best 
describe Darumulun and Nipi and Baiame as ' magnified 
non-natoral men,' or undefined beingB who were from 
the beginning and are eternal. They are, like the easy 
Epicnrean Gods, nihil indiga nostri. Not being ghosts, 
they crave no food from men, and receive no sacrifice, as 
do ghosts, or gods developed out of ghosts, or gods to 
whom the ghost-ritaal has been transferred. For this 
very reason, apparently, they seem to be spoken of by 
Mr. Grimt Allen as ' gods to talk about, not gods to adore; 
mythological conceptions rather than religious beings.' ' 
All this is rather hard on the loweKt savages. If they 
Bacrifioe to a god, then the god is a hungry ghost ; if they 
don't, then the god is ' a god to talk about, not to adore.' 
Luckily, the facts of the Bora ritual and the instruction 
given there prove that Daramulun and other names are 
gods to adore, by ethical conformity to their will and by 
solemn ceremony, not merely gods to talk about. 

ThuB. the highest element in the religion of the lowest 
savages does not appear to be derived from their theory 
of ghosts. As far as we can say, in the ioevitablo absence 
of historical evidence, the highest gods of savages may liave 
been believed in, as Makers and Fathers and Lords of an 
indeterminate nature, before the savage had developed the 

' RoberUoa Smith. 7^ Prophtf o/ FstmI, p. SI. 
' EeoluliM 6/ llu IdM 0/ Ood, p. 176. 
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idea of souls out of dreams and phaJitasmB. It is [ogically 
conceiyable that savages may havo worshipped deities like 
Baiame and Dammaltm before they had evolved tho 
notion that Tom, Dick, or H&rry has a separable sool, 
capable of Burviving his bodily decease. Deities of the 
highor sort, by the very nature of savage reflections on 
death and on its nonorigiual caHual character, aro prior, 
or may be prior, or cannot be shown not to be prior, to 
the ghost theory — the allied origin of religion. For 
their evolution the ghost theory is not logically demanded ; 
they can do without it. Yet they, and not the spirits, 
bogles, Mrarts, Brtwin, and so forth, are the high gods, 
the gods who have most analogy — as creators, moral 
gnidee, ren'atders, and punishers of conduct (though that 
daty is also occasionally assumed by ancestral spirits) — 
with our civilised conception of the divine. Our concep- 
tion of God descends not from ghosts, but from the 
Snpremo Beings of no a-anoestor- worshipping peoples. 

As it seems impossible to point oat any method by 
which low, chiefless, non-polytheistic, non-miotaphysical 
savages (if any such there be) evolved out of ghosts the 
eternal beings who made the world, and watch over 
morality: as the people themselves unanimously distin- 
guish such beings from ghost-gods, I take it that such 
beings never were ghosts. In this case the Animistic 
theory seems to me to break down completely. Yet these 
high gods of low HavB^s preserve from dimmest ages of 
the meanest culture the sketch of a God which our 
highest religious thought can but fill np to its ideal. 
Come from what gorm he may, Jehovah or Allah does not 
come from a ghont. 

It may be retorted that this makes do real difference. 
If savages did not invent gods in conseqnenoe of a fal- 
lacious belief in spirit and soul, still, in some other equally 
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illogical way they came to indulge the hypothesis that 
they had a Judge and Father in heaven. But, if the ghost 
theory of the high Gods is wrong, as it is conspicuously 
superfluous, that does make some difference. It proves 
that a widely preached scientific conclusion may be as 
spectral as Bathybius. On other more important points, 
therefore, we may differ from the newest scientific opinion 
without too much diffident apprebensiveness. 
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It is among ' the lowe&t savages ' that the Supreme Beings 
are most r«frarded as eternal, moral <as tho momlity of the 
tribe gons, or rvpn on a higher level), and powrr/uJ. I 
have elsewhere described the Bu&hinan god Cagn, as he 
wuB portrayed to Mr. Orpen by Qing, who ' had never 
before 8e«n a white man except fighting.' Mr. Orpen got 
the (acta from Qitie by inducing him to explain the 
natives' pictares on the walls of caves. ' Cagn made all 
things, and wo pray to him,' thug: ' Cagn, O Cagn, 
are we not thy children? Do you not see us hunger? 
Give U6 food.' As to ethics, 'At first Cagn was very 
good, but he got spoilt through fighting so many things.* 
' How came he into the world ? * ' Perhaps with tbo«o 
who brought the Sun : only the initiated know theso 
things/ It appears that Qing was not yet initiated in the 
dancfi (aiiKwc^ring to a high rite of the Australian Bora) m 
which the most esoteric myths were unfolded.' 

In Mr. Spcncf^r's 'Descriptive Sociology* the religion 
of the Bushmen is thus disposed of. ' Pray to an insect 
of the caterpillar kind for success in the chase.' That is 

' When I wrote Mj/lh, Ritual, and ftflipon (ii. 11 -13) 1 tvflai^otl C«gB 
M ' onlj ■ naooewttul uid idealisod mc^otoe mao.' Bat 1 now tfaink thkl 
I conIuiw«l in la.y mlnil the rsli;;ioQ-i tuid the mylhologiea] upeoU of C«gii. 
Ono a( nnknowD ori^o. eiisiio^ before the >an, « Uaker at ftU tbloga. 
prayed to, btit not in recetpt of s&eriflM, ie no uodJeine mui, except in 
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rathnr nioagro. They make arrow-poison out of cater- 
pillars.' 

The case of the .^iidaitnLn iKlandtTii may be enpe- 
cially n)c<>iniii[>ii(Ieil bo believers in the atithropolo^ncal 
science of religiou. For long these natives were the joy 
of eiiiancipatod inquirers as the ' godless Andamaneee.* 
They only supply Mr. Spencer's ■ Ecclesiastical Insti- 
tmioiiB ' with a few iiistauceK of the ^bost- belief.' Yet 
when the AjidamancBQ are scientifiicaily etudied in situ by an 
educated EDgUshmau, Mr. Man, who kuowt> their language, 
baa lived with them for eleven years, and prt-tfidcd over 
our benevolent efiforts * to reclaim them from their savage 
state,' the Andaniajie^e Lam out to be quite enibaiTassingly 
rich in the higher elements of faith. They have not only 
a profoundly iihilosophical rdigion. but un cxciwsivcly 
absurd viytkoiogy, bke the Austraban blacks, the Greeks, 
and other peoplew. If, on the whole, th« student of the 
Andamanese despaurs of the possibility of an ethnological 
theory of religiou, he is hardly to be blamed. 

The people are probably Negritos, and probably ' the 
original inhabitants, whose occupation dates from pre- 
historic times.'" They use the bow, they tnake pots, and 
are considerably above the Australian level. They have 
8econd*sigbtcd men, who obtain KtatUR ' by relating an 

' The oroiRsiona in Ilr. Hpenoer'a nritom dw; poawbl; b« cxpltia«d \>f 
til? circumHtanoe that, a» lie tolla as, ha calloctcd liia (uta *b; prax^/ 
While ne finil Wulu much lDt«ie)<t»(I in and ainaEed by the beBttvolMlt 
gnprcnie tiding «( iniLny Africnn (ribcs, tbal pergoniLgf la anl^ itlladei) to u 
' Alleged Dcncvcplcnt t)upr«nio Being ' in Mi, fjpcnccr't Descriptive Sodohfjy, 
and is aeitdny left ottl of aight nllogether In his Prhtcipta of Sodclofiy and 
F,ft.laiaslie.al Ii-tfiltilunu. Yet wa have preoiaelj' Ihd Rtun« liiaA of eTi- 
danm) oi obeorvcM for thii ' ftlte^d ' beneTalent Snpicrnn Bning h we hnvt 
iOT the canaUle of Rbosts And tctisbea. If ht is n dotty of a ralber loft; 
philosophic coneoptian, of oonnic he canoot lie pTopitiate<t hj huiujta 
nserifices or oo!d ohlcknni. Thai kind at mntRrial nvlilonc^ to the faith in 
him ravit tx- absent by the nnturA of thi! eitsf: ; bat thi^ coincideut tvatiraony 
ol Iravellera to boUet in a SupreoM Bctng cannot be dismiawO as ■ allcsod.' 

' Pp. 676. 077. ■ Man. /. A. 1. liL 70. 
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extraordinary drcum. the dobaib of which arc declarod 
have been borne oat subsequeatly by some uoforeaeen 
oTent, as, for instaoce, ». sudden dtiath or accident.' They 
have to produce freah evidcutial dreams from time to time. 
TLcy see phantasms ol the dead, and coincideDtal halluci- 
nations.' AH this iH as we should expect it to be. 

Their religion is probably not due to inissionaries, bb 
they always »hot all foreif^ers, and have no traditions of 
the prceencc of aliens on the iitlands bcfoni our recent 
arrival.' Their God. Puluga, is ' like fire." but invisible. 
Ue was never bom, and is immortal. By him were all 
things created, except the powers of evil. He knows even 
the thoughts of the heart, He is angered by yubda=i 
sin, or wroiig<doHig, that is falsohood. tbuft, grave assault, 
murder, adultery, bad carving of moat, and (as a crime 
of witchcraft) l>y burning wax.' ' To those in pain or 
distress he is pitiful, and sometimes deif^s to afford relief .' 
He is Judge of Souls, and the dread uf future punishment 
' to sottie extent is said to affect their course of action in 
the prescant life.' * 

This Being could not be uvolvmi out of the ordinary 
ghost of a second-sight*^ man, for I do not find that 
ancestral ghoRts are worshipped, nor is there a trace 
of early missionary influence, while Mr. Man consulted 
elderly and, in native religion, well-instructed Andamant^^ 
for his facts. ^| 

Yet Puluga lives in a large stone houae (clearly derived ' 
from ours at Poi-t fsioir), oats and drinks, foraging for 
himself, and is married to a green shrimp.* There is the 
usual story of a Deluge caused by the moral wrath of i 
Puluga. The whole theology was scrupulously collected 
from natives unacquainted with other races. 



' Uta. J^.l. sii. 90^08. 
• xil. 112. 



* xii. 156. 157. 

* lii, 1.08. 
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The ftccoTint of Anrianidrose religion does not tally 
with the anthropological hypothesis. Foreign influence 
seems to be more than nsually exchidwl l>y insular con- 
ditionR and the jealouKy of the ' original inhabitant^.' 
The evidence oiij^ht to make us reflect on the extreme 
obscurity of the whole problem. 

Authropolo^'cat study of religion hm hitherto aUnoat 
entirety overlooked the mysteries of various races, except 
in eo far as they confirm the entry of the young people 
into the ranlifi of the adult. Their osotcric moral and 
religious teaching is nearly uuknowii to us. save in a 
few instances. It is certain that the mysteries of Greece 
were survivslH of savage cenmioniea, because we know 
that they included specific savage rites, such as the use of 
tliu rkomhos to make u whirring uoisu, and the custom of 
ritual danbing with dirt ; and the sacred haUets d'action, 
in which, as liucian and Qing say, mystic facts are 
* daoood out.'' But, while Greece retained these relics of 
savagery, there waB something taaght at Eleusis which 
filled minds like Plato's and Pindar's with a happy 
rehgiouK awe'. Now. similar * softening of the heart' was 
the roRult of the teaching in the Australian Bora : the 
Yao mystfflries inculcate the victory over self ; and, till 
Vfv ant admitted to the necrets of alt other savage mysterieB 
throQghout the world, we cannot tell whether, among 
mummeries, frivolities, and even hcense, high ethical 
doctrines are not presented under the sanction of religion. 
The New Life, and perhaps the future life, are imdeniably 
indicated in the Australian mysteries by the simulat(;d 
Keeurrection. 

1 would therefore no longer say, as in 1B87, that 
the Hellenic genius must have added to 'an old medicine 
dance ' all that the Kleusinian mysteries possessed of 
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beauty, counsel, and consolation.* These BlemeDte. 
well 09 the barbaric factors in the rites, may have be 
doveloped out nf such savago doctrine as softens tha^ 
HeartR of AuHtraliaiut and ¥aoa. That thin kind of 
doctrine receives rdigioue sanction is certain, where wo 
knon* the secret of savage mysteries. It is tho-eforc quite 
inoorrecl, and sti'ang«ly presumptuou», to deny, with 
almost all anthropologists, the alliance of ethics with 
religion among the most backward races.. We must 
always renienibcr Iheir secrecy about their inner religion* 
their Irankneaa about Iheir m>'thological tales. Theae we 
know : the inner religion we otight to begin to i*ecoguise 
that we do not know. 

The cane uf the Andamaneso han taught ua how vagae, 
even now. is oui* knowledge, and liow obscure is our 
problem. The example of the Melanesiane enforces these 
lessons. It in tiard to bring the Melanesians within any 
theory. Ur. Cudriiigton has made thfini thn subject of a 
careful study, and reports that wliile the l^vu'opean in- 
quirer can eojiuuonicate pretty frtiity on common subjects 
' the vocabulary of ordinary life is almost useless when 
the region of niysterieft and superstitions is approached.'* 
The Banks Islanders are most free from an Asiatic element 
of popidation en one side, and a Polynesian element on 
the other. 

The BuiikK Inlanders ' believi- in two orders of intetli^ 
gent beingB different from living men." (i> Ghosts of the 
dead, (*2) * Beings who wnro not, and ni:ver hud been, 
human.' This, as we have shown, and will continue to 
show, is the usurI savage doctrine. On the one hand are 
Reparable kouIb of men, surviving the death of the body. 
On the other are beings, croatorp, who were before men 
were, and hotore death entered the world. It is impossible, 

• Lobock. Aglaofhanau, laa. ■ J. A. 1. 1. 3M. 
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logically, to argue that these heings are only ghoBtB of rcivl 
remote anceBtorm or of iile&l ancestors. These higher 
beings are not safely to be defined as 'spirits,' their 
essence Is vague, and, we repeat, the idea of their exih-tence 
might have been evolved hefort the ghost theory was 
attained btj nien. Dr. Codrington says, 'the conception 
can hardly be that of a purely spiritual being, yet. by 
whatever name the natives call them, they are such as in 
£nglish mast be called spirits.' 

That is om* point. ' God is a spirit,' these beings arc 
Gods, therefore 'these are spirits.' But to their initial 
conception our idea of ' spirit ' is lacking. They are 
brings who existed before death, and stilt exist. 

The beings which never were human, never died, aco 
KmIj the ghosts are Tamate. Dr. Codriugton uses ' ghosts ' 
for Tamate, 'spirits' for Vni. But as to render Vui 
* spirits ' is to yield the essential point, we fihall call Vui 
'beings,' or, simply, Vui. A Vai is not a spirit that has 
been a ghost i the story may represent him as if a miui, 
' but the native will always maintain that he was some- 
thing different, and deny to him the fleshly body of a 
nuui.' ' 

ThJB distinction, ghost on one side — otemal being, not 
a man, not a ghost of a man, on the othex — is radical and 
nearly universal in Ravage religion. Anthropology, neglect- 
ing the essential distinction insisted on, in this case, by 
Dr. Codrington, confuses both kinds under the style of 
' spirits," and derives both from ghosts of the dead. 
Dr. Codrington, it should be said, does not generali.«;e, but 
confines himself to the savages of whom ho has made a 
rpociaJ. study. But, from (he other examples of th« same 
distinction which we have offered, and the rest which 
we shall offer, we think ourselvefi justified in regarding the 
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distinction botweon a^rinieval, eternal, being or beings, 
on one hand, and ghosts or apirits exalt«d from ghost's 
eatftte, on the other, as common, if not miiversal. 

There are corporeaJ and incorporeal Vnis, bat the 
body of the corporeal Vui ie ' not s human body.' ' The 
chief is Qat, * still at hand to help and invoked in prayeTB.' 
' Qat, Marawa, took down upon me, smooth the nea for ns 
two, that I may go safely over the sea I ' Q&t 'created 
men and animals,' though, in a oortain district, he is 
claimed as an ancestor (p. 268). Two strata of belief 
have here been confuKed. 

The myth of Qat is a jungle of facetisB and frolic, with 
one or two earioos incidents, such as the beginning of 
Death and the coming of Night. Hie mother was. or 
brcanie, a stone ; stones playing a considerable part in the 
saperstitious. 

The incorporeal VoiB, * with nothing like a homan life, 
have a much higher place tlmn Qat and his brothers in 
the religious system.' They have neither nameB, nor 
shapes, nor legends, they receive sacriBce, and are in some 
nncertain way connected with stones ; these stones usually 
bear a fanciful resemblance to fruits or animals (p. 275). 
The only sacrifice, in Banks Islaods, is that of shell- 
money. The mischiovoiiB spirits are Tamate, ghosts of 
men. There is a belief in mana (magical rapport). 
Dr. CodringtoQ cannot determine the connection of thin 
belief with that in spirits. Mana is the uncanny, is X, 
the miknown. A revived impression of sense is nunuai, 
as when a tired fisher, half asleep at night, feels the 
'draw' of a salmon, and automatically strikes.* The 
common ghost is a bag of nunuai, as living man, in the 

' J.AJ. 267. 

* P. 881. This i* k nunuai with whiob [ am luniliar. Flyins &th, in 
Builn I«I»nd, tokti the rdle of Mttnon. The luUvea Uiink It raftl. bal 
without form or iubst^ncs. 
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opinion of some philosophtirs, is & bag of 'acnsations.' 
Ghosts are only seen as spiritual lights, which so com- 
monly attend hallucintitions among the civilised. Except 
in the prayers to Qat and Marawa, prayer only invokes 
the dead (p. 285). ' In the western islands the offerings 
are macle to ghosts, and consuuied by tire; in the uaKlern 
(Banks) isles they are made to spirits (beings, Vui), and 
there is no nacrilicial fire.' Now, the worship pf ghoBtt 
goes, in these i&les, with the higher culture, ' a more con- 
fiiderable advance in the arts of life ; ' the worship of non- 
ghostfi, Vui, goes with the lower material culture.' This 
is rather the reverse of what we should expect, in accord- 
ance with the anthropological theory. According, how- 
ever, to oar theory, AnimiBin and ghost-worship may be 
ol later development, and belong to a higher level of 
culture, than worship of a being, or beings, that never 
were ghosts. In Leper's Isle, ' ghosts do not appear to 
have prayers or sacriliceH offered to them,' but cause 
disease, and work magic.' 

The belief in the soul, in Melanesia, does not appear to 
proceed ' from their dreams or visions in which deceased 
or absent persons are presented to them, for they do not 
appear to believe that the soul goett out from the dreamer, 
or presents itself as an object in his dreams,' nor does 
belief in other spirits seem to be founded on ' the appear- 
ance of life or motion in inanimate things.* • 

To myself it rather looks as if all impressions had 
their nunuai, real, bodiless, persistent, after-images ; that 
the soul is the complex of all of these nunuai ; that there 
is in the universe a kind of magical ether, called mana, 
[losscesed, in different proportions, by different men, Vui, 
tatnate, and material objects, and that the atai or ataro 



• Oodrlngton, UetaittMO. p. 133. 

* C^-cit-i. 818. 



* J.A.I.1.3H. 
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of a man dead, hJH ghost, mtuiut. its old, and acquiroB msw 
mano.' It m a.n odd kiud of metaphy&ic to fiud among 
very backward and isolated savagos. But tho lesson of 
Melanesia toachcs us how very little we really know oi 
the religion of low races, bow complex it is, how hardly 
it can be forced into our theories, if we tnkff it as given 
in our knowledge, allow for our ignorance, and are not 
content to select facte which suit our h)'pothcsis, while 
ignoring the rest. On a higher level of material culture 
than the Melanesdanit are the Fijians. 

Fijian religion, as tax as wo understand, reBenibles the 
others in drawing an iupa^jsablc line between gbo&ts and 
eternal gods. The word Kalott is applied to all supernal 
beings, and mystic or magical things alike. It seems to 
anHwer to maita in New Zealand and Melanesia, to tcakatt 
in North America, and to fie in old French, as when 
Penrault says, about Bluebeard's key, • now the key was 
/ie.' All Gods are Kalou, but all thingu that are Kalou 
are not Oods. Gods are Kalou vu ; deified ghosts are 
Kalou yalo. The former are etenial, without beginning 
of days or end of years ; the latter are snbject to infirmity 
and even to death.' 

The Buprenie Being, if we can apply the term to him. 
18 Ndongoi, or Degci, ' who aaoms to be an impereonation 
of the abstract idea of eternal existence.' This idea is not 
easily developed out of the conception of a human soul 
which has died into a ghost and may die again. His 
myth reprebeuls him as ii serpent, emblem of eternity, 
or a body of stoue with a herpeiit's head. His one 
manifestation is given by eating. 80 neglected is he that 
& song exists about hi» lack of worsliippers and gifts. 
'We made men,' says Ndengoi, 'placed them on earth, 

' WltUonis's Fiji. p. 318. 6«« Ur. Finoti'a rcin&rlis o\uA ktei. 
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and yet they share to as only the under shell.* ' Here is 
ail extremu case of the self -existent creativa Eternal, 
mythic&Iiy lodged in a serpent's body, aud rediiced to a 
jest. 

It IB not easy to see any explanation, if we reject the 
hypothesis that thi^ is un old, fallen foria of faith, 'with 
scarcely a temple.' The other unboni immortals are 
mythical warrinrH and adulterers, like tho popular deititr^i 
of Greece. Yet Ndeugei receives prayers through two 
sons of his, mediating fleities. The priests are possessed, 
or inspired, by spirits and gods. One is not ijuite clear 
as to whether Ndcugci is an inepiring god or not ; but 
that prayers are made to him is inconsistent with the 
belief in his eternal inaction. A priest is representod a.& 
speaking (or Ndengei, probably by inspiration. ' My own 
mind departs Croni me, and then, when it is truly gone. 
my god »peaks by me,' ia the account of bliis ' alternating 
personality ' given by a priest.' 

After informing us that Ndengei is .starved, Mr. 
WilliajuB next t^^lU about oS'erings to him, in earlier days, 
of hundreds of bogs.^ He sends rain on earth. Animals, 
men, stones, may all be Kahit. There is a Hadt^s as 
fantastic as that in the Egyptian ' Book of the Dead,' and 
second sight flourishes. 

The mysteries include the sham raising of the dead, 
and appear to be directed at propitiatory ghosts rather 
than to Ndengei. There are scenes of license; ' particulars 
of almost incrediblL- indecency have been privately for- 
warded to I>r. Tylor.'* 

Suppose a religious reformer were to arise in one of the 
many savage tribes who, as we shall show, possetis. but 
neglect, an Eternal Creator. He would do what, in the 



' Fifi, p. 317. 
' lb. p. no. 



< A. P.9S& 

* /, A. I. xiv. 80. 
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saenlar sphere, was done by the Mikado of Jftpan. The 
Hikado was a political Dendid or Ndengei— an awful, with- 
drawn, impotent potentate. Powra- was wieJded by the 
Tycoon. A Mikado ufgeniiiKa.ssert('i1 !iiii)K«1f ; hence arose 
modern Japan. In the Bame way, a rolifjious rofonner like 
Khuen Ahten in Egj'pt would preach down minor gods, 
ghosts and Bacred beasts, and proclaim the Eternal Creator. 
Ndeoigei, Dendid, Mtan^n. * The king shall hae his ain 
■gaia.' Had it not been for the ProphetR. iHrael, by the 
time that Greece and Home knew Israel, would have been 
worshipping a horde of little gods, nnd even boasts and 
ghosts, while the Eternal would have become a mere name 
- — perhapH, like Ndengei and Atahocan and Unkiilnnknln, 
a jert. The Old Testament is the storj- of the prolonged 
effort to keep Jehovah in His supreme place. To make 
and to succeed in that effort was the di^ffercntia of Israel. 
Other peoples, even the lowest, had, as we prove, the ger- 
minal conception of a God — aasuredly not demonstrated to 
be derived from the ghost theory, logically in no need of 
thughost theory, everywhere explicitly contniMtcd with the 
.ghoBt theory. 'But their foolish heart was darkened.' 

It IB impoRKible to prove, historically, which of the 
two main eleraeute in bolief^the idea of an Eternal Being 
or Beings, or the idea of surviving ghoets — came first into 
the minds of men. The idea of primeval Eternal Beings, 
as understood by savages, does not depend on, or require, 
the ghost thoory. But, as we ahnciHt always find ghosts 
and a Supreme Being together, where we find cither, 
among the lowest savages, we have no historical groimd 
for asserting that either itt prior to the other. Where we 
have no evidence to the beUef in the Eternal, we must 
not conclude that no such belief exists. Oiur knowledge 
ia confnsed and scanty ; often it is derived from men who 
Ao not know the native language, or the native sacred 
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l&nguago, or have not been trusted with what the savage 
troaburce as his secret. Moreover, if anywhere gbo&ta are 
foand without godti, it is aii inforcncc from the argument 
that an idea familiar to very low savage tribes, like the 
Australians, aud falling moro and more into the baok- 
grouud elsewhere, though still extant and traceable, might, 
in certain cases, be lost and fort;otten altogether. 

To take an example of half -forgotten deity. Mr. Im 
Thum, a good observer, has written on 'The Animism of 
the Indians of British Gniana.* Mr. Im Thum justly says r 
'The man who above ail others has made ibis study 
possible is Mr. Tylor.' But it is not unfair to remark that 
Mr. Im Thum naturally sees most distinctly that which Mr. 
Tylor has taught him to see — namely. Animism. Ho has 
also been persuaded, by Mr.Dorman, that the Great Spirit 
of North American tribes iB ' almost certainly nothing 
more than a figure of European origin, reflected and 
transmitted almost beyond recognition on the mirror of 
the Indian mind." That is not my opinion : I conceive 
that the Ked Indians had their native Eternal, like Uiu 
AuBtrahong, Fijians, Andamancsc, Dinkas, Yao, and so 
forth, as will be shown later. 

Mr. Im Tbuni, however, dilates on the dream origin 
of the ghost theory, giving examples from his own know- 
ledge of the difficulty with which Guiana Indians discein 
the hallucinations of dreams from the facts of waking life. 
Their waking hallucinations are also so vivid as to he 
taken for realities.' Mr. Im Thurn adopts the hypothesis 
that, from ghosts, ' a belief has arisen, but very gradually, 
in higher spirits, and, eventually, in a Highest Spirit ; and. 
keeping pace with the growth of these beliefs, a habit 
of reverence for and worship of spirits.' On this hypo- 
thesis, the spirit latest evolved, and most worshipful, ought. 

> J. A. I. xl. 381-&fi«. 
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of ooune, to be the ' Highest Kpiric' But the revene, aa 
usaal, is the case. The Quiuia Indians believe in the 
continued, but not in the everlasting, existence of a mairs 
ghost.' They believe in no spirits which were not once 
tenants of inaterii!.! bodiBS* 

The belief in a Supremo Spirit is only attuned ' in the 
highest form of religion* — Audaiuanese, for infitance — as. 
Mr. Im Thiirn uses ' spirit ' where we should say * being.* 
• The Indinns of Guiana, know no god.' • 

' But it ifi true that various words have been found in 
ftll, or nearly all, the lannuagcs of Guiana which have., 
been supposed to be names of a Supreme Being, God, a 
Great Kpirit, in the sense which those phrases bear in the 
language of the higher religions.' 

Kcing interpreted, theae Guiana names mean — 

Tlte Ancient One, 

Tlie Ancient One in Sky-land, 

Our Makt-r, 

Our Father, 

Oar Great Father. 

' Kone of these in any way involves the attributes 
of a god.' 

The Ancient of Days, Our Father in Heaven, Our 
Maker, do rather convey the sense of God to a European 
mind. Mr. Im Thurn, however, decides that the beioga 
thus designated were supposed ancestors who came into 
Guiana from some other country, ' sometimes said to have 
been that entirely natural country (?) which is separated 
from Guiana by the ocean of the air.'* 

Mr. Im Thurn caHually observed {having said nothing 
fl^oat morals in alliance with Animism) : 

' The fear of unwittingly o£Eending the oountleaa 
visible and invisible beings . . . kept the Indians very 

» /. A. I. 7i. 374. ' n>. si. 81R. " ft. u. 1176. ' lb. xl. 87a 
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Strictly within their own rights 
against the rights ol others.' 



and Irom offending 



This remark dropped out at a discussion of Mr. Im 
Thuro's paper, tmd clearly demonstrated that even a very 
low creed ' makes for righteousness.' ' 

Probahly few who have followed the facts given hcr« 
will agree with Mr. hn Thum's theory that ' Our Maker,' 
• Our Father," ' The Ancient One of the Heaven,' is 
merely an idealised human ancestor. Hn falls naturally 
into his place with the other high gods of low savages. 
But we need much more information on the subject than 
Mr. Im Thum was able to give. 

His evidence is aJl the hetter, because he is a loyal 
follower ol Mr. Tylor. And Mr. Tylor says: 'Savage 
Animism in ikkuost devoid of that etbicaJ element which 
to the educated modem mind is the very mainspring of 
practical religion." ' * Yet it keeps the Indians very strictly 
within their own rights and from offending the rights of 
others.' Our own religion is rarely so successful.^ 

In the Indians of Guiana we have an alleged case ot 
a people still deep in the animistic or ghost-worshipping 
case, who, by the hypothesis, have not yet evolved the 
idea of a god at all. 

When the familiar names for God, such as Maker, 
Father, Ancient of Days, occur in the Indian language, 
Mr. Im Thum explains the neglected Being who bearB 
these titles as a remote deified ancestor. Of course, when 
a Being with similar titles occurs where ancestors are not 
worshipped, as in Australia and the Andaman Islands, 

' J. A. 1. xi. 882. • rrim. Cult. ii. 3M. 

• CoiiOMv»bly, bowever, Uie (iul&n* spiriw who have mcj much moral 
blflaMio«. expti il b; raikgieal eba.raiii. ' The belief in thn pow«r ot «bUTna 
forgOtiJor evil pr«duoo« aot onlj boDCMtjr, bul u gictt amount of Rcntle 
diuUinK.' says LiTingatone, ol the Afrioans. Huwevcr ihcj work, the Bpilita 
work (or lightMiuiieM. 
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the explanRtion suggested by Mr. Im Thum for the 
problem of reli^non in Guiana, uill not fit the facts. 

It IB plain that, a priori, another explaoation is con- 
ooivable. If a people like the Andamaneae. or the 
AostraliftD tribes whom we have stadied, had sach a 
conception a& that of Pulaga, or Baiame, or Daruraulun, 
and then, later, developed ancefltor-worsbip with its 
propitiatory sacrifices and ceremonies, ancestor- worship, 
as the newest evolved and infinitely the most practical 
form of ciilt. would gradually thrust the belief in a 
Puluga, or Durumulun, or Cagn into the shade. The 
ancestral spirit, to speak quite plainly, can be ' squared * 
by the people in whom ho takes a special interest for 
family teasons. The equal Father of all men c&ntu>e 
be 'squared,' and declines (til! corrupted by the bad 
example of anccBtral ghoats) to make himself useful to 
one man rather than to another. For these very intel- 
ligible, siraple, and practical reasons, if the belief in a 
Darumulan came first in evolution, and the belief in 
a practicable bribable family ghost came second, the 
ghoat-cult would inevitably crowd out the God-cult.' 
The name of the Father and Maker would become a 
mere survival, nominis umbra, worship and sacrifice going 
to tho ancestral ghost. That explanation would fit the 
state of religion which Mr. Im Thurn has found, rightly 
qjr wrongly, in British Guiana. 

But, if the idea of a universal Father and Maker 
came last in evolution, as a refiuement, then, of course, 
it ought to be the newest, and therefore the most fashion- 
able and potent of Goianese cults. Precisely the reverse, 
m said to be the case. Nor can the belief indicated in 
such names as Father and Maker be natisfactorily os.* 

■ ObTJousI; tbcrv cooid be do Funilr Qod tntoro Uien wu ibe insUta- 
tlon ot the Ftmiij. 
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plained ae a refinement of ancestor* worship, becaoae, we 
repeat, it occara where ancestors are uot wonihippod. 

These considerations, howeror unpleasant to the 
dvvoLucs of Animisiu, or the ghost theory, arc not. in 
themaelveB, illogical, nor contradictory of the theory of 
evolution, which, on the other hand, fits them perfectly 
well. That god thrivea best who is moat snitud to his 
eninroDroent. Whether an easy-going, hungry ghost-god 
with a liking for bis family, or a moral Creator not to be 
bribed, is better suited to an environment of not especially 
sornpalooB savages, any man can decide. Whether a sitt 
of uot parbicularly scrupulous savages will readily uvolvu 
a moral unbribable Creator, when they have a serviceable 
family gnoet-god eager to oblige, is a question as easily 
resolved. 

Beyond all doubt, savages who find them&clvos under 
the watchful eye of a moral deity whom they cannot 
' equare ' will desert him as soon as they havB evolved a 
practicable ghost-god, u&eful for family purposes, whom 
they can square. No less maniicstly, savages, who already 
poaseBS a throng of service^kbte ghost-gods, will not onthu- 
sia«ticaily evolve a moral Creator who despises gifts, and 
only careK for obedience. ' There iat a grc»t deal of 
human nature iu man.* and, if Mr. Iin Thorn a descrip- 
tion of the Quiunese be correct, everj-thing wc know of 
human nature, and of evolution, assures ua that the 
Father, or Maker, or Ancient of Days caioe first ; thu 
ghost-gods, last. Wliat hoR here been said about the 
Indians of Guiana (namely, that they are now mere ghost 
and spirit worshippers, with only a name surviving to 
attest a knowledge of a Fadier and Maker in Heaven) 
applies equally well to the Zulus. The Zulus are the 
great standing type of an atximietic or ghost- worshipping 
race without a Ood. But, had they a God (on the 
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Austialian patttni) whom they have forgotten, or have 
they not yet eyolved a God out of Animism ? 

The evidence, collected by Dr. Callaway, is honest, 
but confused. One native, among others, put forward ^j 
the very theory here proposed by us ab an alternative to ^M 
that of Mr. Im Thum, ' Unkulunknhi ' (the idealised ^ 
but despised First Ancestor) ' was not worshippet! [by ^J 
men]. For it is not worship when people see thinf^, as H^ 
rain, or food, or corn, and say, " Yes, these things were 
made by Unkulnnkulu .... Aft^^rwards Ihey [luon] had 
power to change those things, that they inight become 
the Amatongos" [might belong to the ancestral spirits]. 
They took them away from V/^ulwnkulu.' ' 

Animism supplantied Theism. Nothing could be 
more explicit. Hut. though we have found an anthcntic 
2alu text to suit our provit;jonat theory, the most eminent 
philosophical example must not reduce us into supposing 
that this text Mcttlcs the question. Dr. Callaway collected 
great masses of Znlu answers to his inquiries, and it is 
plain that a respondent, likp the native theologian whom 
we have cited, may have adapted his reply to what he 
had teamed of Cbristiu,n doctrine. Having now the 
Christian notion of a Dtvine Creator, and knowing, too, 
that Unkiilunkulii is said to have 'made things/ while 
only Amatongos, or ancestral spirits^ are worshipped, the 
native may have inferred that worship (by Christians 
given to the Creator) was at some time transferred by 
the Zulus from Unkulunknhi to the Amatongo. The 
truth is that both the anthropological theory (spirits first, 
Gods last), and our theory (Supreme Being first, spirits 
next) can find warrant in Dr. Callaway's valuable collec- 
tions. For that reaKon. the pmblam must be solved 
after a survey of the whole field of savage and barbaric 
* Callavtjr, Itct. oj .Jnuuuht, p. L7. 
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religion ; it cannot be settled by the ambiguous caKO of 
the Zulus &lone. 

Uokulimkulu is represented as ' the Pirst Man, who 
broke off in the btgiuoiug.' * They are ancestor- 
worshippers,' says Dr. Callawfty, ' and believe that their 
first ancestor, the First Man, was the Creator.' ' Bat thoy 
maiy, like many other people»i, hav« had a different original 
tradition, and have altered it, junt becauHe tht:y are now 
Buch fervent anoestor-worGhipperB. Unkulunkuln was 
prior to Death, nhich camo among mtm in the osoaj 
mythical way.* Whether UnkuUmkulu still exists, is 
rather a moot question : Dr. Callaway thinks that he 
does not' It not, he is an exception to the rule in Ans- 
trajia, Andaman, amon^ the Bushmen, the Fuegians, and 
savages in general, who arc less advanced in caltnrc than 
the Zulus. The idea. then, of a Maker of things who hus 
ceased to exist occurs, if at atl, not in a relatively primi> 
tive, but in a relatively late religion. On the analogy 
of pottery, agriculture, the use of iron, villages, hereditary 
kings, and so ou, the notion of a dead Maker is laXc, not 
early. It occurs where men liave iron, cattle, agricoltuie, 
kings, houses, a disciplined army, Tiot where men have 
none of these things. The Zulu godless ancestor- worship, 
then, by parity of reasoning, is, like their material culture, 
not an early but a late development. The Zulus * hear of 
a King which is above ' — ' the heavenly King.' * * We did 
not hear of htm first from white men. . . . But he is not 
like Unkulunkulii, who, we say, made ol) things.' 

Here may be dimly descrit-d the ideas of a God, and a 
subordinate demiurge. ' The King is above. Unkulimkulu 
is beneath.' The King above punishes sin, striking the 
sinner by lightning. Nor do the Zulus know how tfacy 
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have Binned. ' There remained only Ihat word about the 
heaven,' ' whicb,' Rays Dr. Callawny, ' implies that there ^M 
might !mve been othi^- words which are now lost." Tbcre ^^ 
ifl great conluHioa of thonght. nnktilankuln mode the 
heavoD, where the aabnown King reigns, a hard taek for ft 
Pirst Man.' ' In process of time we have come to worship 
the Amadhlozi (spirits) only, because we know not what 
to say about Unkultinkulu.' * ' It iit on that account. 
then, that we seek out for ouraelves the Amadhlozi (spiritB), 
that we may not always be thinking about Unkultmkula.' 

All thin attests a faint lingering shadow of a belief 
too ethereal, too remote, fni- a practical conqupring race, 
which prefers intelligible serviceable ghosts, with a apeoial 
regard for their own famiUos. 

Ukoto, a very old Zulu, nwd: ' When we were children 
it v&n naid ■' The liord is in heaven." . . . They usett to 
point to the Lord on high ; we did not hear his name.' 
Unkultmkulu was ondcrstood, by this patriarch, to refer bi> 
immediate ancestors, whrwe iiamofi and genealogies he 
gave.* ' \V<; heard it said that the Creator of the world 
was the Lord who is above ; people used always, when I 
waa growing up, to point towards heaven.* 

A very eld woman waa moBt reluctant to speak of 
Unknlunkulu ; at last she said, * Ah, it is he in fact who i» 
the Creator, who is in heaven, of whom the ancients spoke.* 
Then the old woman began to babble humorously of how 
the white men made all things. Again, UnkutuDkulu is 
said to have been created by Utilexo. Utilexo was in- 
visible, CTnkuIunkuIu waa visible, and so got nredit not 
really hia due.* When the heaven is said to be the Chiefs 
(the chief beiny a livini; .Zulu) ■ they do not beUevc what 
they say,' the phrase is a mere hj-perbolical compliment.^ 
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On this examination of the evidence, it cotxainly aecms 
«s logical to cODJectore that the Zulus had once Kuch am 
idea of a Supreme Being as lower niceH eiitertiun. oud thuii 
nearly Umt it ; as to say that Zulus, thuiigh » moniu*chicaI 
race, have not yet developed a King-6od out of the throng 
of spirits (AmatoQgo). The Zulus, tho Norsemen of the 
South, so to speak, are u highly practical luililary raci-. 
A Deity at all abstract was not to tbeir liking. Scrvicv- 
Abl» family Kpirtts, who continually provide<l an cxoase 
ior a dinner of roast beef, were to their liking. The less 
developed racc^ do nut kiU tltcir tlocke votiiuioiily for food. 
A sacrifice is needed as a pretext. To the guds of 
AndamiLBese, Bughuien, Australiang, no sacrifice iKofferud. 
To the Supreme Bein^ of most Af neon peoples no saoriSce 
is offered. There is no festivity iu the worship of thes't 
Supreme Beings, no feoisting, at all eveniB. They ore uui 
to be * got at * by gifts or aacrific*^K. The Amatongo are 
to be '^ot at,' are bribable, supply an excuse for a good 
dinner, and thus the practical Amatou(:o aire honoured, 
while, in the pte»cut goueratioii of ZulnH, Uukuliinkulu is 
a joke, and the Lord in Heaven ib the shadow of a naioi:. 
Clearly this does not point to the recent hut to the remote 
development of the higher ideas, now superseded by 
spirit-worship. 

We Hhall next Kee how tbiH view, the oppotute of the 
tmthropological theory, works wheu applied to other races, 
especially to other African races. 
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MORK SAVAGE SUPHRMH BBW&a 

Ip many of the lowest savages known to ub cntert 
ideas ol a Bupremc Being such as we lind among Fu 
gians. Aastralians, BusIuueD, and AndamaneBe, are the 
examples, besides the Zuhis, of tribes higher in timterittl 
culture who seem to haTo hud uuch uotions, but to ha' 
partly forgotten or neglectod them '/ Miss Kingsl^y, a 
lively, ubsurvaiit, and uiipiYijiidiccd, though nuubling 
writer, gives this very accouiit of the Bantu races. 
Oblivion, or neglect, will show itself in leaving the 
Supcome Being alone, as he needs no propitiation, while 
devoting sacrifice and ritual to Eotishcu and gbobts. That 
ibis should be done iii perfectly natural if the Supreme 
Being (who wants no sacrifice) were the first evolved 
thought, while venal fetiehes and spirits came in as 
result of the ghost theory'. But if, as a result of tb»' 
ghost theory, the Supreme Being came last in evolution, 
he ought to be the nioHt faKliionable object of wonthi 
ihe latest developed, the most powerful, and moat to 
propitiated. He is the rever&c. 

To take an example : the Diukas of the Upper Nile 
(' godlesB,' says Sir Samuel Baker) ' pay a very theoretical 
kind of homage to the all-powerful Being, dwelling in 
heaven, whence he sees all thiuKM. He is called "Dendid " 
(great rain, that is. universal benediction ?).' He is omni- 
potent, but, being fill beneScence, can do no evil ; so, 
being feared, he is not addreH.ied in prayer. The e 
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spirit, on the other hand, receivui: sHcrificmH. The Binkaa 
have a strange old chant ; 

• At the beginning, when Dwridid made all things, 

He created tiie Biiu. 
And the Sun is bom, and dies, and comes again I 

He created the Stars, 
And the Stnre are bom, and die, and come again ! 

He created Man, 
And Man is bom, and dien, and returns no more 1 ' 
It is like the lanmnt of Mo8chu8.' 

KuBsegger compares the Dinkas, and all the neigh- 
bouring peoples who hold the same beUefs, to modem 
Deists." They are remote from Atheism and from cult I 
Suggestions about an ancient Egyptian influence are 
made, hut popular Egyptian religion was not monotheistic, 
and priestly thought could scarcely inflaence the ancestors 
of the Dinkas, M. Lejcaii says these peoples arc so 
practical and ntilitarian that raissionary religion takes no 
hold on them. Mr. Spencer does not give the ideas of tlie 
I>inka6, but it is not easy to see bow the too beneficent 
Dendid could be evolved out of gh<>st- propitiation, ' the 
origin of all religions.' Rather the Dinkas, a practical 
people, seem to have simply forgotten to be grateful to 
their Maker ; or have decided, more to the credit of the 
clearness of their heads than the warmth of their hearts, 
that gratitude he does not waut. Like the French philo- 
RDpher they cultivate Vindipendance dii eaur, being in 
this matter strikingly unlike the Pawnees. 

Let us now lake a ca^u in which ancestor-worship, 
and no other form of religion tbeyoud mere superstJtionB), 
haa been declared to be the practice of an African people. 
Mr. Spenc«r gives the example of natives of the south- 

' LcjcKD, Beo. des Deux Monde*. April 1608. p. 760. Citing for tb« 
chut, nellranie, Diaitmario d»Ua linyua dtnka. MS. 

* WaiU, ii. 71- 
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eastern district of Central Africa described by Mr. Mac- 
doDiUd in ' Africana.' ' The dead man becomes a ghost-god. 
receives prayer and sacrifice, is called a Mulungu (=great 
ancestor or =sky ?), is preferred above older spirits, now 
forgotten ; such old spirits may, however, have a mountain 
top for home, a great chief being better remembered ; the 
mountain god is prayed to for rain ; higher gods were 
probably similar local gods in an older habitat of the 
Yao.' 

Such m in the main Mr. Spencer's risumi of Mr. I>tiff 
Macdonald's riiport. lie omits whatever Mr. Macdonald 
sayK about a Being among the Yaos, analogous to the Dendid 
of the Dinkas, or the Darnmnlan of Australia, or th« Huron 
Ahoue. Yet analysis detects, in Mr. Macdonald'a report, 
copious traces of such a Being, though Mr. Macdonald 
himself believes in ancestor- worship as the Source of the 
local religion. Thus, Mnlangu, or Mlungn, used as » 
proper name, ' is said to be the great spirit, msinw, of oil 
mun, a spirit formed by adding uU the departed spirits 
together.'* This is a singular stretch of savage philo- 
sophy, and indicates (says Mr, Macdonald) 'a grasping 
after a Being who is the totality of all individoal 
existence. ... If it fell from the lips of civilised men 
instead of savages, it would be regarded as philosnphy. 
Expressions of this kind among the natives are partly 
traditional, and partly dictated by the big thoughtfi 
(if the moment.' Philosophy it is, but a philosophy 
dependent on the ghost theory. 

I go on to show that the Wayao have, though Mr. 
Spencer omits him, a Being who precisely answers to 
Darumulun, if stripped (perhapfi) of bis ethical aspect. 
On this point we are left in uncertainty, just because 
Mr. Macdonald could not ascertain the secrets of his 
■ 1883. * £eclMiait<ear Itwtitaticms. 661. • J/ricono, L 66. 
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mjatcnce, which, in Aastralio., have been rcTealed to a 
few Europeans. 

Where Malungu is usee! as a proper name, it 'certainly 
points lo a pereonat Being, by the Wayao KameLtmes said 
to be the samo as Mt&nga. At other times he is a Being 
that poBBCfises many powerful servants, but is hiiuBi^lf 
kept a good deal beyond the scene of earthly affairs, hke 
the gods of Epicnrus.' 

This is, of couTBC, precisely the feature in African 
theology which interests ns. The Supreme Being, in 
Bpite of thii potency which hia Kuppost'd place as latest 
evolved out of the ghost-world should naturally give him, 
is neglected, either as half forgotten, or for philosophical 
reftBons. for those reasons Epicurus and Lucretius make 
their gods otiosi, unconcerned, and tlit- Wayao, with their 
universal collective spirit, are no mean philosophers. 

' This Mnlungu ' or Mtanga, ' in the world beyond the 
g»Te, is represented as assigning to spirits their proper 
places,' whether for ethical reasons or not we are not 
infomaed.' Santos (1586) says ' they acknowledge a God 
who, both in this world and the next, Dieasures retribution 
for the good or evil done in this.' 

' In the native hyj)othcsis about creation " the people 
of Mulungu " play a very important part.' These 
ministers of his who do his pleasure are, therefore, as is 
Mulungu himself, regarded as prior to the eusting world. 
Therefore they cannot, in Wayao opinion, be ghosts of 
the dead at all ; nor can we properly call them ' spirits.' 
They are beings, eternal, creative, but undefined. The 
word Mulungu, however, is now applied to spirits of 
individuals, but whether it means ' sky ' (Salt) or whether 
it means 'ancestor' (Bleek), it cannot be made to prove 
that Mulungu himself was originally envisaged as 'spirit.* 
' Africatu, i. €7. 
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For. manifestly, suppose that the idea of powerful beings, 
undefined, came first in evolation, and was CoUowed by 
the ghost idea, that idea might then be applied to ox- 
plaining the prc-cxisteiit creative powers. 

Mtojiga in by ' some ' localiitcd as the god of Mangochi. 
an Olympus left behind by the Yao iu their wanderings. 
Hero, some hold, his voice is still audible. 'Others say 
that Mtanga neTer was a man ... he was concumed in 
the first introduction of men into the world. He gets 
credit for ... . making mountains and rivers. He is 
intimately associated with a year of plenty. He is called 
Mchimwenc jucnc, 'a very chief.' He has a kind of evil 
opposite. Chitoice. but this being, the Satan of the creed. 
' IB a child or subject of Mtanga,' an evil angel, in fact.' 

The thniider god, Mpambe, in Yao, Njasi (lightning) 
ia also a minister of the Supreme Being. ' He is sent 
by Mtanga with rain.' Europuanu are cleverer than 
nativeti. because we ' stayed longer with the people of 
G-od (Muliingu).* 

I do not gatbcr th&t, though associated with good 
crops, Mtanga or Mulongu receiveB any sacrifice or pro- 
pitiation. ' The chief addresses his own god ; ' ' the chief 
* will not trouble himself about lut> great-great-grand- 
father ; he will present his ofienng to his own immediate 
predecessor, saying, ' father, I do not know all yooc 
relatiyes; you know them ^11: invite them to least with 
you.'' 

' AU the offerings are supposed to point to some want 
of the spirit.' Mtanga, on the other hand, is nihil indiga 
nostri. 

A village god is given beer to drink, as Indra got 
Soma. A dead chief is propitiated by hmu&n sacrifices. 
I find no trace of B.uy gift to Mtanga. QIs mysteries arc 

■ Afiieana. i. 71. 72. < I. 88. * L U. 
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rettlly unknown to Mr. Maodonalcl : thoy were langhed at 
by a travelled and ' emancipated ' Yfto.' 

' These ritns are suppobt'd to be inviolably concealed 
by the initiated, who oUtii Kay thai they would di« if they 
revealed them.' ■ 

How can we pretend to under!!tiind a religion if we do 
not know its secret ? That secret, in Australia, yields the 
certainty of the ptliical character of the Supreme Being. 
Mr, Macdonald says about the initiator (a grotesque 
figure) : — - 

' He delivers lectnres, and it uid to give mnch sood 
advice . . . the lectures condemn sdfiBfaness, and a sdfiBb 
person is called mwisicJiana, that is, "uninitiated." ' 

There oould not be better evidence of the presence of the 
ethical element in the religious mysteries. Among the 
Y&o, as among the Australian Kurnai, the central aeoret 
tesiwn of religion is the lesson of Onr Lord. 

It is not staled that Mtanga instituted or preHides over 
the myeteriee. Judf*ing from the analogy of Eleasis, the 
Bora, the Bed Indian inibiations, and so on. we may 
expect this to be the belief ; but Mr. Mucdonald knows 
very little about the matter. 

The legendary tales say ' all things in this world 
were made by "God."' 'At first there were not 
people, but " God " and beasts.* ' God ' here, is Mlungu. 
The other Btatement is apparently cUsrived from exist* 
ing ancestor- worship, people who died became ' God ' 
(Mlungu). But God is prior to death, for the Yao- 
have a form of the usual myth of the origin of dcalh. 
also of sleep : ' death and sleep lire one word, they are 
of one family.' Ood dwells ou high, wliile a malevolent 
'great one,' who disturbed the mystones and alcw the 
initiated, was turned into a mountain.* 

' J>v«MW. I. 180. ' tlM. ' I. S79-3»l. 
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In spitu of iiifurititttion canfessodly dcfectiTe, I have 
exuactod from Mr. Speuciir's clioauii authority a iiiass of 
facts, poiDting to a Yao belief in an ctcnial boing, mnker 
of moontttius aod rivers ; existent before men were ; cot 
liable to death — which csino late among them — beneflooni] 
not propitiftCnl by Kiicrilicv (tui far ns the midtmce goes) 
moral <if wo may jiitl}{u by tho aualugy of tho mysteri«A), 
luid yet occupying tho religioue iMckgroimd, whilo the' 
foreground is ht:ld by tho most recent ghosts. To prove 
Mr. Spencer's theory, he ought to have given a foil 
ucouunt of thiB being, and to hav« shown how ho wati 
developed out of glioats which aro forgotten in inverso n 
ratio to their distanco from tho actual generation. C^| 
conceive that Mr. Sjiencer would find a mid-point between ^' 
a common ghost and Mtanga, in a ghost of a ohiul 
attached to a mountain, the ptiicc and place-name 
preserving the ghost's name and memory. Snt it is, I 
think, a far cry from such a chiefs ghost to Ihe 
human, tuigel-Murved Mtanga. 

Of ancwator worship and ghost worship, we ha' 
abundant evidence. But the position of Mtanga raiaas 
one of these dehcate and crucial questions which cannot 
be solved by ignoring their existence. Is Mtanga evolved 
out of an anceKtral ghost? If so, why, M greatest, of 
divine beings, ' Very Chief,' and having powerful minib- 
ters under hiui, ia he left unpropitiated, unless it be by 
moral discouTHes at the mysterieti? As a much more 
advanced idea than that of a real father's ghost, he ought 
to be much later in cvolutioa, fresher in conception, aQ< 
mor« adored, tlow do we explain his lack of adoration 
Was he originally envisaged as a ghost at all, and, if so. 




by wliat curious but uniform freak of savage logic is he 
regarded as prior to men, and though a ghost, prior to 
death ? Is it not certain that such a being could b« con- 
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ceWed of by men who had nover dreaniGd ot ghosta? 
[fi there any logical reason why Mtauga should not be 
regarded as originally on the same footing as Dammnlan, 
but now half forgotten and neglected, for practical or 
philoeophical reasons? 

On these problems light ib thro\^'n by a successor of 
Mr. Spencer's authority, Mr. DuS Macdonald, in the 
' Blantyre Mission. This gentleman, the Rev. David 

p Clement Scott, has published ' A Cyoloprodic Dictionary 

of the Mang'anja Language in British Central Africa.' ■ 
Looking at ancf^iitrnJ Hpirits first, we find Msimv, ' spirit* 
of the d(:'parted, supposed to coim: In drt>a.taK.' Thuugh 
abiding in the spirit world, they also haunt thickets, 
they inspire Mlanii, prophets, and nrnke them rave and 
otter predictions. Offerings are mad? to them. Here 
is a prayer : ' Watch over me, my ancfistor, who died long 
ago ; tell the great spirit at the head of my race from 
whom my mother came.' There are little hut-temple*, 
and the chief directs the sacrifices of food, or of animals. 
There are religions pilgrimages, with Bacrifirr, to moun- 
tains. God, like men in this region, has %-arions names, 
as Chinta, 'God in space and the rainbow sign across ; ' 
Mpambe, * God Almighty ' (or rather ' pro-cxcL-llcut ") ; 
Mlezi, 'God the Sustainer,' and Mulnugu, 'God who is 
spirit' Myliinpn=God. 'not spirits or fetish.' * You 
I'an't put the plural, as God is One,* say the natives. 
' There are no idols called gods, and spirits are spirits of 
puoplc who have died, not gods.* Idols arc Zitiinzi-situnzi. 
' Spirits are supposed to be with Mulungu.' God made 
the world and man. Our author says ' when the chief or 
people sacrifice it is to God,' but he al^o says that they 
sacrifice to ancestral spirits. There is some confasion of 

• RdinburRfa, 1998. 
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ideas here : Mr. %facdona1cl sayH nothing of sacrifice to 
Mtuiga. 

Mr. Scott does not seem to know more about the 
MyRtcriea than Mr. Macdooald, and his article on 
Malungu does not mnch enlighten us. Does Mutnngu. as 
Creative God, receive sacrifice, or not?' Mr. Scott gives 
DO instance of this, under Nsembe (sacrifice), where ancos- 
tors, or hill-d\^'e]ling qhoflts of chiefs, are offered food ; 
yet, as we have seen, under Midungu, ho avers thai the 
chiefs and people do sacrifice to God. He appears to bo 
confusing the Creator with spirits, and no reliance can bo 
placed ou this part of his evidence. ' At the back of ail 
this ' (sacrifice to spirits) ' there is God.' If I understand 
Mr. Scott, faicrifices are rtmlly made on3y to Hpirits, but he 
16 trying to argue that, after all, the thcistic conception 
ie at the back of the animistic practice, thus importing 
his theory into his facte. His theory would, really, be in 
a better way, if sacrifice is not offered to the Creator, but 
this had not occurred to Mr. Scott. 

It is plain, in any case, that the religion of the 
Airicans in the Blantyrc region has an clement not 
easily to be derived from ancestral spirit-worship, aa 
olemcnt not observed by Mr. Spencer. 

Nobody vrho has followed the examples already 
adduced will be amazed by what Wait;; calls the ' soi^ 
prising result ' of recent inquiries among the great negro 
race. Among the branches where foreign influence is 
lout to be suspected, wc discover, behind their more con- 
spicuouK fetiKhisms and superstitions, something which 
we cannot exactly call Monotheism, yet which tends in 



' InddoDlolI; Mr. Macdonnid shows that, contrarr to Ur. Spencer's 
opinion, the3» eaTBgoB have norilR (or dKrams and dreaming. Thej ioMr- 
pret dreuDS b; k ■^atfin of tiymbnk. ■ a canoe U ill look,' and * drtlams go 
bf «ontr»ri«a.* 
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that direction.' Waitz ({uotes Wilson for the fact that, 
their fetishiBm apart, they adore a Supreme Being as the 
Creator: and do not hoaour him with sacriRoc 
The remarks of Waitz may be cited in full : 

' The religion of the negro may be considered by 
some as a particularly rude form of poI^-theiKra and may 
be branded with the special name of fetiahism. Il would 
follow, from a minute examination of it, that — apart from 
the extravagant and fantastic traits, which are rooted in 
the character of the negro, and which radiate therefrom 
over a]l his craations — in comparison with the religions of 
other savages it is neither very specially differentiated nor 
very spauially crude in form. 

' But this opinion can he held to be qnite true only 
while wc look at the outside of the negro's rehgion, or 
estimate its nigniBcance from arbitrary prc-suppotiitions, 
as is Kpecially the ca§ie with Ad. Wiittke. 

' By a deeper insight, which of late Revera! scientific 
investigators have succeeded in attaining, we reach, 
rather, the surprising conclusion that several of the negro 
races — on whom we cannot an yet prove, and can hardly 
cfjiijecture, the ioftuence of a more cniUsed pcoplti — in tho 
eniboclying of their religioun conceptions are further ad- 
vanced than almost all other savages, so far that, even if 
we do not call them monotheists, wo may still think of 
them as standing on the boundary of monotheism, seeing 
that their religion is also mixed with a great mass of rude 
superstition which, in turn, ainong oth<:r peoples, seems 
to ovemm completely the purer religious conceptions.' 

This conclusion as to an element of pure faith in 
negro religion would not have snrpriited Waitz, had recent 
evidence as to the same creed among lower savages lain 
before him as he worked. 

This volimie of his book was compoHod in 1860. In 
1872 he had become well aware of the belief in a good 
Creator among the Australian natives, and of the absence 
among them of ancestor worship.' 

' Wftilz, AnthropoUigi£, IJ. 167. 

■ Wait^i uud OerUnd. AiUhnpolvfit, tL 79ft-7»9 mi S09. la 1874 
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Waitz's reinarks on the Bupremo Being of the Negro 
are wt^U worth noting, from his unconcealed astoniahmenl 
at the discovery. 

Wilson's obscrrations on North and Soath Guinea 
religion were published in 185C. Alter commenting on 
the delicate task of finding out what a savage religion 
really id, hi; writeti ; ' The belief in one great Supreme Being, 
who made and opholdB all things, \& nniversal.' ' The 
names of the being arc translated ' Maker,* ' Preaenrer.* 
' Benefactor.' ' Great Friend.' Thongh compact of all 
good qualities, the being has allowed the world to ' come 
under the control of evil spirits,' who, alone, reooiTe 
religious worship. Though he leaves things uncontrolled, 
yet the chief being <a6 in Homer) ratifies the Oath, at a 
treaty, and is invoked to punish criminals when ordeal 
water is to be dnink. So far, then, he has an ethical 
influence. ' Grossly wicked people ' are buried outside of 
the n^ular place. FetishiKm prevails, with spiritualism, 
and WilttoQ thinks that mediums might pick up some 
good Irickt! in Guinea. He gives no examples. Their 
inspired men do things ' that cannot be accounted for,* by 
the U8e of narcotics. 

Th(i South Guinea Creator, Anyambia ( = good spirit?), 
is good, but capricious. Ho has a good deputy, Ombwiri 
(spelled ' Mbuiri ' by Miss Kingslcy) ; he alone has no 
prie$U, but communicates directly with men. The 
neighbouring Shckuni have mysteries of the Great Spirit. 
No details are given. This great being, Mwetyi, witnessea 
covenants and punishes perjury. This people arc ancestor- 
worshippers, but their Supreme Being is not said to receive 

Hr. Ilonitt'a cviilcnco on tho mornl rloment in th« mjMwiaB vu not pnb- 
llafaed. Wkiu sooiitH Iho idnii thnt tho liictier AusinlJui twliofs u« of 
Bvropwn origin. ' Wir nehen vielniehr oraltc Triimmor iiliiiliotiar Mjtbo. 
logMua in itmen,' (vi. 79S) flotviQi Uom ideu ol iuUBcmonAl Uitiqailj. 

> wibon, p. aoa. 
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sacrifice, as ghosts do, while he is so far from being 
powerless, like Unkuliinkulu, that, but for foar of his 
wruth, ' their naCiooAl treaties would have little or no 
force.' ' Having no iuformation about thn mysteries, of 
course, we know nothing of other moral influeDccs which 
are, or maybe, exercised by these great, powtjrful, and not 
wholly otioRc beings. 

The celebrated traveller. Mango Park, who visitixi 
Africa tn 1H05, had good opportunities of understiLodiitf; 
the iiaCiveet. He did not hurry through the land with a 
large armed force, hut alone, or almost alone, paid hif» 
way with his brass buttons. ' 1 have conversed with lill 
ranks and conditions upon the subject of their faith,' he 
says. ' and can pronounce, without the smallest shadow 
of doubt, that Che hulief in one God and in a future state 
of reward and piinishmcDt is entire and universai among 
them.* This cannot strictly be called monotheism, 
as (here are many subordinate spirits who may be 
iufluenced by * magical ceremonies.' But if monotheism 
means belief in One Kpiril alone, or religious regard pnid 
to One Spirit alone, it existij nowhere — no, not in lalam. 

Park thinks it remarkable that 'the Almighty ' only 
receives prayers at the new moon (of sacri6ce to the 
Almighty ho says nothing), and that, tjeing the creator 
iLud preserver of all things, he is ' of so exalted u naturu 
that it is idle to imagine the feeble supplications of 
wretched mortals can reverse the decrees aud change the 
purpose of unerring Wisdom." The new moon prayers 
are mere matters of tradition ; * our fathers did it before 
as.' ' Such is the blindness of unassisted nature.' says 
Park, who is not satirising, in Swift's manner, the prayers 
or Presbyterians at homo on Yarrow. 

Thus, the African Supreme Being is unpropitiated, 

• WiiKui, p. wa. 
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while inferior apirits are cooBtrained by magic or pro- 
pitiated with food. 

We meet our old problem : How has this God, in 
the coiicoption of whom there is so much philosophy, 
developed out of these hungry ghosts ? The influonca of 
Islam can scarcely be suapected, Allah being addressed, of ^M 
course, in endlese prayers, while the African god receives ^" 
none. Indeed, it would be more plausible to say that 
Mahomet borrowed Allah from the widespread belief which 
we arc studying, than that the negro'8 Supreme Being 
was borrowed from Allah. 

Park had, as we saw, many opportunities of familiar 
discussion with the people on whute mercies he threw 
himself. 

' But it is not often that the negroes make their 
religious opioiona the subject of conversation ; when 
interrogated, in particular, coaccmio^ their ideas of a 
future state, they express themselves with great reverence, 
but enJeuvour to bhortcn the discussion by saying, " Afo o 
mo inta alto " (" No man knows anything about it ").' > 

Park himself, in extreme distress, and almost in 
despair, chanced to observe the delicate beauty of a small 
moss-plant, and, reflecting that the Creator of so frail a 
thing could not be indifferent to any of His creatures. 
plucked up courage and reached safety.' He was not of 
the negro philosophy, and is the less likely to have 
invented it, The new moon prayer, BaJd in a whisper, 
was reported to Park, 'by many different people," to 
contain ' thanks to God for his kindness during the 
existence of the post moon, and to solicit a continuation of 
his favour during the new one.' This, of course, may prove 
Islamite inSuence. and is at variance with the general 
tendency of the religious philosophy as described. 



• Pftrk't Jottmey, i. S74, Hi, 1616. 
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We now arrive at a theory of the Supreme Being 
among a certain African race which would be entirely 
fatal to my whole hypothesis on this topic, if it could be 
demonstrated correct in fact, and if it could be stretched 
Eo as to apply to the Australians, Fuegians. Andamanese, 
and other very backward peopleK. It ih the hypothesis 
that the Snprerae Being is a ' loan-god," borrowed from 
Europeans. 

The theory is very lucidly set Forth in Major Ellis's 
' Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast."* Major 
Ellis's opinion coincidee with that of Waitz in his 
'Introduction to Anthropology' (an opinion to which 
Waitz does not seem bigoted) — namely, that ' the origi- 
nal form of nil religion is a raw, unsystematic polytbeiBm,' 
nature being peopled by inimical powers or spirits, and 
everyone worshipping what he thinks most dangerous or 
most serviceable. There are few general, many local or 
personal, objects of veneration.* Major Ellis only met 
this passage when he had formed his own ideas by 
observation of the Tshi race. We do not pretend to 
guess what ' the original form of all religion ' may have 
been ; but we have given, and shall give, abundant 
evidence for the existence of a loftier faith than this, 
among peoples much lower in material culture than the 
Tshi racus, who have metals and au organist-d priesthood. 
They occupy, in small villages (except Coomassie and 
Djuabin), the forests of the Gold Coast. The mere 
mention of Coomassie shows how vastly superior in 
civilisation the Tshis (Aahautis and Fantisl are to the 
naked, housoless Australians. Their inland communitios, 
however, are ' mere specks in a vast tract of impenetrable 
forest.' The coast people have for centuries been in touch 
with Europeans, but the ' Tshi-speaking races are now 
• LondoD. 1887. ' Ellii. ni. 30, 31. 
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much in tho fi&me condition, both socially and morally. 
an thuy wen: at the tiiue of the Portuguese discoTery.* fltf 

NcvcrthelcsB, Major Kllia explains their Suprenl^ 
Being as the ri'sult of Kuropcan influence ! A priori t 
appeiLPf highly improbable. That a belieJ should swi 
over all these specks in impenetrable forest, from 
cooHt-U-ibes iu contact with Europeans, and that th' 
belief should, though the moHt recent, be infinite!/ the leaat 
powerful, cannot b« regarded as a plauaiblo hypothesis. 
Moreover, on Major Ellis's theory the Supreme Beings of 
raccH which but recently came for the first time in contact 
with Kuropuuis, Supreme Beings kept jealously apivrt 
from Kuropean ken, and revered in the secrecy of aucieot 
mysteries, must also, by parity of reason, be the result of 
European influence. Unfortunately, Major Ellis ^vea no 
evidence for his Htatemonts about the past history of Tshi 
religion. Authorities he must have, and references wuald 
be welcome. 

' With people in the condition in which the nativca of 
the Oolil Coast now are, religion is not in any way ultiod 
with morcil ideiLS.' * We have given abundant evidence 
that nmont; tuuch raore backward tribes morals rest on a 
religious sanction. If this be not so on the Gold Coast . 
we i-iuiuot uccept these relatively advanced Fantis and 
Ashantis ah representing the ' original ' state of ethlos and , 
religion, any more than those people with cities, a binflll 
a priesthood, iron, and gold, represent the ' original ' 
material conclition of society. Major Ellis also shows 
that tho GoAh exact chaHtity from aspirants to thi> priost- 
hood.' Th(< present beliefs of the Gold Coast are kept op 
by organised priesthoods as ' lucrative business." • Whor« 
there is uo Iuciy: and no priesthood, as among more hi: 
tvard races, this kind of business cannot be done. On 

' Klli*. p. 4. ■ p. JO. • P. 190. ' P. Iff. 
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Gold Coast mcti cikn only approach godx through priests.' 
This is degeneration. 

Obviuti»;ly. if religion began in a form relntively pure 
and luoi'iU, it must degeoerate, us civiH'satiou advuiocs, 
under prienta who ' oxploit ' tho lucrative, and can see no 
uioiiey in the pure elenionts of belief and prac;tic<t. That 
the lucrative elemeiitK in ChriHtiauity were exploited hy 
the clergy, to tho neglect of ethics, wdls precisely tho 
complaint of the Keformen. From these lucrative 
olcin«!nt8 the creed of the Apostles was free, and a similar 
freedom luiirkB the religion of Australia or of the Pawnees. 
We cannot posfiibly, then, expect to find tbc.'original' state 
of religion auiong a people subdued to a raouey-grubbing 
priesthood, like the Tshi races. Let religinti begin rb 
pure m ttnow, it would be corrupted by priestly trafficking 
in its lucrative animistic aspect. And priests ore developed 
relativuly Ijite. 

Major Ellis diseriminntes Tshi gods as — 

1. General, worshipped by an entire tribeor more tribes. 

2. Local deities of river, lull, forest, or sea. 

3. Deities of families or corporations. 

4. Tutelary deities of individuals. 

The second class, according to the natives, were 
iipiminti^d by the lirst class^ who are ' too distant or in- 
differont to interfere ordinarily in human affairs.' Thus, 
the Huron god, Ahonc, pmushcs nobody. He is all 
HWix;tneKs and light, hut ' has a partner, Mr. Jorkins,' called 
Okeus. On our hypothesis this indiflference of high gods 
suggests the crowding out of the great diRinterestod God 
by venal animistic competition. All of class II. ' appear 
to have been originally nmlignant.' Th{)iigh, in native 
br-lii!f, cla-ss 1. was prior to, and 'appointed' class IT., 
Major KUis thinks that malignant spirits of class II. were 
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uid IV. ' are clearly the product of priesthood '—thenfon 
late. 

Ibfor EUis then aven that vheo £aropeaas reached 
the Gold Coast, in the fifteenth ceatniy, tbej ' appear to 
have (onDd * a Nofthem God, Taodo, and s Soothem God, 
BofaowisBi, still adored. Bobowini makes thnsder and 
rain, Ifres on a hill, and receives, or received. hom&D 
nerificea. Bnt. ' after an intercourse of some years with 
EoTDpeans,' the nllagera near Eoropean forts 'added to 
their Bystem a new deity, whom they termed Kana Nyan- 
knpon. This was the God of the Christians, borrowed 
from them, and adapted nnder a new designation. *y"M>ning 
* Lord of the sky.' (This is conjector&l. .YyanArum^rain. 
Nyctiua has ' a later meaning, " craft-'") ^ 

Now Major Ellis, later, has to contrast Boeman's 
account of fetishism (1700) with his own obserrations. 
According to Bosman's native source of information, men 
then selected their own fetishes. These are note selected 
by priests. Bosm&n's authority was wronger priest- 
hood has extended its field of business. Major Ellis 
argues that the revolution from amateur to priestly 
selection of fetiKhes could not occur in 190 years, 'over a 
vast tract of country, amongst peoples living in semi- 
isolated communities, in the midst of pathless forests. 
where there is but little opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas, afid where we hiow tluy have been uninjltitnced by 
M^y higher race.' 

Yet Major Ellis's theory is that this isolated people 
Wsre influcDct^d by a higher nice, to the (.'xtuiic of adopting 
m totally new Supreme Being, from Europeans, a being 
whom they in no way sought to propitiate, and who was 
of DO practical use. And this they did, be says, not 

■ RUis. pp. 24. 35. 
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under priestly inSueace, but in the face of priestly 
opposition.' 

MKJor lllllis's logic doee not appear to be consiBtent. 
In any case we ask for evidence how, in the ' impeae- 
trablc forests,' did & new Supreme Deity become oniversfLlly 
known ? Are we certain that travellers (QDquoted) did 
not discover a deity with no prieats, or ritual, or ' money 
in the concern,' later than they discovered the blood- 
ataincd, conspicuous, lacrative Bobov^issi '? Why was 
Nyaukupon, the supposed new god of & new powerful set 
of Btraagers, left wholly onpropitiated ? The reverse was 
to be expected. 

Major Ellis writes : ' Almost certainly the addition of 
one more to an already numerous family ' of gods, 'was 
strenuously resisted by the priesthood.' who, confessedly, 
are adding new lower gods every day I Yet Nyaakupon is 
amversally known, in spite of priestly resistance. Nyan- 
kupon, I presume = Anzambi, Anyambi. Nyambi, Nzambl, 
Anzam, Nyam, thr Nzam of the Fans, 'and of all 
Bantu coast races, the creator of man, plants, animals, 
and the earth ; he takes no further interest in the affair.* * 
The crowd of spirits take only too much interest : and, 
therefore, are the lucrative element in religion. 

It is not very easy to believe that Nyam. under all his 
names, was picked up from the Portuf^ese, and passed 
apparently from negroes to Bantu all over West ^Vfrica, 
despite the isolation of the groups, and the reaistanoe of 
the priesthood. 

Nyam, like Major Ellis's class I., appoints a sub- 
ordinate god to do his work : he is truly f^ood, and governs 
the malevolent sxiints.' 

The spread of Ijyankupon, as described by Major 
Ellis, is the more remarkable, since 'fivo (»■ six miles 
■ filUs. p. 169. ' MIu KiogsU;. p. 412. > EUio, p. S3d. 
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&om the sea, or even less, the connlfy was a terra 
ineoffnita to Kurop(»ua.' ' Nyankupon was, it is allei^ed, 
adopted, becaase oar rapertoht; proved Enropcans to be 
' protected by a deity of greater pover than any of tbose 
to which they thetneelves' (the Tshi races) 'oBiered 
Mcrifioee.' 

Then, of eouree, NyatUcnpon would receive the best 
eacrifioee of all, as the most powerful deity? Far from 
that, Nyankupon received no sacrifice, aud bad no priests. 
No priest woald have a traditional way of serving him. 
As the onlucky man in Voltaire says to his guardian 
angel, 'It jb well worth while to have a presiding genios,' 
■o the TshiH and Bantn might ironicalty remark, *A 
usefal thing, a new Supreme Being ! ' A quarter of a 
continent or so adopts a new foreign god, and leaves him 
ptanti Id', Duserved, anbonoured,and onsung. He there- 
ftwe came to be thonght too remote, or too indifferent. ' to 
interfere directly in the affairs of the world.' ' This idea 
was prohaMy caused by thu fact that the natives had not 
experienced any material improvement in their conditioa 
, . . although thuy also had become followers of the god 
of the whites.'' 

But that was just what they bad not done I Even at 
Magellan's Btraits, the Fucgians picked up from a caanal 
Spanish Hca-captain and adored an image of Cristo. 
Name and effigj' they accepted. The Tshi people took 
neither efEigy nor name nf a deity from the Portngaese 
settled among them. They neither imitated Catholic 
rites nor adapted th(;ir own ; they prayed not, nor sacri- 
ficed to the • new * Nyankupon. Only his name and the 
idea of his nature are miiversally dififosed in West African 
belief. He lives in no definite home, or hill, but * in 
Nyaokupon'B coontry." Nyankupon, at the present day, 
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is 'ignored mther than worshipped,' while Bobowisst hoe 
priests and offeriogs. 

It is clear that Major RIHr is endeavouring to explain, 
by a. singular solution (oani«ly, thw bormwin^^ of a God 
from Earopeans), and that a tiotution improbable and 
inadequate, a phenomenon of very wide distribution. 
Nyankupon cauaot be explained apart from Taaroa, 
Puluga. Ahone. Ndengei. Dendid, and Ta-Ji-y-Tooboo, 
Gods to be later described, who cannot, by any stretch 
of probabilities, be regarded as of European orij^. All 
of these represent the primeval Supreme Being, more or 
less or altogether atripped, under advancing conditions 
of cultare, of his ethical influence, and crowded out by 
tho horde of nscfol greedy ghosts or ghost gods, whose 
business is lucrative. Nyankupou has no pretensions to 
be, or to have been a ' spirit." ' 

Major Ellis's theory is a natural result of his belief in 
a tangle of polytheism as ' the original state of religion.' 
If so, there was not much room for the natural develop- 
ment of Nyankupon, in whom ' the missionaries 5nd a 
parallel to the Jahveh of the Jews.'' On our theory 
Kyankupon takes his place in the regular proooss of the 
corruption of theism by animism. 

The parallel case of Nzambi Mpungu, the Creator 

among the Fiorts (a Bantu stock), is thus stated by 

Miss Kingsley : 

' 1 have no hesitation in saying I fully l)clievc Nzambi 
Mpungu to be a purely native god, and that hp is a great 
god over all things, but the atudy of him is even more 
difficult tttau the study of Nzambi, because the Jesuit 
missionaries who gained so great an influence over the 
Fiorts in the sixteenth century identified him with 
.Tfhovah, and worked on the native mind from tliat 
Btand-point. Consequently semi-mythical traces of Jesuit 



• Bllis, p. 39. 
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teaching linger, even now, in the religious ideas of the 

FiortB.' ' 

Nzambi Mpunga lives * behind the firmament.' 
takes next to no interest in human affairs ; ' which is not 
a Jesuit idea ol God. ^M 

In all luissionarj accounts of savage religion, we have 
to gu&rd against two kinds of bias. One is the bias 
which makeK the obfierver deny any religion to the native 
race, except devil-worship. The other is the bias which, 
leads htm to look for traces of a pure primitiTe religious 
tradition. Yet we cannot but observe this reciprocal phe* 
Domenon : missionariett often fiud a native name and ide» 
which answer so noarly to their conception of God that 
they adopt the idea, and the name, in t&acliing. AgtuQ» 
on the other side, the savages, when first they hear the 
missionaries' iiccount of God, recognise it, as do the 
Horons and Bakwain, for what has always been familiar 
to them. This ia recorded in very early pre-missionary 
travels, as in the book of William Btrachey on Virginia 
(1612), to which we now turn. The God found by 
Strachcy in Virginia cannot, by any latitude of conjecture, 
be regarded as the result of contact v^-ith Europeans. 
Yet he almost exactly answers to the African Nyankupon, 
who is explained away as a ' loan-god.' For the belief in 
relatively pure creative beings, whether they are morally 
adored, without sacrifice, or merely neglected, is so widely 
difiuaed, that Anthropology must ignore them, or account 
for them as * loan-gods ' — or give up her theory ! 

' * Airiout lUrtigion aad Law, ' National Bevitto. Seplember 1697, !>. II 
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AHONE. Tl-BA-WA. NA-Pl. PACBACAMAO. 
TUI LAQA. TAA-BOA 

In this chapter it is my object to set certain Ajnencan 
Creatora beside the African beings whom we have beep 
examining. We ehall range from Hurons to Pawnees 
and Blackfeet, and end with Pachacamac, thi: supreme 
being of the old luca civilisation, with Tui Laga and 
Taa-ros. It will be seen that the Hurons have been 
accidentally deprived of their benevolent Creator by % 
bibliographical accident, while that Creator corresponds 
very well with the Peruvian Pachacamac, often regarded 
as a mere philosophical abstraction. The Pawnees will 
show ns a Creator involved in a sacrificial ritual, which is 
not common, while the Blackfeet present a Creator who is 
not envisaged as a spirit at all, and, ou our theory, re- 
presents a very early stage oE the tbeistic conception. 

To coQtinae the argument from analogy against 
Major Ellis's theory of the European origin of Nyan- 
kupou, it seems desirablt; first tu produce a parallel to 
his case, and to that of his blood-stained subordinate 
deity, Bobowissi, from a quarter where European in- 
fluence is absolutely out of the question. Virginia was 
first permanently colonised by Englishmen in 1607, and 
the 'Historie of Travaile into Virginia,' by William 
Strachey, Gent., first Secretary of the Colony, dates 
from the earliest years (1612-1016). It nil! hardly be 
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RQ^'gested, then, that the natives hod abeaily adopted 
our 8upn>mu Bt'in);^, eepecially as Stracbey says that th« 
native priests etroDuously opposed the Christian Uod. 
Htrachcy fuiuu) » hnuKC-in habiting, agricultunU, and settled 
population, under chiefs, one of whom, Powhattan, was a 
kind of Bretwaldn. The temples contained the dried 
bodieB o( the iceroances, or aristocracy, l)eKidc which was 
thdc OkL-ut>, or Oki, an imago ' ill favouredly carved,' all 
black drssfiixl, 'who doth them all the harm they sofTer. 
Ho Ib propitiated by sacrifices of their own children * 
(probably an error) ' and of strangers." 
- Mr. Tylor quotee a deBcription of this Oki. or Okeus, 
with hiB idol and bloody rites, from Smith's ' History of 
Virginia ' (1032) .' The two books, Strachey's and Smith's, 
are here slij^htly varying copies of ono oiigiual. But, 
after c<-imunii^ Smith's (and Strachey's) hasty theory 
that Okeus is 'no other than a devil,* Mr. Tylor did 
not find in Smith what follows in Btrachey. Okeus 
has hnman sHcrifices. like Bobowissi, 'whilst the great 
God (the priests tell them) who govemcs all the world, 
and makes the smi to shine, crcatyng the moone and 
Starrs his companyons . . . they calling {tie) Ahone.' 
The f;ood and peaceable God requires no such dutyes, 
nor needs to be sacrificed unto, for he intctideth all good 
unto them.' Okeus, on the contrary, ' looking into &U 
men's accions, and examining the same according to the 
severe selicme of justice, pnnisheth them. . . . Such is 
the misery and tbraldome undei- which 8athan hath 
bound these wretched miscreants.' 

As if, in Mr. Strachey's own creed, Batan does not 
punish, in hell, the offences of men against God I 

Here, then, iu addition to a devii (or rather a diyine 
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policf) magiEtTat«), and general fetishisin dud natare 
worship, we Rnd that the untutored VirgiDian is equipped 
with a merciful Creator, without idol, temple, or sacrifice, 
as net-ding nought of oiirs. It in by tho merest accident, 
the use of Sioith'B book (1632) instead o( Strachey's book 
(1612), that Mr. Tylor is unaware of tbeae essential 
facta. 

Dt- Brinton. like Mr. Tylor. cites Smith for the 
nefarious or severe Okeus. and omits any mention of 
Ahona, the benevolent Creator.' Now, Straohoy's evidence 
ia early (1612), is that of a well-educated man, fond of 
wring his Greek, uiid not prejudiccrd in favour of these 
wonthippera of ' Sathan.' In Virginia he found the un- 
propitiated loving Supreme Being, beside a subordinate, 
tike N'yankupon beside Bobowissi in Airica. 

Kach highest deity, in Virginia or on the Gold Coast. 
i» more or leas eclipsed in popular estet^m by nascent 
|)olythoism and nature worship. This is precinely what 
we should expect to find, if Ahone, the Creator, were 
earlier in evolution, while Okena and the rest were of the 
usual greedy claas of animistic cormptible deities, useful 
to prieHts. This could not be nnderstood while Ahone 
was left out of tht^ utatement.' 

Probably Mr. Strachey's narrative juHtifies, by analogy. 
oar suspicion of Major Ellis's theory that the Afn'cau 
Supreme Being is of Kuropean origin. The purpose in the 

> M^lia ef tlu mil- \Vowl4, p. 17. 

■ Tlwra ix A dcMtiption at VJiKtiuiL. hj W. StrMhoy. iacIudinK Smith's 
retnftrLB. publUhrd in 11112. 8'tinohc; interwove *oinc ol ihia vork wilb 
his oim MS. in th« Britisb MDMUtn, dedioAtad to Bmod (Vcralittn). Thin 
US. WM «Jit«<l b; Mr. Ukjot. tot tho Hkkluyt Society, ia 1849, witb % 
(tlmiMj. bj Rtrafihoy, of the native language The roniaikN an rolupoB are 
in Ohapl«T VIL The paoaoKr on Ahono occurs In Stiache; (1C13). but net 
in Simitb (1639), in Plnkorton. I o«« to the kicdnMa at Mr. Bitmuad 
UoBM pbotogT»ph» o( tbe drLwin^ acconipauxing ilw UB. filnoli^'a 
■Uhj ot sBcrifioe of ehlldnn (pp. 94, Ofi] teenu lo relei to nothing wonc 
ttaan the initiation into the itiynlvrtt*. 




Abooe-OkeuB creed is clear. God (Ahone) is onmipot 
and good, yet calamities beRet mankind. How are the^ 
to be explained? Clearly as penaltieB for men's sins, 
inflicted, not by Ahone, but by his lieuteoant, Okeas. 
But that magistrate can be, and is, appeased by sacrifices, 
which it would be impioue, or, at all events, uselesa, to 
offer to the Supreme Being, Ahone. It is a logical cr«ed, 
bub how was the Supreme Being evolved oat of the ghost 
of a * people-devouring king ' lik<> P<)whattan ? The facts, 
very fairly altt^^ted, do not fit the anthropological theory. 
It is to be r^^markcd that Strttchcy's Ahone is a much 
lees mythological conception than that which, on very 
good evidence, he attributes to the Indians of the 
Patowemeck Kivcx. Their Creator is spoken of as 
'a godly Hare,' who receives their souls into Paradise, 
whence they are reborn on earth again, as in Plato's 
myth. They also regard the four winds as four Gods. 
How the god took the mythological form of a hare is 
diversely explained.' 

Meanwhile the Ahone-Okcus creed corresponds 
the Nyanknpon-Bobowissi creed. The American faith 
is certainly not borrowed from Europe, so it is leas likely 
that the African creed is borrowed. ^H 

As iiluBtrstions of the gcut:ral theory here presenteop^ 
we may now take two tribal religions among the North 
American Indians. The first is that of the equestrian 
Pawnees, who, thirty years ago, were dwelling on the , 
Loup Fork in Nebraska. The buffaloes have since beeai 
destroyed, the lands seized, and the Pawnees driven bat 
a 'Reservation,' where they are, or lately were, cheat 
and oppressed in the usual way. They were originally" 
known to Europeans in four hordes, the fourth being 
Skidi or Wolf Pawnees. They seem to have come inf 

' See BHoton, HfytJu of the Kew World, l<n a phlLalogicftl thoorj. 
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Kansas and Nebraska, at a date relatively remote, from 
Mexico, and are allied with the Lipans and Tonkaways of 
that region. The Tonkaways are a tribe who, in a 
sacred mystery, are admonished to ' live like the woWes,' 
in exactly the same way as were the Hirpi (wolf tribe), of 
Mount Soracte, who practised the feat of walking unhart 
through fire.' The Toukaways regard the Pawnees, who 
also have a wolf tribe, as a long-separated branch of their 
race. If, then, they are of Mexican origin, we might 
expect to 6nd traces of Aztec ritual among the Pawneee. 

Long after thoy obtained better weapons they used 
flint-headed arrows for slaying the only two beasts which 
it waa lawful to sacrifice, the deer and the buffalo. They 
have long been a hunting and aleo an agricultural people. 
The com was given to them originally by the Ruler: 
their god. Ti-ra-tod, ' the Spirit Father.' They offer the 
sacrifice of a deer with peculiar solemnity, and are a very 
prayerful people. The priest ' held a relation to the 
Pawnees and their deity not unlike that occupied by 
Moses to Jehovah and the Israelites.' A feature iu ritual 
is the sacred bundles of unknown contentg, brought from 
the original home in Mexico. The Pawnees were created 
by Ti-rfl-wA. They believe in a happy future life, while 
the wicked die, and ther« is an end of them. They cite 
their dreams of the dead aa an argument for a life beyond 
the tomb. ' We see ourselves living with Ti-ra-wA ! ' An 
evil earlier race, which knew not Ti-ra-w4, was deslroyed 
by him in the Deluge ; evidence is found in large fossil 
bones, and it would be an interesting inquiry whether 
such fossils are always found where the story of a 'sin- 
flood' occurs, tf so, fosKtlK must ho universiiily diffn^d. 

As is common, the future life is attested, not only by 
dreams, but in th'e experience of men who ' have died ' 
' Compwe ■ The Vin WM • in Modern il<jthok-'j'j- 
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BDd come back to life, like Secret Pipe Chief, who told 
the etory to Mr. Grinncll. These vigions in a state of 
ap|>arent death are not peculiar to savogcR, and, do doabt, 
have bad much effect ou beliefs about the next world.' 
Ghosts are rarely »een, but auditory hallucinations, as of a 
voice giving grxnl advice in time of peril, are regarded as the 
speech of ghosts. The beasts are also friendly, as fellow 
children with mvn of Ti-ra-wi. To the Morning Star ii 
the Skidi or Wolf Pawnees offered on rare occasions a^| 
captive man. The ceremony was not unlike that of the ^^ 
Aztecs, though less cruel, Curiously enough, the slayer 
of the captive h&d instantly to make a mock flight, aa in 
the Attic Biiupkonia. This, however, wan a rite paid to 
the Morning Star, nol to Ti-ra-wA, ' the power above 
that moves the luiivei-se and controls all thing?.' Hacrifioe 
to Ti-ra-wi waei made on rare and soleuu) occusions 
out 6f his two chief gifts, deer and buffalo. * Through 
com, deer, bufTato, and the Hucred bundles, we worship 
Ti-ra-wd.' 

The flv^b was baraed in the fire, whilo prayers ware 
made with great earnestness. In the old Skidi rite the 
women tnld the fattened captive what they desired lo gain 
from t]K.';Kuler. It is occasionally said that the hntnan 
sacrifice was made to Ti-ra-wd himself. The socriGoor 
not only fled, hut fasted and mourned. It is possible 
that, as among the Aztecs, the victim was regafded as 
also an einhodimeiit of the God, but this is not ncrtaiu, 
the rite having long been didused. Mr. Griimell got the 
description from a very old Skidi. There was also a 
festival oC thiiuks to Ti-ra-w^ for corn. During a sacred 
dance and hymn the corn is held up to the Ruler by » < 

■ Com|iu« SI. AugusUne'i eutiouit uiDodot* in Dt Oura pro JUotHm 
)uibt*i4ta ftboul Ilia d«iid And reviled Cario. Tha bfvaiat ot tb« now Sloax 
nligioD, boMil on lijijuiotism, 'dici ' Kai noonnd. 
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woman. Com is ritaaJly called 'The Mother.'asin Peru.' 
'"We are like seed, and we worship through the Corn.' 

Disease is caasad by evil spirits, and many Amohctin 
soldiers were healed by Pawnee doctors, though their 
hurts had refused to yield to the treatment of the United 
States Army Surgeons," 

The miracles wrought by Pawnee medicine men, 
under the eyes of Major North, far fiurpasB what is told 
of Indian jugglery. But this was forty years ago, and it 
is probably too late to leam anything of these astounding 
performances of naked men on the hard floor of a lodge. 
* Major North told me ' (Mr. Grinnell) ' that he saw with 
his own eyes the doctors make the com grow.' the doctor 
not manipulating the plant, as in the Mango trick, but 
standing apart and singing. Mr. Grinnell says : ' I have 
□ever found any one who could even suggest an explana- 
tion.' 

This art places great power in the hands of the 
doctors, who exhibit many other prodigies. It is notable 
that in this religion we hear nothing of ancestor-worship ; 
all that is stated as to ghosts has been reported. We find 
the cult of an all-powerful being, in whose ritual sacri- 
fice is the only feature that suggests ghost- worship. The 
}Kipular tales and historical reminiscences of the last 
generation entirely bear out by their allusions Mr. Grio- 
nelt's account of the Pawnee faith, In which the ethical 
element chiefly consists in a sense of dependence on and 
touching gratitude to Ti-ra-wS, as shown iu fervi>nt 
prayer. Theft he abhors, he applauds valour, he punishes 
the wicked by annihilation, the good dwell with him in 
his heavenly home. He is addressed as A-ti-ue ta-kaw-a, 
' Our father in all places.' 

■ Cf. Daii]ot«r. 

' Ubjoi NofCb, toi long tbe U.S. SoporinteDdoot ot Uio PkwtiM*. 
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It is Bot so easy to see how this Beiog was dcTetopoi 
oat of ancestor* worship, of which we ^nd no traces amonj 
Pawn«es. For ancestor-worship nmong the Sioux, it ii 
usual to quote a remark of one Prescott, an interpreter 
' SonictimeH an Indian will say, " Wah n«gfa on ahe wai 
da," which means, " Spiritn of the dead have mercy on me.' 
Then they will add wbai ihcy want. That is abont thi 
amount of an Indian's prayer.'' Obviously, when w 
compare Mr. GrinneU's account of Pawnee religion, basei 
on his own ohservationg, and those of Major North, ant 
Mr. Dunbar, who has ^^Titten on the language of thi 
tribe, we ai*e on much safer f^and, thau when we foligi 
a conteniptuouB, half-educated European. ^H 

The reli^on of the Blackfoot Indians appearci to be I 
ruder form of the Pan'noc faith. Whether the differeooe^ 
ariM from tritKil character, or from decadence, or b«eAUa4 
the Blackfoot belief is in an earlier and more backward 
condition than that of the Pawnees, it is cot easy to be 
certain. Aa in China, there exists a difficulty in decidiof; 
whether the Supreme Bein^ is identical with tfao great 
nature-god ; in China the Heaven, among the Blaokfcot 
the Hun ; or is prior to him in conception, or has been, 
later, substituted for him. or plciced beside him. Thfl 
Blackfoot mythology is low, crude, and, except in talw 
of Creation, is derisive. As in Australia, there is « 
specific di£fereuc6 of tone between mythology and 
religion. I 

The Blackfoot country ruiia east from the summit o^ 
the Kocky Mountains, to the mouth of the Yellcwstone 
river on the Missouri, then west to the Yellowstone 
sources, across the llocky Mountains to the Beaverhead, 
thence to their summit. 



Behookrafl, iii. 237. 
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Aft to spirits, the Blackfeet believe in, or at least icll 
stories of, ghosts, which coiuhicfc themselves much as in 
our old-faehioned ghost stories. They haunt people in e 
rather sportive and irresponsible way. The souls or 
shadows of respectable persons f;o to the bleak country 
called the Sand HiIIh, where they live in a doll, mono- 
tonous kind of Sheol. The shades of the wicked are 
' earth-bound ' and mischievous, especially ghosts of men 
slain in battle. They cause paralysis and madneee, but 
dread interiors of lodges : they only ' tap ou the lodge- 
skins.' Like many Indian triWt), the I]lackfe«t have the 
Eurydice legend. A man ^novin^ for his dead wife finds 
his way to Hades, is pitied by the dead, and allowed to 
carry the woman hock with hiiu, under certain ritual 
prohibitions, one of which he tmhappily infringes. The 
range of this deeply touching story among the Red Men, 
and its close resemblance to the tale of Orpheus, is one of 
the most cariouH facts in raytholo^. Mr. Grinncll's 
friend Young Bear, when lost with his vnfe in a log, 
heard a Voice, ' It is well. Go on, you are going right.' 
' The top of my head seemed to lift up. It seemed as if 
a lot of needles were running into it. , . . This moat 
have been a ghost.' As the wife also heard the Voice it 
was probably human, not hallucinatory. 

Animals receive the usual smount of friendly respect 
from the Blackfeet. They have also an inchoate poly- 
theism, 'Above Persons, Ground Persona, and Under 
"Water Peraons.' Of tht; first. Thunder is most important, 
and is worshipped. There is the Cold Maker, a whito 
6gnre on a white horse, the Wind, and so on. 

The Creator is Na-pi, Old Man ; Dr. Brinton tliinks 
he is a personification of Light, hut Mr. Grinnell reckons 
it absurd to attribute so abtttract a conception to the 
Blackfeet. N^-pi is simply a primal Being, on Imiuortat 
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Man,' who was before Death came into the world, conoent-1 
iDg which one of the usual tales of the Origin of Death i» 
told. ' All things that he had made imdcrstood him when 
he spoke to them — birds, aniiiiats. and people,' aM in the 
tirst chapters of Genesia. With M&r-pi, Creation worked 
on the lines of adaptation to cnvirotuoent. H« put the 
bighorn on the prairie. There it was awkward, so he set 
it on rocky places, where it skipped about with ease. The 
antelope fell on the rocks, so he removed it to the level 
prairie. N^-pi created man and woman out of clay, but 
the folly of the woman introduced Death. N&-pi, as a 
Prometheus, gave fire, and taught the forest arts. He 
inculcated the duty of prayer ; his will should be dtme 
by emissaries in the shape of animals. Then be ^-ent to 
uther peoples. The misfortunes of the Indians ariae from 
disobedience to his laws. 

Chiefs were elective, for conduct, ooorage, and 
charity. 

Thoufrh weapons and utensils were buried with thedcad, ' 
or exposed on ptatfomis. and though great men were 1«ft 
to sleep in their lodges, henceforth never to be out«red by 
the living, there is no trace known to me of continued 
ancestor-worship. As many Blackfect change their uames 
yearly, ancestral uames are nut ]ikely to become thosc^ of 
gods. 

The Sun is by many believed to have taken the! 
previous place of N4-pi in religion; or perhaps N4-pi is\ 



• A. (iiviNii|;«i] fciere, KA-pi is noi u »|>iiit. Tbe ijUMttou ol spirit or 
non-spirit boa not mrlaen. 80 tut, NA-pi ansvera to MamognniU), tht 
CrcRlivi' n«tnB ot the LarrnlEcali tribe of AuHlrali^nB. ' A vcrj good Wm 
cftUc'd Mm-mngu'rab live* in the tkjr ; lie tnndo nil living erMlnr««, •xMfrt 
hJAck fellow*. lit iDKila everjtbing. . . . B« navet (li«a,ftad like* ijl black 
t«llow>.' Ho hfts B demlOTg*. DkwmI (Mt. FoeLsche, apud Vt. fftirlla^. 
J. A. I.. Nov. Is94. p. I9L). It Is curioiu to obHem how b^vil^ antit 
ottoQ shift tlic rssponBibitit; for «Til ttom the SD[>r('ma Creator, en tisolj- 
beueficcat, on to a •uWi^dttte deitj. 
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the Sim. However, he is still separately addressed in 
prayer. The Bun receives presents of fnrs aud so forth ; a 
finger, when the prayer is for life, has been offered to 
him. Fetishism probably shows itself in gifts to u great 
rock. There is daily prayer, both to the Sun and to Ni-pi. 
Women inHtitute Medicine Lodges, praying, 'Pity me.Stw. 
Yon have seen my life. You know that 1 am pure.' ' We 
look on the Medicine Lodge woman ae you white people 
do on the Roman Catholic Sisters.' Being ' virtuous 
in deed, serions, and clean-minded,' the Medical Lodge 
woman is in spiritual rapport with Ni-pi and the Sun. 
To this extent, at least, Blackfoot religion is an ethical 
influence. 

The creed Heems to be a nascent polytheism, sub- 
ordinate to N^pi as supreme Creator, and to the per- 
sonified Sxm. As Blackfoot ghosts are 'vaporous, in- 
effectual ' for good, there seems to be nothing Uke ancestor 
worship. 

These two cults and beliefs. Pawnee and Blackfoot, 
may be regarded as fairly well authenticated examples of 
un-Christianised American religion among races on the 
borderland of agriculture and the chase. It would be 
difficult to maintain that ghost-wonihip or ancestor- 
worship is a potent factor in the evolution of the death- 
less Tir-a-wd or the immortal Creator NA-pi, who has 
nothing of the spirit about him, especially as ghosts are 
not worshipped.' 

Let us now look at the Supreme Being of a civilised 
American people. There are few more interesting accounts 
of religion than Gnrcilasso dc la Vega's description of faith 
in Peru. Qarcilosso was of Inca parentage on the spindle 
side ; he was bom in 1540, and his book, taken from the 
traditions of an uncle, and aided by the fragmentory 

' Orinaall'ii Biaekfoct Lodge-Taltt uii Pawnee Hen Storie*. 
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ooUections of Father Bl&s Valera, was pabliahed in 1600. 
In GorcUasso's theory the original people of Peru, 
Tolemistd and worshippers of hills and streams, Eartli 
and Bea, were convertcHl to Hun worship by the first Inc^ 
a chilli uf the Sud. Even the new r«ligiOD included 
ancestor-worship and other saperetitions. Bat behind 
San worship was the faith in a Being who ' advanced thi 
Ban ao far above all the stars of heaven.*' This Betnji 
was Pachacamac, ' tho suatainer of the world.' Tfafl 
question Uieu ari&os. Is Pachacamac a [orm of the sanw 
creative being whom wo find among tho lowest sftvagesi 
or tH he Lhe result of philosophical reflection ? The lattel 
was the opinion of Gorcilasso. ' The lucas and 
Amautas ' (learned class) ' were philosophers.' ■ 

* Pacha,' he says, = universe, and *eamn' =: soi 
Pachacamac, then, is Anim^i Mundi. 'They did nol 
even take the name of Pachacamac into their mouths,' 
or but seldom and reverently, as the Australians will no^ 
in religious matters, mention Daromulun. Pacbacamal 
had no temple, ' but thoy worshipped him in their hearts.' 
Tha.t he was the Creator appears in an earlier writez; 
cited by Garcil&sso. Agustin de Zarate (ii. ch. 5). Qmi€i> 
lasso, after denyinjj the existence of temples to Pacha' 
camac, mentions one. but only one. He insists, at length 
and with iiiuch logic, that Ho whom, as a Christian. h< 
worships, is in Qoicbua styled Pachacamac. Moreover 
the ono temple to Pachacamac was not built by an Inci 
but by a race which, having heard of the Inca god 
borrowed his name, without understAuding his naturo, thai 
of a Being who dwells not in temples made with hand) 
(ii. 186). In the temple this people, the YuncaK. ofierot 
even human sacrificos. By the Incas to Pachacamac M 
sacrifice was offered (ii. 139). This negative custom.^ 
' OftroilMM. i. 101. * op. rii. i. 106. 
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also iniponed upon the Yancae, and they removed idols 
from the Yuaca temple of Pachacamiic (ii. 100). Ytmca 
superstitions, howeyur, infested tliu tcmpl*^ and a Voice 
gave oraclfes therein.' The Yuncas also had a talking 
idol, which the Inca, in accordnnco with a religious 
treat}', occasionally consulted. 

While Pachacajnac, wthout temple or rite, was rec- 
koned* the Creator, we must understand that Sun-worship 
and ancestor-worship were the pinctical elementB of the 
Inca cult. ThiB appears to have been distasteful to the 
Inca Huayna Ccapac, for at a Sun Eeutst he ^azed hard un 
the Sun, was remonstrated with by a priest, and repUed 
that the ra&tlesB Sun ' must have another Lord more 
powerful than himself.' " 

This remark could not have b&cn neoossary if Pacha- 
cama^ wcru really au article of living and universal belieL 
Perhaps we are to understand that this Inca, like bis 
father, who &eema to have been the original author of tlie 
saying, meant to sneer at the elaborate worship bestowed 
on the Sun, while Pachacamac was neglected, as far as 
ritual went. 

In Garcilasso'fi book we have to allow Cor hie doeire 
to justify the creed of bis maternal ancestors. His 
criticism of Spanish versions is acute, and he often 
appeals to bis knowledge of Qnichua, and to the direct 
traditions received by him from his ancle. Against his 
theory of Pachacamac as a result of philosophical thought, 
it may be urged that similar conceptions, or nearly similar, 
exist among races not civilised like tho Incos, and not 
provided with colleges of learned priests- In faot, the 

■ Krom iJl thix we mighl e«ujMturc, tilu Ur. PrmtcoU, thnt Iho Ineu 
boiTDwcd PMihMAiiiAo (rum th« yunoan, •nJ ctbcraaltiHMl bia rcJigitKL. Sot 
Ur. Otuacnu Mu-kbiuii {Miloti out thftl ' pMbaMDiae is » pure Qaiohiia 
word.' 

• UiraUuiO. II. 4413, 447. 
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|K}8ition of Pochacauiac aod the San is very nearly thut 
of the Blackfoot Creator Ni^pi, and the &un, or of Shang-ti 
and the Heaven, iu China. We have the Creative Being 
whose creed is invaded by that of a worshipped aspect 
of natore, and whose cult, quite logically, is nil, or oearly 
nU. Thezv ar« also, in differ«&t strata of the Inca empire, 
ancegtor- worship, or nmmniy-wonship, Totcmisra and 
polytbeisn), with a vagne mass of /ruaca=£to/um, kalcm, 
wakan. 

Perhaps it would not be too rash to conjecture that 
Pachacamac is not a merely philosophical abstraction, 
bat a sorrival of a Being like NJi-pi or Ahone. Cieza 
de Leon calls Pachacamac 'a devil,' whose name means 
• creator of the world ' I ' The name, when it teas uttered, 
was spoken with genuflexions and signs of revereace. So 
closely did Pachacamac resemble the Christian Deity, that 
Cieza do Leon declares the devil to have forged and 
insisted on the resemblance !^ It was open to Spaniah 
missionaries to use Pachacamac, as to the Jesuits among 
the Bantu to use Mpungu, as a fulcrum for the introduction 
of Christianity. They preferred to regard Pachacamac 
as a fraudulent fiend. Now Kzambi Mpungu, among the 
Bantu, is assuredly not a creation of a learner] priesthood, 
for the Bantu have no learned priests, and Mpungu would 
be useless to the greedy conjurers whom they do consult, 
as he is not propitiated. On grounds of analogy, then, 
Pachacamac may be said to resemble a savage Bupromc 
Being, Hoiiiewhat utherealised cither by Gorcilasso or by 
the Amautas, the learned class among the subjects of 
the Ineas. He docs not seem, oven so, much superior to 
the Ahone of the Virginians. 

We possess, however, a different account of Inca 
religion, from which Garcilasso strongly dissents. The 

' Oiew de Leon, p. 333. ■ Hnrktaun's truttktioD, p. 25S. 
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ha&t version is that of Christoval dc Molina, who was 
chaplaio at the hoHf ital for uativcK, and wrote between 
1570 and 1584.' Christoval assembled a number of old 
priests and other natives who had taken part in the 
ancient Bervices, and collected their evidence. He calls 
the Creator ('not bom of woman, unchangeable and 
eternal ') by the name Pachayachachi, ' Teacher of the 
world ' Eind ' Tecsiviracocha,' which Garcilasso dismisses as 
meaniogless.^ He also tells the tale of the Inca Yupanqui 
and the Lord of the Sun, but says that tlie Incoa hod 
already knowledge of the Creator. To Yupanqui he 
attributes the erection of a gold image of the Creator, 
Utterly dooied by Garcilaeso.' Christoval declares, again 
contradicted by Garciiasso, that eacrifices were offered to 
the Creator. UrJike the Sun, Christnva! says, the Creator 
had no woman assigned to him, ' because, as he created 
them, they all belonged to him ' (p. 26), which, of course, 
is an idea that would also make sacrifice superfluous. 

Christoval gives prayers in Quichua, wherein the 
Creator is addressed as Uiracocha. 

Chrigtoval assigns images, eacrifice, and even human 
sacrifice, to the Creator Uiracocha. Garciiasso denies 
that the Creator Pachacamac had any of these things, 
he denies that Uiracocha was the name of the Creator, 
and he denies it, knowing that the Spaniards made the 
asBertion.' Who is right? Uiracocha, says Garcilasao, 
is one thing, with his sacrifices ; the Creator, Pachacamac, 
without sacrifices, is another, is GoD. 

Mr. Markham thinks that Garciiasso, writing when he 
.did, and not consciously exaggerating, was yet less tnist- 
wortby (though ' wonderfully accurate ') than Christoval. 

' Bitet and Laua of the i'ncas. Mftrkhiun'* IranKUtion, p. iU, 
>Ai(M, p. 6. GiLreiluto. 1. 109. •RUtt.p.ll. 

' Compiuv B*port* wt Ditcovary of Peru, latrodaetion. 
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Garcilwtso, however, is ' scmpulously truthful/' 'The 
excellence of hh tneiuarj' in perhaps best yhown in bis 
topogrophieal details. . . . Ho does Dot niakd a single 
mistake,' in the topography of three hundred aud twenty 
places! A scrupulously truthfol gentlamaa, endowed with 
on a,iiia7Jng meinory, and a master of his native language, 
flatly contradicts the version of a Spanish prioBt, who also 
appears to have 1>oqd careful and honourable. 

I shall DOW show that Chriatoval and Gorcilaatto have 
different versions of the same historical events, and that 
Garcilosso bases his confutation of the Spanish theory 
of the Inca Creator on his form o£ bhie historical tradi- 
tion, which follows : 

The Inca Yahuorhuoccac, like George II., wa& at odds 
with his Prince of TValcs. He theEeCoce baniBhod the 
Prince to Chita, and made him senre as shepherd of tha 
IkunaB of the Kun. Three years later the disgraced 
Prince came to Court, with what the Inca regarded aa a 
cock-aQd-boU story of on apparition of the kind technically 
styled ' Borderland.' Asleep or awake, he knew not, he 
saw a bearded robed man holding a strangu animal. The 
appearance declared himself as Uiracocha (Christoval's 
name for the Creator) , a Child of the Sun ; by no means as 
Pachocomac, the Creator of the Son. He oDDOtmeed a 
distant rebellion, and promised his aid to the Prinoe. 
The Inca. hearing this narrative, replied in the tones ol 
Charles II., when he sfiid about Monmouth, 'Tell .Tames 
to go to hell ! ' " The predicted rebellion, however, broke 
oat, the Inca fled, the Prince saved the city, dethroned 
his father, and sent him into the coimtry. He then 
adopted, from the apparition, the throne-name Viraeocha, 
grew a beard, aud dressed like the apparition, to whom ho 
erected a temple, roofless, and nnique in construction. 

* SItea, p. KT. ■ Lord Allcsbory'* Menoin. 
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Therein he had an image of the god, for vvltich be himself 
gave frequent sittiags. When the Spauiarda arrived, 
bearded men, the Indians called them Uiracochas (ae all 
Uic Bpajiisb hi&toriaiiB nay), and, to flatter them, declared 
falsely that Uiracocha was their word for the Creator. 
Garcilasso explodes the Spanish etymology ol the name, 
in the language of Cuzco, which he ' sucked in with his 
mother's milk.' ' The Indians &aid that the chief Spaniards 
were children of the Sun, to make god^ of them, just ae 
they said they were children of the apparition, Uiracocha.' ' 
Moreover, Garcilasso and Cieza do Leon aprec in their 
descriptions of the image of Uiracocha, which, both assert, 
the Spaniards conceived to represent a Chnstian early 
missionary, perhaps St. Bartholomew.'' Garcilasso had 
seen the mmmuy of the Inca Uiracocha, and relates the 
whole tale from the oral version of his uncle, addinj; many 
native comments on the Court revolution da&cribed. 

To Garcilasso, then, the invocations of Uiracocha, in 
Christoval's collection of prayers, are a native adaptation 
to Spanish prejudice : even in them Pachaeamac occurs." 

Mow, Chiiatovat has got hold of a variant of Oaroi- 
lasBo's narzative, which, in Garcilasso, has plenty of 
humour and human nature. According to Cbristoval it 
was not the Prince, later Iiica Uiracocha, who beheld 
the apparition, but the Inca Uiracocha's son. Prince o£ 
Wales, as it were, of the period, later the Inca Yupanqui. 

Garcilastto corrects Chriatoval. Uiracocha saw the 
apparition, as PSre Acosta rightly says, and Yupanqui was 
not the sou but the grandson of this Inca Uiracocha.* 
Uiracocha's own son was Pachacutec, which simply 
nieaas ' Kevolution,' ' they say, by way of by-word 
Paehameutin, which means " the world changes." ' 

' Quoiluoo, ii. M. ' CiiMft de Leon, p. 867. 

' Rita. pp. 88. 89. ' Aooela, lib. vi, ch. il ; Oiiroiliuio. U. S9, S9. 
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OmiConl'B foRD oi tbm story is pecnljarly grafcifyuig 
in one way. Tofmnqoi oav the appuitioti im a piece of 

^erytiai, * tbe ^>|>«rit)oii Twuab«d. while tbe piece of crystal 
remained. Tbe Inca took ixn of it. and tbey say that be 
&ft«rwKrdB saw ereiyUiiDg be wanted in it.* The aj^iari- 
tioD, in baman (orm and in Inca dnn, ^re itself out for 
the Hon ; and Tapanqoi. wben he came to the throne, 

' ' ordered a statue <.>f the Son to be made, aa nearly as 
ponible resembling the figure be had seen in the crystaL* 
He bade his sabjecta to ' revereaoe the lunr deity, as the; 
had heret<rforc worshipped tbe Cceator,* * who, therefore. 
was prior to Uiracocba. 

Interesting as a proof of Inca crystal-gacing. this legend 
of Cbristoval's cannot compete as evidence with Aoosta 
and Garcilasso. Tbe reader, however, most decide aa to 
whether he prefers Garoibweo's oDpropittated Patdkacamac. 
or Cbristoral's Diracocha. human sscrificeft. and ail.* 

Mr. Tylor prefers tbe version of CbristovaJ, maJdn^ 
Pachacamac a title of Uiracocha.' He thinks that we 
have, in Inca religion, an t::uunplc of ' a subordinate g( 
(the Sun) * asoxping the place of the supreme deity,' 
rivalry between the Creator and tbe divine Scm.* 
China, a« we shall see, Mr. Tylor thinks, on the oth^ 
hand, that Heaven is the cldor god, and that Sfaang-t 
the Supreme Being, is the usurper. 

The truth in the Uiracocba versus Pachacamao 
troversy is difficult to a%ertain. I confess a leanizi^ 
toward QarcUasso, so tnithlu] and so wonderfully aoct 
rather than to the Spanish priest. Christoval, it 
be remarked, says that ' Chanca-Uiracocha was a ht 
(RBcred place) in Chuqni-chaca.' * Now Chuqai-chaca IT 
the very place where, according to Garcilasso, the It 
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• Prin. CiOt. ii. 3ST, S38. 
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Uiracocha erected a temple to ' his Uncle, the Apparition.' ' 
Uiracocha, then, the deity who receives humaii sacrifice, 
would be a> late,, royally introduced ancestral god, no real 
rival o[ the Creator, who receives no sacrifice at all, and, 
as he was bearded, hitt nantK wonid Ih; eu-Kily transferred to 
the bearded Spaniards, whose arrival the Inca Uiracocha 
was said to have predicted. But to call Boveral or all 
Spaniards by the name given to the Creator would be 
absurd. Mr. Tylor and Mr. Markham do not refeir to 
the passage in which Cbristoval obviously gets hold of a 
wrong version of tho story of the apparition. 

There is yet another versiou of thiH biKtorical legend,. 
\mttcu forty years after Cbristoval's date by Don Juan 
de Santa Cruz Pochacuti-yamqui Salciimayhua. He ranks 
after Garcilaaso and Christoval, but before earlier Spanish 
writers, such as Acosto, who knew not Quicliua. According 
to Salcamayhua. the Inca Uiracocha was Uku Jaines III., 
fond of architecture and averse to war. He gave the 
realm to his bastard, Urea, who was defeated and killed 
by the Chancas. Uiracocha meant to abandon the con- 
test, hut bin legitimate son, Yupanqui, saw a fair youth 
on a rock, who promised him Kuuceiis in the name of the 
Creator, and then vanished. The Prince was victorious, 
and the Inca Uiracocha retired into private life. This 
appears to be a mixture of the stories of Qardlasso and 
Christoval.' 

It is not, in itself, a point of much importance whether 
the Creator was called Uiracocha (which, if it means 
anything, means ' aea of grease I*), or whether be waa 
called Pachacamac, maker of the world, or by both names. 
The important question is as to whether the Creator 
received even hoxoan sacrifices (Christoval) or none at 
all (CjarcilasBO). As to Pachacamac, we must consult 

' OftroiUMO, ii. 69. ' liiU* and l/»wt. p. 91 ei itq. 
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Mr. Payne, who has the advantage of b«)ng a Qnichaa 
scholar. He considers timt Pachac&mac combines the 
conception of a general spirit of living things with that 
of a Creator or maker of all things. ' Pachacamac and 
the CreRtor are one and the fwmc,' but the conception of 
Pachayachacic, ' ruler of the world,' ' belongs to the later 
pedod of the Incas.' ' Mr. Payne appears to prefer 
ChriBtoval'K legend of the Inca cryBtal-ga»!r, to the rival 
version of Ghtrcilosso. The Yunca form of the worship of ' 
Pachacamac Mr. Payne regards as an example of de- 
gradation.^ He dishelievea Garcilasao's stateuient that 
human sacriBct^ were not ma.de to the San. GarYuIaeso 
must, if Mr. Fa^oie is right, havG been a deliberate liar, 
unless, indeed, he was deceived by his Inca kinsfolk. 
The reader can now estimate for himself the difficulty of 
knowing much about Peruvian religion, or, indeed, of any 
religion. For, if Mr. Payne is right about the lowest 
saTages having no conception of God, or even of spirit, 
though the idea of a grcut Croator, a spirit, is one of the 
earliest cfTorts of 'primitive logic,' we, of course, haira 
been merely fabling throughout. 

Garcilasso's evidence, however, seems untaintod by" 
Christian attempts to find a primitive divine tradition. 
Garcilasso may pOBHibly be reFming on facts, but he asks 
for no theory of divine primitive tradition in the case of 
Pachacamac, whom he attributes to philosophical reflec- 
tion. 

In the following chapter we discuss 'the old Degenera- 
tion theory,' and contrast it with the scheme provisionally 
offered in this book. We have already observed that the 
Degeneration theory biasses the accounts of some mis- 



• Pkroe i. 489. 

* op. cii. I. 4SS. Mr. Ttjne abwtutely rejecte Iitlilocliitl'i (lot; «f lfa» 
monotboifiiu ol NeifthiuUoo;roIl ' Torqiiemada knows oulbing ot it,' i. 400. 
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sionaries who aro obviously anxions to find trac«8 of & 
Primitive Tradition, originally revealed to all men, but 
only preserved in a pure form by the Jews. To avoid 
deception by means of this bias we have chosen examples 
ol savage creative beings from wide areas, from diverse 
ages, from nou -missionary statements, from the least 
contaminated backward pKopIss, and from their secret 
mystorius aaid hymns. 

Thus, still confining ourselves to the American con- 
tinent, we have the ancient hymna of the Zuflis, in no 
way Chriatiam^id, and never chanted in the presence of 
the Mexican Spanish. These hymns run thus : ' Before 
the beginning of the New Making, Awonawilona, the 
Maker and container of All, the All-Father, solely had 
being.' He then evolved all things ' by thinking huuself 
outward in space." Hegelian? but so are the datoloss 
bymus of the Maoris, despite the savage mythology which 
intrudes into botli sets of traditions. The old fable of 
Oaranos aiid Gala recurs in Zuiii as in Maori.' 

I fail to see how Awonawilona could be developed ont 
of the ghost of chief or conjurer. That in which atf things 
potentially existed^ yet who was more than all, is not the 
ghost of a conjurer or chief. He certainly is not due to 
missionary influence. No authority can be better than 
that of traditional sacred chants found among a populace 
which will nut sing tlium before oiui of their Mexican 
masters. 

We have tried to escape firom tlie bias of belief in a 
primitive divine tradition, but bias of every kind exists, 
and must exist. At present the anthropological hypo- 
thesis of ancestor- worship as the b&sis. jierhaps (as in 
Mr. Spencer's theory) the only basis of religion, affects 
obaenrerB. Before treating the theory of Degeneration 

■ Cushtng, lUpcrt, A'fliHot. Bitnau, lS0I-DSt, p. 879. 
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let us examine a cabc of the anthropolo^cal bine. The 
Fijiaiis, as we learned from Williauis, have ancestral 
gods, and al«o a siogular form of the creative being, 
Ndeugei, or, as Mr. Lorimer Fison calls him, DegcL 
Mr. Fison writes : ' It is clear that the Fijians humanisod 
their god», bt^causu they had once existed chi earth in homan 
form. . . . Like other primitive people, the Fijiaos deified 
their anccstore.' Yet the Fijians 'may have forgotten the 
names of thdr aiiouutors three generations back' I How 
in the world can you deify a perHon whom you don't 
remembori' Moreover, only malcvolont chiefs were de- 
fied, so apparently a Fijian god is realty u well-bom 
human scoundrel, bo considerable that he for one is Dot 
forgotten— joBt as if we worshipped tlie wicked Lord 
Lyttellon I Of couree a god like Ahone could not be 
made out of such materials as these, and, in fact, we 
learn from Mr. Fison that there are other Fijian gods of 
a different origin. 

' It is probable that there were here and there, godg 
Hiat wert the crea-tion a/ the pnestn that ministered to them, 
and mere not tlie spirits of dead chiefs. Such waH the god 
of the Burc Tribe on the Ra coast, who was called Tui 
Lagaor "Lord of Heaven." When the missionaries liret 
went to convert this tovni they found the heathen priest 
their staunch ally, He declared that they had come to 

E reach the smue god that lie had been pruaching, the Tui 
laga. and that more had been revealed to them than to 
him of the mysteries of the god.' 

Mr. FisoD is reminded of St. Paul at Athens, 'whom 
then ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." ' 

Mr. Fiwin has clearly no bias in favour of a God like 
our own, known to savages, and not derived from ghost- 
worship. He deduces this god, Tui Laga, from priestly 
reflection and speculation. But we find such a God where 
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we find no priests, where & priesthood has not been de- 
veloped. 8a<ih ft God, being usually nnpropitiatcd by sacri- 
fice and lucrative private practice, is precisely the kind of 
deity who does not suit a priesthood. For these reasons — 
that a priesthood * sees no money in ' a God of this kind, 
and that Gods of this kind, ethical and creative, are found 
where there are no priesthoods — we cannot look on the 
conception as a late one of priestly origin, as Mr. Fison 
does, though a leanied caste, like the Peruvian Amautaa, 
may refine on the idea. Luust of all can such a God bv 
' the creation of the priests that minister to him," when, 
as in Peru, the Andaman Isles^ and much of Africa, this 
God is ministered to by no priests. Nor, lastly, can we 
regard the absence of sacrilice to the Creative Being as a 
mere proof that he is an ancestral ({host who ' had lived 
on earth at too remote a time : ' for this absence of 
sacrifice occurs where ghoKts are dreaded, but are not 
propitiated by offerings of food (as among Australians, 
Andainanese, iiriid Blackfoot Indians), while the Creative 
Being is not and never vi&s a ghost, according to his 
worshippers. 

At this point criticism may naturally remark that 
whether the savage Supreme Being is f£ted, as by the 
Comanches, who offer puffs of smoke : or is apparently 
half forgotten, as by the AJgonquins and Zulus : whether 
he is propitiated by sacrifice (which is very rare indeed), 
or only by conduct, I equally claim him as the probablo 
descendant in evolution of the primitive, undifferentiated, 
not necessarily ' spiritual ' Being of such creeds as the 
Australian. 

One must reply that this pedigree cannot, indeed, 
be historically traced, but that it presents none of the 
logical difficulties inherent in the animistic pedigree — 
namely, that the savage Supreme Being is the last and 
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highest result of evolution on animistic lines out of 
It does not mn countt^r to the evidence aoiversally offered 
by aavn^es, that their Supreme B«ing never waa morUl 
man. It is consistent, whereas kho aDiuiistic bypothesB 
is, in this case, inconsistent, with the universal taxt^t 
theory of Death. Finally, as has been said before, grant- 
ing my opinion that there are two streams of religimu 
thought, one rlBin^tn the conception of an undifTcruntiated 
Being, eternal, moral, and creattve, the other rising in tb« 
ghoHt-doctnne, it vtandH to reason that the tatter, as best 
adapted to everyday needs and experiences, normal and 
superuormoJ, may contaminate the former, and introdoce 
sacrifice and food-]jropitiatton into the ritual of Beings 
who, by the original conception, ' need nothing of ours.' 
At the same time, the conception of ' spirit,* once attained*' 
would inevitably come to be attached to the idea of 
Supreme Being, even though ho was not at first conceivi 
of as a spirit. We know, by our own experience, hov 
dtflicult it has become for us to think of an etomal, 
powerful, and immortal being, except as a spirit. Yet 
this way of looking at the Supreme Being, merely as 
bnng, not as spirit, must have existed, granting that the 
idea of spirit has ghost for its first expreesion, as, bv their 
Tory definition, the high gods of savages are not ghosts, 
and never were ghosts, but are prior to death. 

Here let me introduce, by way of example, a Supreme 
Bfiing not of tho lowest savage level. Metaphysically he 
is improved on in statement, morally he is stained with 
the worst crimes of the hungry ghost-god, or god framed 
on the lines of animism. This very interesting Supreme 
Being, iu a middle baiharii: race, h the PolyneKiau Taa-roa, 
ae described by Kllis in that fascinating book ' Polynesian 
KcKearcbcs.' ' Several of their taata-paari, or wise men, 
' a. l»i, 18». 
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pretend that, according to other traditions, Toa-roa was 
only a man who was deified after death.' Kuhemerism, 
in fact, ifi a natural theory of men acquainted with 
ancestor- worship, but a Eahemeristic hypothesis by a 
Polynesian thiDker is not a statement of national belief. 
Taa-roa was 'uncreated, existing from the beginning, or 
from the time he emerges from the po, or world of dark- 
neaa.' In the Leeward Isles Taa-roa was Tdvi, fatherless 
and motherless from all eternity. Id the highe&t heavens 
he dwells alone. He created the gods of polytheism, the 
gods of war, of peace, and so on. Says a native hymn, 
•He was: he abode in the void. No earth, no aky, no 
men I He became the universe.' In the Windward 
leles he has a wife. Papa the rock=Papa, Earth, wife of 
Bangi, Heaven, in Maori mythology. Thus it may be 
argued, Taa-roa is no ' primteval theistic idea,' but merely 
the Heaven-God (Ouranos in Greece). But we may dis- 
tinguish : in the Znni hymn we have the myth of the 
marriage of Heaven and Earth, but Heaven is not the 
Kternol, Awonawitona, who 'thought himself ont into the 
void,* before which, as in the Polynesian hymn, ' there 
was no sky.' ' 

Whencecametheideaof Taa-roa? The Euhemeristic 
theory that he was a ghost of a dead man is absurd. But 
as wo are now among polytheiats it may be argued that, 
given a crowd of godB on the animistic model, an origin 
had to he found for them, and that origin wae Taa-roa. 
This would be more plausible if we did not find Supreme 
Beings where there is no depiLrtmonta] polytheism to 
develop them out of. In Tahiti, .^jfuoj ore gods. Oramvtuas 
His are spirits ; the chief of the spirits were ghosts of 
warriors, These were mischievous ; they, their imagCB, 
and the skulls of the dead needed propitiation, and these 

' Prim. CuU. U. 345. 340. CUia, iL l». 
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ideas <perhap«) woro roflectod on to Taa-roa, to whom 
bumaD victims were sacriBced.' 

Now this kind of horror, human Farrifice, is nnknown. 
I think, in early savago r«ltgionn of Supreme Beings, a*^ 
in Australia, among the Bushmen, the And&muieae, and 
ao on. I thereCore surest that in an advanced poly- 
thekm, ttuch as that of Polynesia, the evil sacrificial rite* 
unpractised by low savages come to be attached to the 
worship even of the Supreme Being. Ghoste and ghoet- 
gods demanded food, and food was therefore also oCFered 
to the Supreme Being. 

It was found difficult, or impossible, to induce Christian 
converts, in Polynesia, to repeat the old prayers. Th^ 
began, trembled, and alffitainod. They had a. ritaal 'for 
almost every act of their lives,' a thing unfamiliar to low 
savages. In fact, beyond all doubt, religions criminal acts, 
from human sacrifice to the burning o( Jeanne d'Arc, 
increase as religion and culture move away from the stage 
of Bushmen and AndainanGBC to the slagci of Aztec and 
Polynesian culture. The Supreme Being is succeeded 
in advancing civilisation, and under the influences of 
animism, by ruthless and insattabla ghost-gods, full ol 
the worst human qualities. Thus there is what wc may 
really coll degeneration, moral and religious, inevitably 
accompanying early progress. 

That this is the case, that the first advances in cultnrB 
neeeasarily introdiici; religious degeneration, we shall now 
try to demonstrate. But we may observe, in passing, that 
our array of moral or august savage supreme beings (the 
first who came to hand) will, for some reason, not be 
found in anthropological treatises on the Origin of 
BeligioQ. They appear, somehow, to have been over- 

' B1U^ U. »1. 
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looked by philoBophere. Yet the evidence for them is 
sufficiently good. Its excellence is proved by its verj' 
uniformity, assuredly undesigned. An old, nay, an obso* 
lete theory — that of degeneration in religion — has facts 
at its basis, which its very supporters have ignored. 
which orthodoxy has overlooked. Thus the Kev. Pro- 
fessor Flint informs the audience in the Cathedral of 
St. Giles's, that, in the religions ' at the bottom of the 
religious scale,' * it is always easy to see how wretchedly 
the divine is conceived of ; how little conscious of his 
own true wants ... is the poor worshipper.' The poor 
worshipper of Baiame wishes to obey His Law, which 
makes for righteousness.' 

' The Faifha 0/ the World, p. 41ft. 




TBB OLD DBOENSBATION THEORY 

Ip any portisaa of the anthropological theory has 
80 far into this argoment. bo will often have znunuored 
to himscU, * Tho old degeneration theory I ' On this 
Dr. Briuton remarked in 1868 : ^m 

' The supposition that in ancient times and in vi^ 
unenlightened conditions, before mythology had grown, a 
inonolheism prevailed which afterwards, at various timet, 
was revived by reformers, is a belief that should have 
paaaed away when the dehghts of savage life and the 
praises of a state of nature ceased to be the thexnoj 
philosophers.' ' 




' The old degeneration theory ' practically, and fi 
ciously, resolved itself, as Mr, Tylor says, into 
assomptions -' lirst, that the history of caltnre begS 
with the appeanuice on earth of a semi -civilised race of 
men ; and second, that from this stage cultaro has pro- 
ceeded in two ways — backward to produce savages, and 
forward to produce civilised men.'* That hypotheaiB 
false to all our knowledge of evolution. 

The hypothesis here provisionally advocated makes no 
assumptions at all. It is a positive fact that among some 
of the lowest savages there exists, not a doctrinal and 
abstract Monotheism, but a belief in a moral, powerful, 
kindly, creative Being, while this faith is found in jnxta- 
position with belief in onworshipped ghosts, totems, 

•' M»tht 0/ Ou Hew World, p. 44. • Prim. CuU. L 
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fetishes, and so on. The powerful creative Deing of savnge 
belief sanctions troth, uneelfishnew, loyalty, chastity, and 
other virtues. I have set forth the cliflicultiiis involved in 
the attempt to derive this Being from ghosts and other 
lower forms of belief. 

Now, it is' mere matter of fact, and not of assumption, 
that the Supreme Beinf; of many rather higher savages 
differs from the Supn^mc Being of certain lowex savages 
by the neglect in which he is left, by the epicurean repose 
with which he is credited, and by his comparative lack of 
moral control over human conduct. In his place a mob 
of ghosts and epirits, supposed to be potent and helpful 
in everyday life, attract men's regard and adoration, and 
get paid by sacrifice — even by hmuan eacriflce. 

Turning to races yet higher in material culture, we 
find a crowd of hungry and cruel gods. 

On this point Mr. .Tevons remarks, in accordance with 
my own observation, that * human eacrificc appears at a 
much earlier period in the rites for the dead than it does 
in the ritual of the gods.' ' The dead chief needs servants 
and wives in Hades, who are offered to him. The 
Australians have some elements of cannibalism, but do 
not, as a general rule, offer any human victims. So far, 
then, ancestor- worship introduced a Badly 'degenerate' 
rite, compared with the moral faith in unfed gods. 

To gods the human sacrifice was probably extended 
(in some cas<>s) either by a cannibal civilised race, like the 
Aztecs, or by way of piacula, the god being conciliated 
for mau's sin by the offering of what man most prized, 
the ' jealousy ' of the god being ap]>eased in a similar vr&y. 
But these are relatively advanced conceptioas, not to be 
found, to my knowledge, among the lowest and most 
backward races. Therefore, advance to the idea of spixit 

■ iKtmduelion, p. 199 : ftlso p. 161. 
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at one point, meant deKeueration at luiother point, to ' 
extent of human sacrifice. 

ThuK, on looking at relatively advance races, we fiB|_ 
them worshipping polytboistlc deities and ghoets 
kinf^ just d«ad, who aru often propitiated by 
laassacraa of human victims, while, as in the 
Taa-roa, the blood spurts back even on the uncreated 
Creator, who was before earth was, or sea^ sun. or sl^. 
Undeniably the hungry, cruel gods are dp^enerate ttom 
the Australian Father in Heaven, who receives no sacri- 
6ce but that of men's lusts and selfishness; who 
obedience, not the (at of kangaroos ; who needa notbicgj 
ours ; is unfed and unbribed. Thus, in this paitict 
respect tlic degeneration of religion from the Aust 
or Andamanese to the Diuka atandard — and infinitely 
more to the Polynesian, or Aztec, or popaJar Greek 
standard — is as undeniable ae any fact in human history. 

Anthropology has only escaped the knowlrdge of this 
oircarnKtance by laying down the rule, deiuoustrat 
unbased on facts, that ' the divine sanction of etl 
laVB . . . belongs almost or wholly to religions above the 
savage level, not to the earlier and lower ci-oeds ; ' that 
' savage Animism is almost devoid of that ethical elenaent 
which to the educated modem mind is tho Tory main- 
spring of practical religion.' ' 

I have argued, indeed, that the God of low sa^ 
who imparts the divine sanction of ethical laws is net 
animistic origin. But even where Mr. Im Thurn findn, in 
Guiana, nothing but Animism of the lowest conceivable 
type, he also finds in timt Animism the only or 
potent moral rentraint on the conduct of men. 

While Anthropology holds the certainly erroneous 
idea that tho religion of the most backward races is 

' Prim. CWt. ii. 860. 861. 
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always non-moral, of course she cannot know that there 
has, iu fact, been great dc-genetatiou in religion (if rdigicm 
began on the Australian and Andamanese level, or even 
higher) wherever religion is non-moral or inxuioral. 

Again, Anthropology, while fixing her gaze on totems, 
on worshipped mummies, adored ghoats, and treaeuiod 
fetishes, Iiiis not, to my knowledgi;, madi: a comparative 
study of the higher and purer religious ideas of euvages. 
These have been passed by, with a word about crodalotts 
missionaries and Christian ioflaences, escept in the 
brief summary for which Mr. Tylor found room. Id 
this work I only take a handful of ca^s of the higher 
r«ligioua opinions of savages, and set them side by side 
for purposes of comparison. Much more remains to be 
done in this field. But the area covered is wide, the 
evidence is the best attainable, and it seems proved beyond 
doubt that savages have 'felt after' a conception oC a 
Creator much higher than that for which they commonly 
get credit. Now, if that conception is original, or is very 
early (and nothing in it suggests lateness of development), 
then the other elements of their faith and practice are 
degenerate, 

' How,' it has been asked, 'could all mankind forget a 
pure religion?'' That is what I now try to explain. 
That degeneration I would account for by the attractiona 
which animism, when once developed, possessed for the 
naughty natural man, ' the old Adam.' A moral creator 
in need of no gifts, and opposed to lust and mischief, 
will not help a man with love-spells, or with malevolent 
' gendings ' of disease by witchcraft ; will not favour one 
man above his neighbour, or one tribe above its rivals, as 
a reward for sacriBce which he does not accept, or ae 
couKtraiued by charms which do not touch his omni- 
' Prof. Uonaicii, ITittory of IitUj;Um, p. 28. 
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potence. GhosU and f;h06t-gods, on the other hand, in 
need of Food and blood, afraid of spells and binding 
channs,* are a comipt. but, to maD, a OBcful constitueacy. 
Man beiDg what he is, man was ceirtain to 'go a 
wboriag' after practically usefal ghosts, ghost-gods, and 
fetishes which he could keep in his wallet or luedicinc 
bag. For th(!t<t: he was Huru, in tho long ran, first to 
neglect hiH idea of his Creator ; next, perhaps, to reckon 
Him as only one, it the higheBt, of the venal rabble of 
spirits or doilios, and to BacriSco to Him, as to them. And 
this iB exactly what happened ! If we are not to call it 
'degeneration,' what are we to catt it? It may be an old 
theory, but facta ' winna ding,' and are on the Bido of 
an old theoty. Meanwhile, on the material plane, culture 
kept advancing, the crafts and arts arose ; departments 
arose, ciich needing a god : thought grew clearer ; such 
admirable ethics as those ot the Aztecs were developed, 
and while bleeding human hearts smoked on every ultar, 
Nezahuall conceived and erected a bloodless fane to 
' The Unknown God, Cause of Causes,' without altar 
or idol; and the Inca, Yupanqui, or another, declared 
that ' Our Father and Master, the Sun, must have a 
Lord.' » 

Gut, at this stage of culture, the luck of the state, and 
the interests of a rich and powerful clergy, were involved 
in the maintenance of the old, animistic, relatively non- 
moral system, ss in Cuzco, Greece, and Home. That 
popular and political regiird for the luck of the state, that 
priestly seli-interest (quite natural), could only be swept 
away by the mora! monotheismof Christianity or of Islam. 
Nothing else could do it. In the case of Christianity, the 
-central and most potent of many combined iuHuences, 

' IxtUloohill. BftlbOk, Hiat. d» Phoa. p. Ct. 
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apart from the Life and Death of Our Lord, was the moral 
monotheism of the Hebrew religion of Jehovah. 

Now, it is undeniable that .Tuhovah, at a certain 
period of Hebrew history, had become degraded and 
antbropomorphised, far below Dantniainn, and Pulnga, 
and Pachacamao, and Ahone, as conceived ol in their 
purest form, and in the high mood of savage myateries 
which yet cootain bo mach that is grotesque. Even the 
Big Black Man of the Fnegians is on a higher level (as 
KC reckon morals), when he forbids the slayingof a robber 
enemy, than Jehovah is when He conuDands the ma.<iKacre 
of Agag. The Black Man of shivering communistic 
savages h nearer the morality of orxr Lord than the 
Jehovah of Judges. 

Again, traces of hnman Bacrifico appear in the ritnal 
of Israel, and it is only relatively late that the great 
prophets, justly declaring Jehovah to be indifferent to 
the blood of bulls and rams, try to bring back his eervioe 
to that of the unpropitiated, unbonght Dendid, or Abone, 
or Pundjel. Here is degeneration, even in Israel. How 
the conception of Jehovah arotie in iKrael, whether it 
was a revival of a half-obliterated idea, such as we find 
among low eavages ; or whether it was borrowed from 
Bome foreign creed ; or was the result of meditation on 
the philosophical Supreme Being of high Egyptian 
theology, is another question. The Biblical statement 
leans to the first alternative. Jehovah, not by that name, 
had been the God of Israel's fathers. The question will 
be discussed later ; but, unless new facts are discovered, 
we must accept the version of the Pentateuch, or take 
refuge in conjecture. 

Not only is there degeneration from the Australian 
conception of Darumulun to the conception of the Semitic 
gods in general, but, ' humanly speaking,' if religion 
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began in a pure form amoog low aavages. dogonera^on 
waft inevitable. AdTanciog social conditions compeUed 
tnen into dogcDerntion. Dammnlnn is, so far, in liw<* 
with our own ideas of divinity because be is not loctkUaed. 
He dwelleth not in temples made vritb honda ; it is not 
likely that he should, when hJB worshippers have neither 
honse, tent, nor tabernacle. Am Mr. Robertson Smith 
says, ' where the Ood had a house or a temple, we reoog' 
aise the work of men who were no loof^er pure nomads, 
but had begun to form fixed homes.' By the n&tare of 
Australian society, Darumulan could not be tied to a 
temple, and temple^ritual, and consequent myths to 
explain that ritual, could not arise, ^or coold Damma- 
lun be attached to a district, just as ' the nomad Arabs 
could not assimilate tlie conception of a god oa a land- 
owner, and apply it to their own tribal deities, for the 
simple reason that in the desert private property lq land 
was unknown.' ' ^M 

Darumolun is thus not capable of degenerating iffl9 
' a local god, OH Baal, or lord of the land,' because this 
* involvee a series of ideas unknown to the primitive life 
of the savage huntsman.' like the widely spread Marring- 
tribes.' 

Nor could Darumulan be tied dovkn to a place tn ' 
Semitic fashion, ^rst by manifesting himself there, there- 
fore by receiving an altar of sacrifice there, and in the 
end a sanctuary, for Darumulun receives no sacrifice at all. 

Again, the scene of the Bora could not become a per- 
manent home of Darumalun, because, when the rites are 
over, the effigy of the god is scrupulously destroyed. 
Thus Darumulun, in his own abode ' beyond the sky.' can 
*go everywhere and do everything ' (is omnipresent 



■ Rcbortson Smith, Seiision oj fit Senilct, fp. LM, 106. 
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omnipotent), dwells in do earthly places, has no temple, 
nor tabernacle, nor sacred mount, nor, like Jehovah, any 
limit of land.' 

The early Hebrew conception of Jehovah, then, is 
iDfinituIy more conditioned, practically, by space, than 
the Supreme Being. ' The Master,' in the conception of 
some AustraJian blacks. 

' Bv a prophet like Isaiah the residence of Jehovah in 
Zion IS fjmost wholly dematerialised. . . . Conceiving' 
Jehovah as the King of Israel, he necessariiy conceives 
HiK kindly activity as going forth from the capital of the 
nation." * 

But nomad hunter tribes, with no ancestor- worship, 
no king and no capital, cannot lower their deity by the 
conditions, or limit him by the limitations, of an earthly 
monarchy. 

In precisely the same way. Major Ellis proves the 
degeneration of deity in Africa, so far as being looaliHed 
in place of being the Universal God, implies degene- 
ration, aa it certainly does to our minds. By bedng 
attached to a given hill or river 'the gods, instead of 
being regarded as being interested in the whole of man- 
kind, would eventually com© to bo regarded as being 
interested in sepaxute tribes or oations alone.' 

To us Milton seems nobly ChauWnistic when he talka 
of what God has done by * Hin English." But this local- 
ised and essentially degenerate conception was inevitable, 
as soon as, in advancing civilisation, the god who had been 
' interested in the whole of [known] mankind ' was settled 
on a hill, river, or lagoon, amidst a nation of worshippers. 

In the coarse of the education of mankind, this form 
of degeneration (abstractly eo considered) was to work, 

■ Od the Glenelff some tioly cavai and mountaici tops an liftunlcd or 
ttfrlj. Wuti, ri. 804. No fttithoritjr eiud. 
* Btligwn of Semiht, p. 1 10. 
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as nothing dse could have worked, towardB tho lofty 
ocptiouof universal Deity. For that conception was onl; 
brought into practical religion (as apart from philosophio 
spccuUtion) by the union between Israel and tho God ot 
Sinai and Zion. The Prophets, rdcognising in the God of 
Binai, thoir nation's God — One to whom righteousiMH 
was iufiiiittfly dearer than even his Chosen People — freed 
the conception of God from local ties, and made it atgi 
spread tho world. ^M 

Or. Robertson Smith has pointed oat, ogHio, tbd 
manner in which the different political development of 
East and West ntTected the religion of Greece and of the 
Semites. In Greece, monarchy fell, at an early period. 
before the aristocratic hooBes. The ^ult was ' k divine 
aristocracy of many godn, only modified by a weak remi- 
niscence of the old kingship in the not very effective 
fiovereignty' (or pryiatuj) 'of Zeus. In the East tho 
national god tended to acquire a really monarchic sway. ' ' 
Australia escaped polytheistic degeneracy by having no 
aristocracv, as in Polynesia, where aristocracy, aa in early 
Greece, had developed pols-theism. Ghosts and apirtte 
the Australians knew, but not polytheistic gods. oaB 
departmental drittcs. as of war, agriculturB, art. The ' 
savage bad no agriculture, and his social condition was 
not departmental. In yet another way, political advan^ 
produces religious degeneration, if polytheism be dcgcnt 
tion from the conception of one relatively supreme mt 
being. To miike a nation, aeveral tribes must onM 
Each ha« its god, and the nation is apt to receive the 
all, equally, into its Pantheon. Thus, if worshippers 
Baiame. Fundjpl, and Danunulun coalesced into a natic 
wo might find all three gods li^nng together in a 
polytheism. In fact, granting a relatively pare st 

■ Stl. Stm. p. 74 
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point, defeneration from it mmi accompany ev«ry step of 
ciTilisatioD, to a certain distance. 

Unlike BcmiLic gods, Dummulun receives no sacrifice. 
As we havo said, he has no kin with ghostfi, and their 
sacriBces could not be carried on into his cult, if Waitz- 
QerCand (ri. 811) are right in saying that the Australians 
have no ancestor- worship. The Kurnai ghosts ' were 
believed to hVe upon plants,' ' which are not offered 
to them. Chill ghosts, unred by men, would come to 
waning camp-fires and batten on the broken meats. The 
Ngarcgo and Wolgal held, more handsoniKly, that Thara- 
malnn (Dammulun) met the just departed spirit 'and 
conducted it to its foture home beyond the sky.*' Ghosts 
might also accompany relics of the body, such as the 
dead hand, carried about by the family, who would wave 
the black fragment at the dreaded Aurora Boreolis, 
crying, ' Send it away t ' I am anacquaintod with any 
sacrifices to ancestral ghosts among this people who cannot 
long remember their ancestors, consequently the practice 
has not been refracted on their supreme Master's cult.* 
In the cult of Uarumulun, and of other highest gods of 
lowest savages, nothing answers to the Hebrew technical 
prieatly word for sacrifice, * food of the deity." ' Nobody 
feeds Puluga, nobody fed Ahone. We hear of no Fuegian 
saorificps. Mr. Rfjbertson Smith says; 'In all religions 
in which tbe gods have been developed out of totems 
[worshipped animals and other things regarded as akin to 
human stocks] the ritual act of laying food before the 
deity is perfectly intelligible.' Pundjel. an Australian 
Supreme Being, is mixed up with auiinals in some myths, 
bat it is not easy to sec how such Supreme Beings as be 

< Howitt, J. A. I. I9»i. p. 107. ■ Op. eit. p. 188. 

> Tbcn in a story al aurltloM of girls btmtaiaXlj In QuMiulftnil. Lu^ 
Qmrnuland. pp. STi-SSO -. IMvUls, i. l&S. 
• Rtl. Sew- p. 8i;7. 
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coold be 'developed oat of totems' I I am not aware, 
^ain, that any AustraliaD tribe feeds the animals who 
are its totems, 8o Danimnlun conld not. and did i' -^ 
ioberit sacriBce through them. Mr. Robertson tinii 
had a celebrated theory that cereal sacrifice is a triboi« 
to a god, wliilc Kacrifice of a beast or man is &n act of 
commuoion with the god.' Men and gods dined together.' 
* The god himself was conceived of as a being of the sane 
gtocic as his coiurades.' Beasts were alao of the same 
stock, one bcant, say a lobster, was of thu esme blood ass 
lobater kin, and its god.* Occasionally the sacred beast 
of the kin (say the lobster), Qsaally not to be slain or tasted, 
is ' eaten as a kind of mystic sacrament.* * 

Now, tberti is, I believe, some evidence, lately col- 
lected if not published, which makes in favour of tbo 
eating of totems by Aostralians, at a certain very raro 
and solemn mystery. It would not even surprise iik 
<' from information received ") if a veiy deeply initiated 
person were occasionally slain, us the highest degree 
of initiation, on certain most unusual occasions. This 
remains uncertain, hut I have at present no evidence that, 
either by one road or another, cither from ghoet-feedingor 
totem-fotidiBg,(jr foediiigoo totems, any Aualraliau Kupreme 
Being receives any sacrifice at all. Much less, as among 
Pawnees and Semitic peoples {to judge from certain traces), 
is the Australian Supreme Being a cause of and partaker in 
homan sacrifice." The honibtc idea of the Man who is 
the God, atul is eaten in the God's hononr. occurs among 
polytheistic Aztecs, on a high level of material coltore, not 
among Australians, Andamanoso, Bushmen, or Fnegians.^ 

• RtL SfM. p. SSS. * Op. eU. p. »47. 

• Op.tM.-B. iM. ' Op. cil. p. 317. 

* Qp. cii. p. its. Oilins 0«n. asli.. H EiiiK> nt. $, Uieaih vL 7, 
4 Eingn iii. 37. 

* I muui, do«( not iiceur to my bnowIedKe. Stm evMoiM ig alwajs 
npHlllBg SBtliroiwIagloal theories. 
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Thus, on the whole, the Damnmtan, or other Supreme 
Being of the lowest known savages, men xoaming wild, 
when originally met, on a continent peopled by older 
kinds of ftuimak than ours, was (as we regard purity) on 
a higher plane by far than the gods of Greeke and 
Semites in their earliest known characters. Setting 
mytholofcy aside and looking only at cult, the Qod of 
the Marring or the Kuniai, whow: precepts soften the 
heart, who knows the heart's secrets, who inculcates 
chastity, respect of age, uoBelfiahnesB, who is not bound 
by conditions of space or place, who receives no blood of 
slaughtered man or beast, is a conception from which the 
ordinary polytheistic gods of infinitely more polite peoples 
are frankly degenerate. The animistic superstitions 
wildly based on the belief in the soul have not soiled 
him, and the social conditions of aristocracy, agriculture, 
architecture, have not made him one in a polytfaeistb 
crowd of rapacious gods, nor fettered him as a Baal to 
his estate, nor localised him in a temple built with hands. 
He cannot appear as a ' Ood o£ Battles ;' no Te Deum 
can be sung to him for victory in a cause perhaps unjust, 
for he is the Supreme Being of a certain group of allied 
local tribes. One of these trilx'S has no more interest with 
him than another, and the whole group do not, as a body, 
wage war on another alien group. The social conditions 
of his wmrshippers, then, preserve Darumulun from the 
patent blots on the scutcheon of gods among much more 
advanced races. 

Once more, the idea of Animism admits of endless 
expan&ion. A spirit can be located anywhere, in any 
Btone, stick, buab, person, hill, or river. A god made 
on the animistic model can be assigned to any depart- 
ment of human activity, dovm to sports, or lusts, or the 
province of Cloacina. Tbua religion becomes a mere 
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hftonted and poetilcntial jangle of beliefs. But the thwitt 
conooption, when not yet envisaged aa spiritual, cannot be 
suMividcd and iparpilU. Thus, from every point of view. 
and on ervery side, Animism is full of the seeds of religioos 
d^eneration, which do not and cannot exist in what I 
take to be the earliest Imown fonn of the theistic con- 
ception : that of a Being about whose metaphysical 
nature— spirit or not spirit— no questions were asked, 
ae Dr. Brinton long ago remarked. 

That conception alone could neither supply the mocal 
motive of 'a soul to be saved,' nor satisfy the meta- 
physical instinct of advancing mankind. To meet these 
wauts, to supply ' soul,' with its moral stimulus, and to 
provide a phrase or idea under which the Doity coold 
be envisaged {i.e. as a spirit) by advancing thought. 
Animism was necessary. The blending of the theistic 
and the animistic beliefs was indispensable to religion. 
But, in the process of animistic development under 
advancing social conditions, degeneration was necessarily 
implied. Degeneration of the theistic conception for a 
while, therefore, occurred. The facts are the pro(^; 
and only contradictory facts, in sufficient qnantity, can 
annihilate the old theory of Degeneration when it i*^^ 
presented in this form. ^^ 

It must be repeated that on this theory an explanation 
is given of what the old Degeneration hypothesis does 
not explain. Granting a pnmal religion relatively pore 
in its beginnings, why did it degenerate? 

Mr. Max Miiller, looking on religion as the develop- 
ment of the sentiment of the Infinite, regards fetishism 
as a secondary and comparatively late form of belief- 
We find it, he observes, in various forms of Christianity ; 
Christianity, therefore, is primary there, relic worship is 
secondary. Beligion beginning, according to him, in (he 
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9en!!e of the mlinite, as awakened in man by tail troes, 
high bills, and so od, it advances to the infinite of space 
and uky, and so to the jofinitely divine. This is primary : 
fetishism is secondary. Arguing elsewhere against this 
idea, I have asked : What was the modus of degeneration 
which produced similar reeults in Christianity, and in 
African and other religions '? Flow ilid it work? I am not 
aware that Mr. Max Miiller has answered this (juestion. 
But how degeneration worked — namely, by Animism sup- 
planting Theism — is conspicuously plain on our theory. 

Take the early chapters of Oeneeis, or any savage 
cosmogonic myth yon please. Deathless man is face to 
face with the Creator. He cannot degenerate in religion. 
He cannot oflfer sacrifice, for the Creator obviously needs 
nothing, and again, as there is no death, he cannot slay 
animals for the Creator. But. in one way or another, 
usually by breach of a taboo, Death enters the world. 
Then comes, by process of evolution, belief in hungry 
spirits, belief in spirits who may inhabit stones or sticks ; 
again thero arise priests who know how to propitiate spirits 
and how to tempt them into sticks and stones. These 
arts become lucrative and are backed by the ctevereat 
men, and by the apparent evidence of prophecies by con- 
vulsionarics, Thus every known kind of degeneration in 
religion is inevitably introduced as a result of the theory of 
Animism. We do not need an hypothesis of Original Sin as 
a canse of degeneration, and, if Mr. Max MiiUer's doctrine 
of the Infinite were viable, we have supplied, in Animism, 
under advancing social conditions, what he does not seem 
to provide, a cause and modtisoi degeneration. Fetishism 
would thus be really 'secondary,' ex hypothesi, but as 
we nowhere find Fetishism alone, without the other 
elements of religion, we cannot say, historically, whether 
it is secondary or not. Fetishism logically needs, in 

d2 
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some of its aspects, tho doctrine of spirits, and Theism, 
ID what we take to be its earliest known form, does oot 
logically need the doctrioe of spirits as given matter. So 
br we can go, bat not farther, as to the fact of piioritj 
in erolulion. KeTcrthelcss we meet, among the meet 
backward peoples known to us, among men just emecged 
from the pala>olithic stage of cnltare, men who are id* 
volv«d in dread of ghotits, a L-eliKJooB Idea which certainly 
is not born of gboet-worship, for by these men, »^nn ftitnU 
ghosts arc not worKhippod. ^^^H 

lu their hearts, on their lips, in their mora! training 
wo fjnd (however blended vnih barbaroiu nbsurdities, and 
obscured by rites of anothex origin) the faith in a 
Being who created or contitnicti^d the world ; who was 
from time beyond memory or conjecture ; who ik eternal, 
who makes for righteousness, and who lovus mankind. 
This Deing has not the notes of degeneration ; his home 
is ' among tho stars,' not in a hill or in a house. To him 
no altar smokes, and for him no blood is shed. 
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' God. that uiade the world and all thin^ th 
seeing tbat He is lord of heaven and earth, dw< 
not in templcB made with hands ; neither is worshipped 
with men's hands, as though He needed any thing . . ■ 
and hftth made of one blood all nations of men . . . 
that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after Him, and find Him, though He be not far fxoiu every 
one of OS : for in Him we live, and move, and have oor 
being." 

That the words of St. Paul are liberally toue, as 
the feeling after a God who needs not anything at man's 
bands, the study of anthropology seems to ua to demon- 
strate. That in this God ' we have our being,' in so far 
as somewhat of ours may fficai}e, at moments, from tbe 
bonds of Time and the manacles of Space, tho earlier 
part of this treatise is intended to suggest, as a thing by 
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no means necessarily beyond a reasonable man's power 
to conceive. That these two behefs, however attained 
(a point on which we possess no positive evidence), have 
commonly been subject to degeneration in the religions 
of the world, is only too obvious. 

So far, then, the nature of things and of the reasoning 
faculty does not seem to give the lie to the old Degenera- 
tion theory. 

To these conclusionB, as far as they are matters ol 
scientific opinion, we have been led by nothing but the 
study of anthropology. 
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THEORIES OP JEHOVAH 

AiiL speculation on the early history of religion is apt:! 
to end in the endeavour bo see how far the conclusionfi' 
can be made to iliustratt; the faith of Israel. Thus, th« 
theorist who believes in ancestor-worship as the key of all 
the creeds will see in Jehovah a developed anoestznl 
ghost, or a kind of fetish-god, attached to a stone — 
perhaps an ancient sepnlchral stele of some desert sheikh. 
The exclusive admirer of the hypothesis of Toteuiism will 
find evidence for hit) belief in worship of the golden calf and 
the bulls. The partisan of nature- worship will insist on 
Jahovah'B connection with storm, thunder, and the fire of 
Binai. On the other hand, whoever accepts oar saggw- 
tions will incline to see, in the early fonns of belief in 
Jehovah, a shape of the widely difFtised conception of a 
Moral fiupreiue Being, at first (or, at least, when our 
information begins) envisaged in anthropomorphic fonn, | 
bat gradually purged of all local traits by the unexampled j 
and unique inspiration of the great Prophets. They, as 
far ae our knowledge extends, were strangely indifTerent 
to the animistic element in religion, to the doctriao of 
sarviving human souls, and so, of conrse, to that element 
of Animism which is priceless— the purification of the 
Boul in the light of the hope of eternal life. Just as the 
hunger after righteousness of the Prophets is inlonso. 80_ 
their hope of finally sating that hunger in on ot 
of sinless bliss and enjoyment of Ood is confer 
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inconspicuous. In short, they have cftrriod Theism to its 
ftuetere extreiue— ' thoogh He slay me, yet will I trost in 
Him'— while unconcerned about the rewards of Animism. 
This is certainly a strange result of a religion which, 
according to the anthropological theory, has Animism lor 
its basis. 

Wc therefore examine certain forms of the animistic 
hypothesis as applied to account for the religion of Israel. 
The topic is one in which special knowledge of Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages seems absolutely indispen- 
sable ; but anthropological speculators have not been 
Oriental scholars (with rare exceptions), while some 
Oriental scholars have borrowed from popular anthropo- 
logy without much critical discrimiuation. These circom- 
staoces must be our excuse for venturing on to tliis 
difficult ground. 

It is probably impossible for us to trace with accuracy 
the rise of the religion of Jehovah. * The wise and 
learned ' dispute endlessly over dates of documents, over 
the amount of later doctrine interpolated into the earlier 
texts, over the nature, source, and quantity of foreign 
influence — Chaldsan, Accadian, Egyptian, or Assyrian. 
We know that Israel had, in an early age, the conception 
of the moral Eternal ; we know that, at an early age, that 
conception was contaminated and anthropomorphised ; 
and we know that it was rescued, in a great degree, from 
this corruption, while always retaining its original ethical 
aspect and sajiction. Wliy matters went thus in Israel 
and not elsewhere we know not, except that such was the 
will of God in the myeterioas education of the world. 
How mystenons that education has been is best known 
to all who have studied the political and social rcHulta of 
Totemism. On the face of it a perfectly ccazy and 
degrading belief — on the face of it meant for nothing 
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bnt to make the family a hell of int«mocinc b&trad— 
Totenusm rendered possible — Day, inevitable — the union 
of hostile groaps into large and relatively peaceful tribal 
societies. Given the matenals as we know them, m 
never ahonld have educated the world thus : and vre do 
not eee why it should thuH have been done. But we are 
very anthropomorphic, and totally ignorant of the 
ditions of the problem. 

An example of anthropological theory concemisg 
Jehovah was pat forth by Mr. Huxley.' Mr. HuxJ^a 
general idea of religion as it is on the lowest known level 
of material culture — throngh which the anoestors of Israel 
most have pasaod like other people — has already been 
criticised. He denied to the most backward races both 
cult and religious sanction of ethics. He was demoo- 
strably, though unconsciously, in error as to the Cacts; 
and therefore could not start from the idea that Israel, 
in the lowest historically known condition of savagery, 
possessed, or, like other races, might possess, the belief m 
an Eternal making fur righteoiiRnesH. 'Vox my part,* be 
says, 'I see no reason to doubt that, like the rost of the 
world, the Israelites hod passed through a period d mere 
ghost - worship, and had advanced through ancestor- 
worship and Fetishism and Totemism to the theological 
level at which we find them in the Books of Judge* and 
Samuel.' * jm 

But why does he think the Israelites did all th^^ 
The Hebrew ghosts, abiding, according to Mr. Huxley, in 
a rather torpid condition in Sheol, would not be of moch 
practical use to a worahipper. A reference in Denteronomy 
xxri. 14 (Deuteronomy being, ex hypothesi, a lato piooa 
imposture) does not prove much. The Hebrew is then 
bidden to remind bimeetf of the stay of his ancestors in 
■ Scknu and Btbrtm TVodtfion. * Op. cJl. p. ML 
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Egypt, aad to say, ' Of the hollowed things I have not 
given augbt for the dcs^ ' — namely, of the tithes dedi- 
cated to the Levites and the poor. A race which a>bode 
for centuricfi among the Egj'ptians, as Israel did — among 
a people who elaborately fed the ka^ of the departed — 
might pick Qp a trace of a castom, the giving of food for 
the dead, still persevered in by 8t. Monica till St. Ambrose 
admonished her. But Mr. Huxley is hard put to it for 
evidence of ancoetor-worahip or ghost-worship in Israel 
when he looks for indications of these rites in ' the singular 
weight attached to the veneration of parents in the Fourth 
Commandment.' ' The Fourth Commandment, of course, 
is a slip of the pen. He adds: ' The Fifth Commandment, 
as it atands, would be an excellent compromise between 
anceator-worship and Monotheism.' Long may children 
practise this excellent compromiae I It is really too far- 
fetched to reason thus : ' People were bidden to honour 
their parents, as a compromise between Monotheism and 
ghost-worahip.* Hard, hard beBtead is he who has to 
reason in that fashion ! This comes of ' training in the 
use of the weapons of precision of science.' 

Mr. Husley goes on : ' The Aik of the Covenant may 
have been a relic of ancestor-worship ; ' ' there is a good 
deal to be said for that speculation.' Possibly there is, 
by way of the valuable hypothesis that Jehovah was a 
fetish stone which had been a grave-stone, or perhaps a 
lingam, and was kept in the Ark on the plausible pretext 
that it was the two Tables of the Law ! 

However, Mr. Huxley really finds it safer to suppose 
that references to ancestor- worship in the Bible were 
obliterated by late monotheistic editors, who, none the less, 
are so full and minute in their descriptions of the various 
heresies into which Israel was eternally lapsing, and must 
■ Bebiiee and Hebrmo Tradition, p. SOS. 
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not be allowed to lapse again. Had ancestor-wonh^ 
bcGD a p4ch4 migiton of Israel, tlie Prophets would ban 
let Israel hear their mind on it. 

The Hebrews' indifference to the departed sool ifl 
in (act, a ptizzJe, especially when we consider thei 
Egyptian education — so important an elememt in Hi 
Huxley's theory. 

Mr. Herbert Speocer ia not more saccessful tha) 
Mr. Huxley in finding anocetor- worship among th 
Hebrews. On the whole sabject he writes : ^H 

' Where the levels of mental nature and social pro 
gross are lowest, we usually 6nd, along with an obsraa 
of leli^ons ideas generally, an absence, or very aligl^ 
development, of ancestor-worship. . . . Cook [Captai] 
Cook], tolling us wlmt the Fucgians were before contao 
with EuropeanB hiul intnjdiiced foreign ideas, said then 
were no appearances of religion among tbeiu ; and we an 
not told by him or others that they were oncestoc 
worshippers.' ' 
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Probably they are not ; but they do possesB a Being 
reads tbeir hearts, and who certainly shows no trace 
of European ideas. IE the Fuegians are not aucesboi 
worstu'ppers, this Being was not developed out, 
ancestor-worship. 

The evidence of Captain Cook, no anthropologist 
a manner who saw and knew little of the Fuegians, J 
precisely of the sort against which Major Ellis warns ua 
The more a religion consists in fear of a moral griatdia 
of conduct, the lees does it show itself, by sacrifice c 
rite, to the eyes of CiLptain Cook, of his Majesty's shj 
Endeavour. Mr. Spencer places the Audamanesa on tli 
same level as the Fuegians, ' so far as the scanty evideu< 
may bo trusted.' We have shown that (as known 
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Mr. Spencer in 1876) it may not be trustod ftt all ; the 
Andamancse poBGOssiag e, moral Supreme Bemg, though 
they ate not, apparently, ancestor-worahippers. The 
Austriiliaiis ' show us not much persistence in ghost- 
propitiation,* which, il it exists, ceases when the corpses 
are tied ap and buried, or after they are horned, or after 
the bontsa, caxritjd about for a while, are exposed on 
platforms. Yet many Australian tribes possBSs a moral 
Supreme Being. 

In tact ghost-worship, in Mr. Spencer's scheme, 
cannot be fairly weU developed till society reaches the 
level o£ ' settled gronpa whose burial-places are in their 
midst.' Hence the development oC a moral Supreme 
Being among tribes not thus settled, is inconceivable, on 
Mr. Spencer's hypothesis.' By that hypothesis, 'wor- 
shipped ancestors, according to their remoteness, were 
regarded as divine, semi -ili vine, and human." ' Where we 
find, then, the Divine Being among nomads who do not 
remember their great-grandfathers, the Spencerian theory 
is refuted by facts. Wi; have the effect, the Divine Being, 
without the cause, worship of ancestors. 

Coming to the Hebrews, Mr. Spencer argues that 
'the silence of their legends (as to ancestor- worship) is 
but a negative fact, which may be as misleading as 
negative tacts usually are.* They are, indeed ; witness 
Mr. Spencer's own silence about savage Supreme Beings. 
But we may fairly argae that if Israel had been given to 
ancestor-worship (as might partly be surmised from the 
mysterj' about the grave of Moses) the Prophets would 

' Some Austr&ltftn tribes h&ve oeitietoriF'S, Kod t have toond ouo iifttiv* 
witneM. King Bill;, lo (he oclBbration of thn mytlvrini: nimr one of (base 
hnrj'inf!-pJaces. I h-Kce not diaeovimH othnr o<riH«n(io to this otloot, thougb 
I hftve looked for it, The spot Bol«ctod ib aau&Uj ' ocar tiso camp,' aad tfas 
place (or so largo a camp ia chosen, natoratlf. where the suppt; ot food il 
adMiuate. 

* Of. Ui« Atyaoe, PriiidpUt o/ Soaologg. p. S14. 
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Dot bAvc spared them for their erring. Tho Frophc 
won) uDUBuaUy outspoken men, and, as they uudctuali^ 
do scold Israel for every other kind of conceivable bereaj 
the; were not likely to be silent about Anoestor-worsfaif 
if ancestor-worship existed. Mr. Spencer, then, ntlEMi 
heedlessly, though correctly, argncs that ' nomadic habit 
are onfavourabte to evolution of the ghost-theory.' * Alai 
this gives away tho whole case I For, if all men bags 
aa nomads, and nomadic habits arc nnfavourable even I 
tho ordinary ghost, how did the Australian and otb€ 
nomads develop the Supreme Being, who. ex hypotkt^ 
is the final fruit of the ghost-flower? If yon cannot bail 
* an established ancestor-worship' till you abandon nomadi 
hahitfi, how, while still nomadic, do you evolve a 8apremi 
Being ? Obviously not out of oncestor-worahip. 

Mr. Spencer then asaigns, as evidcnca for onoesttf 
worship in Israel, mourning dresses, fasting, the lat 
against self-bleeding and cutting off the hair for ilM 
dead, and the text (Deut. xxvi. 14) about *I have no) 
given aught thereof for tlie dead.' ' Hence, the conclosioii 
must be that ancestor-worship had developed as far u 
nomadic habits allowed, before it wa« rcprcased by a 
higher worship.' ' But whence came that higher worship 
which seems to have intervened immediately after Um 
cessation of nomadic habits ? 

There are obvious traces of grief expressed 
primitive way among the Hebrews. 'Ye shall not 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between yoor eyes faci 
the dead' (Deut. xiv. 1). * Neither shall men lament for 
them, nor cut themselves, nor make themselves bald for 
them : neither shall men tear themselves for them in 
mourning, to comfort them for the dead ' (by way ol 
counter-irritant to grief); ' neither shall men give them tlw 
■ Prineifks, p. Slfl. ■ Ibid. p. 817. 
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cup of consolation to drink for their father or their 
mother,* because the Jews were to be removed from their 
homes.' 'Ye ehall not make any cuttings in your fleeh 
for the dead, nor i)rint any miurks upou you.' ' 

It may be usual to regard inflictions, such as cutting, 
by mourners, a.s sacrifices to the ghost of the dead. But one 
has seen b man strike himself a heavy blow ou receiviug 
news of a loss not by death, and I venture to fancy 
that cuttings and gashing^ at funeralH are merely a more 
violent form of appeal to a couuter-irritaut of grief, and, 
again, a token of recklessness caused by a sorrow which 
makes void the world. One of John Nicholson's nativo 
adorers killed himself on news of that warrior's death, 
saying, ' What is left worth living for? ' This was not a 
sacrifice to the Manes of Kicholfiun. The sacrifice of the 
mourner's hair, as by Achilles, argues a similar indifference 
to pcrsf)nal charm. Once more, the text in Psalm cvi. 28, 
' They joined themselves unto Baal-Peor, and ate the sacri- 
fices of the dead,' is usually taken by commentators as a 
reference to the ritual of gods who are no gods. But it 
rather seems to indicate ao acquiescence in foreign burial 
ntes. Alt thii^ additional evidence does no6 do much to 
prove ancestor-worship in Israel, though the secrecy of the 
burial of Moses, ' in a valley of the land of Moab, over 
against Heth-punr ; but uo mau kiiowiith uf his sepulchre 
to this day,' may indicate a dread of a nascent worship 
of the great leader." The scene of the defection in 
Psalm cvi., Beth-peor, is indicated in Numbers xxv., wherv 
Israel nms after the girls and the gods of Moab : ' And 
Uoab called the people unto the sacrifices of their gods ; 
and the people did eat, and bowed down to their gods. 
And Israel joined himself unto Baal-peor.' Psalm cvi. is 

■ JerBmifth xvi. S, 7. ' Levitloua xEs. 28. 

* Deoteronomjr ixxir. 6. 
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obvioasly a tatei restAtement of thin addiction to tbe 
Hoftbito gods, and the Psalm adds * they ate the Baori&oo 
ol the dead.' 

It is plain that, for whatever reason , ancestor- worship 
■inong the Hebrews was, at the utmost, mdimentacx. 
Otherwise it must have been clearly denounced b; the 
Prophcta among the other heresies of Israel. Tfaez«fore, 
an bein^ at the most mdimeotary, ancestor-worship id 
Israel conld not be developed at once into the worship oi 
Jehovah. 

Though ancestor-worship among the H^ebrew? coalil 
not be full}- developed, according to Mr. Spencer, becatue 
of their nomadic habits, it was fully developed, according 
to the Rev. A. W. Oxford. * Every family, like every old 
Roman and Greek family, was firmly held together by the 
worship of it8 ancestors, the hearth was the altar, the 
head of the family the priest. . . . The bond which kept 
together the families of a tribe was its common reb'gion. 
the worship of its reputed ancestor. The chief of the 
tribe was, of coarse, the priest ol the cult.* Of conise; 
but what a pity that Mr. Hnxley and Mr. Spencer omitted 
facte so invaluable to their theory ! And how does the 
Rev. Mr. Oxford know ? Well, ' there is no direct proof.' 
-oddly enough, of so marked a feature in Hebrew reJigion, 
but we are referred to 1 Sam. xx. 29 and .Tudges .<cviii. 19. 
1 Bam. XX. 29 makes Jonathnn say that Da^-id wants 
to go to a family sacrifice, that is, a family dinner 
party. This hardly covers the large assertions made by 
Mr. Oxford. 
tradict his oliservation 
tribe was the priest of the colt. Micah, in Judges xvii., 
xviii., is rwt the chief of his tribe (Ephraim), neither is be 
even the priest in his own hoase. He 'consecrated one 
of his own sons who became his priest,' till he got hold 
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A casual young Lcvite, and said, ' Be anto me & father and 
a priest,* for ten shekels ^^r annum, a suit of clotbes, and 
board and lodging. 

In ptoue, then, of any remote reference to a cbiefV 
being priest of his ancefitra] ghosts, we bave here a 
man of one tribe who is paid rather handsomely to be 
family chaplain to a member of another tribe. Some 
mosa-troopers of the tribe of Dan then kidnapped this 
valuable young Levite, and seized a few idots which 
Micah had permitted himself to make. And all this, 
according to oiir clerical authority, is evidence for 
anceBtor-worfihip ! ' 

All this appears to be derived from some incoberent 
specolations of Stadc. For example, that learned German 
cites the story of Micah as a proof that the different 
tribes or clans had different religions. This must be so, 
because the Danites asked the young Levite whether it 
was not better to be priest to a clan than to an individual ? 
It is as if a patron offered a rich living to somebody's 
private chaplain, sajang that the new position was more 
creditable and lucrative. This would hardly prove a 
difference of religion between the individual and the 
parish.' 

Mr. Oxford next avers that ' the earliest form of the 
IsraeHte religion was Fetishism or Totemism.' This is 
another example of Stade's logic. Finding, as he believes^ 
names suggestive of Totemism in Simeon, Levi, Rachel, 
and soon, Btade leaps to the conclnsion that Totemism in 
Israel was prior to anything resembling monotheism. 
For monotheism, he argues, could not give the germs of 
the clan or tribal organisation, whik Totemism could do so. 
Certainly it could, but as, in many r^ons (America, 

> Slwrt Intndvxtitm to Hittary of A x^tmt Iwml, pp. BS, 84 . 
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Australia), we find Totemism and the belief in a beneio- 
IcDt Supreme Boing co-oxiflting among BavBges, when Erst 
observed bj Europeans, we csJinot poasibly «ay dognub- 
coUy whether a rough monotheism or whether ToUmiim 
oame first in order of erolatlon. This holds as good of 
Israel (if onoe totemistic) as it does of Pawnees or 
Komai. Stade has overlooked thesB well-known tseti, 
and his opinion filters into a cheap hand-book, and 
in examinations I ' 

Wo olao learn from Mr. Oxford's popular ras 
of German fiiblical conjecture that 'Jehovah was Mi 
represented as a loving Father, but as a Seing euilj 
roQsed to wrath,' a thing most incident to loving fathers. 

Again, Mr. Oxford avers that ' the old Israelit«s knew 
no distinction between physical and moral evil. . , . The 
conception of Jehovah's hoHness had nothing moral in it* 
(p. 90). This rather contradicts Wellhaosen : ' In all 
ancient primitive peoples . . . religion faruishfia a motive 
for law and morals; io the case of none did it beooras 
so with such purity and power aa in that 
iGTaelitcs.' ' 

We began by examining Mr. Hnxley's endeavonntb" 
find traKca of aiictiator- worship {in his opinion the origin 
of Jehovah-worship) among the Israelites. We na^ 
criticised Mr. Spencer's efforts in the same quest, and 4| 
more dogmatic asaertians of DIr. Oxford and Stade. 1*^^ 
now return to Mr. Huxley's accoiut of the evolation fiom 
ghoet-cult to the cult of Jehovah. 

From the history of the Witch (tf Endor, which 
Mr. Huxley sees no reason to regard as other than a 

" Stiidc, !.406. 

* WDllhau»Ba, lliatarif 0/ laratit p. 4S7. Ur. Oxiotd'i book It mdj 
notic«d bera beckUM it i« mnsnt for a popular rnnnutl. Aa Ur. Hftoi? 
Fok«r Mjn, 'it MUtu a fiij thkt Uu olergj thould ia(eri«r* to 
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sincere statement of wbat really occurred, he i^tbers 
that the Witch oxied out, * I see Elohim.* These Etobim 
proved to be the phantasm of the dead Samuel. Moyed 
by this haUucination the Witch altered a veridical pre- 
monHioD, totally adverse to her own interests, and 
uncommonly dangeroaa to her life. This is, psychically, 
interesting. The point, however, is that Elokim is a 
term equivalent to Red Indian IVakan, Fijian Kalou, 
Maori or Melanesiau Mana, meaning the ' supernatural,' 
the vaguely powerful — in fact X. 

This particular example of Elohim was a phantasm of 
the dead, but Elokim is also used of the highest Divine 
Being, therefore the highest Divine Being is of the same 
genas as a ghost — so Mr. Huxley reasons. ' The difference 
which was supposed to exist between the different Elohim 
was one of degree, not of kind.' ' 

' If Jehovah was thus supposed to differ only in degree 
from the undoubtedly zooinorphic or anthropomorphic 
" gods of the nations," why is it to be assumed that he 
also was not thought to have a haman shape ? ' He teat 
thoQght to have a human shape, at one time, by some 
theortsta : no doubt exists on that head. That, however, 
is not where we demur. We demur when, because an 
hallucination of the Witch of Endor <probably still in- 
completely developed) is called by her Elokim, therefore 
the highest Elohim is said by Mr. Htud^ to diffisr Cram 
a ghost only in degroe, not in kind. Elohim, or El, tho 
creative, differs from a ghoet in kind, because he. in 
Hebrew belief, never was a ghost, he is immortal and 
without beginning. 

Mr. Huxley now enforces his theory by a parallel 
between tho religion of Tonga and the religion of I&rad 
under the Judges. He quotes Mariner,' whose statement 

> Seitnu and Htbrw T^adUion, p. SOS. * IL 197. 
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avers that there is a supreme Tongan beiog: 
origin they had no idea, rather anppoaing him to 
eternal. His name is T&-li-y-Tooboo=" Wait-tbci 
Tooboo." ' ' He IB a great chief from the top of the i 
down to the bottom of the earth.' He, and other ' origit 
gods' of hia makinj;, are carelully and afaeolulcly i 
criminated from the aiua, which are ' the htuiuui • 
after its separation from the body.' Ail Tongan gods i 
aiua i^lohim), but all atua are not ' original go| 
unserved by priests, and unpropitiated by food or Gi 
tion, like the highest Goii. Ti-H-y-Tooboo. the Ktemal 
Tonga. 'He occaiuonally inspires the How' (elect 
King), but often a How is not inspired at all by Ti^ 
Tooboo, any more them Saul, at last, waa inspired 
Jehovah. 

Surely there is a difference in kind between , 
eternal, immortal God, and a ghost, though both 
atua, or both are £/o/w'm— the unknown X. 

Many people call a ghost ' supernatural ; ' the 
caU God 'supernatural.' but the difference bet 
phantasm of a dead man and the Deity they woi 
admit, I conceive, to be a difference of kind. We hi 
shown, or tried to show, that the conceptions of 'gha 
and ' Supreme Being ' are different, not only in kind, I 
in origin. The ghost comes from, and depends on, | 
animistic theory ; the Supreme Being, as originally tbooi 
of, does not. All Gods are Etohim, kt^u, wjc 
Etohim, kalou, wakan arc not Gods. 

A ghost-god should receive food or libation. 
Huxley says that Ti-Ii-y-Tooboo did so. * If the gt 
like Ti-li-y -Tooboo, had no priest, then the chief pU 
was left vacant, and was supposed to be occupied by i 
god himself. When the first cup of Kava was fiUed, l| 
mataboole who acted as master of the ceremonies saj 
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•' Give it to your go3," and it was offerecl, thotigh only as 
a matter of form.'* 

This is incorrect. In the case of TA-li-y-Tooboo 

* there is »to eitp filled for the god.' ' ' Be/ore anif cup is 

fiUed the man by the side oi the bowl nays : '* The Kava 

is io the cup"' [which it is not), 'and the mataboole 

answers, " Give it to your god ; " ' but the Kava is not 

in the cup, and the Tongan Eternal receives no oblation. 

The Bacrifice, sayn Mr. Huxley, meant 'that the god 

was either a deified ghost, or, at any rate, a being of tike 

nature to these.' * But as TA-li-y-Tooboo had no sacrifice, 

_ contrary to Mr. Huxley's aTerment. he was not ' a deified 

I ghost, or a being of like nature to these.' To the lower, 

non-ghostly Tongan gods the animistic habit o( sacrifice 

had been extended, but not yet to the Supreme Being. 

Ah, if Mr. Glailstonc, or the Dnlte of Argyll, or some 
bishop had made a misstatement of this kind, how Mr. 
Huxley wonid have crushed him I But it is a mere error 
of careless reading, such as we all make daily. 

It is manifest that we cannot prove Jehovah to be a 
ghost by the parallel of a Tongan god, who, by ritual and 
by definition, waa not a ghost. The proof therefore rests 
on the anthropomorphised pre-prophetic accounts, and on 
the ritual, of Jehovah. But man natiurally ' antbropises' 
his deities : he does not thereby demonstrate that they 
were once ghosts. 

As regards the sacrifices to Jehovah, the sweet savour 
which he was supposed to enjoy (contrary to the opinion 
of the Prophets), these sacrifices afford the best preaump. 
don that Jehovah was a ghost-god, or a god constructed 
on ghostly lines. 

But we have shown that among thu lowest racea 



' Sritnc* and Btbrew 1!rttiition, p. 831. 
■ Muiner, IL 30fi. 
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neither &re f^hoats worshipped by Bacriiice, nor 
Hapreinu Being, l>aruinuJun or Puluga, receii 
offeriogB. We have also instanced many Supreme Bd 
of more advanced races, Ahone, aod Denditl, and I^ 
kupou, who do not tiniff the savour of any offorin^ 
then (as in the case of Taarroa), a Supreme Being. 
receive sacritice, wv may argue tliat a piece of anim 
ritual, not connected with the Supreme Being in Austi 
or Andaman, not connected with his creed in Viiginj 
Afnca (where ghost-gods do receive Bocrifice) ma] 
other regions be transferred from ghoet-gods to 
Supreme Being, who never was a ghost. Thfire eeed 
bo nothing incredible ctt illogical in the theory of f 
transference. 

On a. God who uovor wae a ghost men may 
confer sacrifices (which are not made to Haiaine | 
the rest) because, being in the habit of thus propittal 
one set of bodiless powers, men may not think it c 
or safe to leave another set of powers out. By 
very natnre, man must clothe all gods with some htiii 
p««sionR and attributes, unless, like a large nnmbce 
savages, be teaves his high God severely alone, and isi 
slave of fotishcM (uid Kpectros. But that practice mal 
against the ghost- theory. 

In the attempt to account thus, namely by tnj 
ference, for the sacrifices to Jehovah, we arc met bj 
difficulty of OUT own making. If the Israelites did G 
sacrifice to ancestors (as we hiLve shown that there' 
very scant reason for supposing that they did), hi 
could they transfer to Jehovah the rite which, by 
bypothesi», they are not proved to have offered . 
ancestors? | 

This is certainly a hard problem, harder (or perhd 
easier), because we know so very little of the early tu&tc 
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of the Hebrews. According to their own traditioDB. 
Israel bad been in boucli with all manner of races much 
more advanced than theniKe]ve.s in materia.1 ctilture, and 
steeped in highly developed pol3^heistic Animism. Ac- 
cording to their history, the Israelites ' wont a-whoring * 
incorrigibly after strange gods. It is impossible, per- 
haps, to di&entangle the foreign and the native elcraente. 

It may therefore be tentatively suggested that early 
Israel had its Ahone in a Being perhaps not yet named 
Jehovah. Israel entertained, however, perhaps by reason 
of ' nomadic habits,' only the scantiest concern about 
ancestral ghosts. We then find an historical tradition 
of set^ular contact between Israel and Egypt, from which 
Israel emerges with Jehovah for God, and a system of 
sacrifices. Regarding Jehovah as a revived memory of 
the moral Supreme Being whom Israel most have known 
in extremely remote ages (onless Ismel was less favoured 
than Australians, Bushmen, or Andamanese), we might 
look on the aacrificeB to him ag an adaptation from the 
practices of religion among races more settled than Israel, 
And more civilised.' 

Speculation on subjects so remote must be conjectural, 
but our suggestion would, perhaps, account for sacrifices 
to Jehovah, paid by a race which, by reason of ' nomadic 
habits,' was never much given to ancestor- worship, bat 
had been in contact writh grc^t sacrificing, polytheistic 
civilisations. Mr. Huxley, however, while he seems to 
slur the essential ilistinction between ghost-gods and the 
Eternal, grants, later, that ' there are very few people(s ?) 
without additional gods, which cannot, with certainty, be 



* 01 caanan, it ii umlonitaod thil Itnnl (in Itae dork bukword ajid 
■fajm ol time) nuj alto hitvo lM«n U)t«miitic. like tho Anrtrftliuia, aa 
texU fiobitvH oat by Ur> B^bcrtaoo Smilb eoom to hlnl. There wu also 
worihip ol icnphim, rospect paid to Monoi anci tnwt, Mid to forth. 
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accounted for as deified ancestors." TA-li-y-Tooboo,' 
course, is one of these gods, as is Juhovob. Mr. Hoi 
givos DO theory of hoio these gods came into belief, exo 
the suggestion that ' the polytheistic theology bu j 
come moditiod by the soloction of the oosmic ot td 
god, as the only god to whom worship is due on the { 
of that nation,' without prejudice to the right of o( 
nations to worship other gods.' This is ' monolatry,' i 
' the ethical code, often of a very high order, comes i 
closer relatioQ with the theological creed,* why, -we 
not informed. Nor do we learn out of what potytbeii 
deitios Jehovah was sctcctod, nor for what reason. !| 
hypothesis, as usual, breaks down on the close relat 
betn'een the ethical code and the tht>ological creed, amc 
low savages, with -a relatively Supreme Beiu^, but with) 
ancestor-worship, and without polytheistic goda, 
whom to select a heavenly chief. 

Whence came the moral element in the idea' 
Jehovah V Mr. Huxley supposes that, during their rq 
dence in the land of Goshen (and a fortiori before it), i 
laraelitea ' knew nothing of Jehovah.' ' They were pel 
theistic idolators. This follows, apparently, from Ezeia 
XX. 5 : ' In the day Avhen I chose Israel, and lifted up mij 
hand unto the seed of tbo house of Jacob, and tnade m 
self known unto them in the land of Egypt.' The Biblio 
accoont is that the God of Moses's fathers, the Ot 
of Abraham, enhghtened Moses in Sinai, giving his nan 
as 'I am that I am' (Exodus iii. <>, 14; transl&tii) 
uncertain). We are to understand that Moses, a roligioi 
reformer, revived an old, and, in the Egyptian bondagu 
a half-obliteratod creed of the ancient nomadic Bed 
Israel. They were no longer to ' dclile themselves wt| 
the idols of Egypt,' as they had obviooaly done. 'W 

■ Seimce and Hebreui Tradition, p. S49. * P. £51. 
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really know no more about the matter. WellhaoseD 
says that Jehovah was 'originally s family or inlnl god, 
either of the faiuily of Moses or of the tribe of Joseph.' 
How a family could develop a Supreme Being all to itself, 
we are not informed, and we know of no such analogous 
case in the ethnographic field. Again, Jehovah was ' only 
a Bpecia.1 name of El, current within a powerful circle.' 
And who was £1 i" * IVToseB w&a not the first dis- 
coverer of the faith.' Probably not, but Mr, HuaJey 
seems to think that be was. 

Wellhansen's and other German ideas filter into 
popular traditions, as we saw, through ' A Short Intro- 
duction to the History of Ancient Israel ' <pp. 19, 20) , by 
the Bev. A. W. Oxford, MA., Vicar of St. Luke'e, Soho. 
Here follows Mr. Oxford's undeniably 'short way with 
Jehovah,' ' Moses was the founder of the Israelite reli- 
gion. Jehovah, his family or tribal god, perhaps origi- 
nally the God o{ the Kenites, was taken as a tribal god 
by all the Israelite tribes .... That Jehovah was not 
the original god of Israel ' (as the Bible impudently 
alleges) ' but was the god of the Kenites, we see mainly 
from Deat. xxxiii. 2, Judges v. 4, 5, and from the 
history of Jethro, who, according to Judges i. 16, was a 
Kenite.' 

The first text says that, according to MoBcs, ' the Lord 
came from Sinai,' rose up from Seir, and shone from 
Mount Paran. The second text mentions Jehovah's 
going up out of Seir and Sinai. The third text says 
that Jethro, Moses's Kenite (or Midianite) father-in-law, 
dwelt among the people of Judah ; Jethro being a priest 
of Midian. How all this proves that * Moses was a great 
impostor,' as the poet says, and that Jehovah was not ' the 
original God of Israel,' but (1) Moses's family or tribal 
' Siatcry af Israel, p. iH note. 
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god, or (2) ' the epi of the Eeoites,' I profess my ina1)ilj 
to coraprehcnd. ^H 

Wellhauscn bim»cU bad explaiiied JehoTah IP 
family or tribal god, either of the funiij of Moses ' (tarj 
of Levi) ' or of the tribe of Joseph.' It seems to bei 
one to Mr. Oxford whether JeboTah was a god of Mosa 
tribe or quite the rever»e, ' a Kcnite god.' Y«t it real 
makes a good deal of difference ! For in a complex 
tribes, speaking one langnage, it is to the last degi 
unexampled (within my knowledge) that one tribe, 
family, possesses, all to itself, a family god who is a] 
the Creator and is later accepted as such by all the otli 
tribes. One may ask for instances of such a thing in ai 
known race, in aay stage of culture. Fern will not fafl 
ns^not the Cn^tor, Fachocamac, bat the Sun, is li 
' god of the Inca family. If, on the other hand, Jehovi 
was a Kenitc god, the Kenites were a half-Arab Scmil 
people connected with Israel, and may very weU btf 
retained traditions of a Supreme Being which, in Egyj 
were likely to be dimmed, as Exodus asserts, by forei| 
religions. The learned Stadc, to be sure, may disbdiei 
in Israel's sojourn in Egypt, bat that revotntionai 
opinion ia not necessarily binding on as and involTos 
few dtfKculties. i 

Have critics and manuiil-makers no knowledge of tt 
science of comparative religion ? Are they unaware thi 
peoples infinitely more backward than Israel wu I 
the date supposed have already moral Supreme Beinj 
acknowledged over vast tracts of territory 9 Have they 
tittle of positive evidence that early Israel was benighUl 
beyond the darkness of Bushmen, Andamanese, Pawned 
Blackfeet. Hurons, Indians of British Gm'ana. Dinkfli 
Negroes, and so forth ? Unless Israel had this rare il 
lack (which Israel denies) of coarse Israel must have 
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a {secular tradition, however dim, of a Supreme Being. 
We mnst aek for a single instance of a family or tribe, in 
a complex of semi-barbaric but not ravage tribes of one 
speech, owning a private deity who happened to be the 
Maker and Kuler of the world, and, as such, wan accepted 
by all the tribes. Jehovah came out from Sinai, because, 
there having been a Theophany at Sinai, that momitain 
was regarded as one of his seats.' 

We have seen that it seemed to make no difTerence to 
Mr. Oxford whether Jehovah was a god of Moses's family 
or tribe or a Kenite god. The former (with the alter- 
native of Joseph's family or tribal god) is Wellhausen's 
theory. The latter is Stade's.* Each is iuconsiatent 
with the other ; Wellhaosen's fancy is inconsistent wifch 
all that we know of religious development : Stade's in 
hopelessly inconsistent with Exodus iv. 24-26, where 
Moses's Kenite wife reproaches him for a ceremony of 
his, not of her, religion. Therefore the Kenite differed 
from the Hebrew sacra. 

The passage is very extraordinary, and is said by 
critics to be very archaic. After the revelation of the 
Bmning Bush, Jehovah met Moses and his Kenite wife, 
Zipporah, and their child, at a khan. Jehovah was 
anxious to slay Moses, nobody ever knew why, eo Zipporah 
appeased Jehovah's wrath by circumcising her boy leith a 
fiint. 'A bloody husband art thou to me,' ahe said, 
' because of the circumcision '^an Egyptian, hut clearly 
not a Kenite practice. Whatever all this may mean, it 
does not look as if Zipporah expected such rites as 
circumcision in the faith of a Kenite husband, nor does 
it favour the idea that the sacra of Moses were of Kenite 
origin. 

Without being a scholar, or an expert in Biblical 
■ ReU til Semiut. * OcKftkhte dtt Votka Isratt, L litt. 
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cnticisin, one may protest against the presentation to 
the moDQal- reading intoUectoal middle classes of a 
theory so vague, contradictory, and (by all analogy) ao 
imposBible as Mr. Oxford coUectB £rom German writers. 
Of course, tho whole subject, so dogmatically handled, is 
mere matter of dissentient opinion among scholara. Tbos 
M. Kcnfin derives the name of Jehovah from Assyria, 
from ' AramaiBcd ChaldicaniKm.' ' In that caBe the u&me 
was long anterior to the residence in Egypt But agun, 
perhaps Jehovah was a local god of Sinai, or a provincial 
deity in Palestine.* He wa& known to very ancient sages, 
who preferred such names aa EL Shaddoi and Elohim. 
In short, we have no certainly on the aubject.* 

I need hardly g.ay, perhaps, that I have no antiquated 
prejudice against Biblical criticism. Assuredly the Btble 
must be studied like any other collection of documents, 
linguistically, historicaJIy, and in the light of the com- 
parative method. The leading ideas of Wellhansen, for 
example, are conspicuous tor acumen : the humblest lay- 
man can see that. But one may protest against criti- 
cising the Bible, or Homer, by methods like those which 
prove Sbakspeare to have been Bacon. One must protest, 
too, against tho presentation of inconsistent and probably 
baseless critical hypotheses in the dogmatic brevity of 
cheap handbooks. 

Yet again, whence comes the moral element in 
Jehovah ? Mr. TTuxIey thinks that it possibly came from 
the ethical practice and theory of Bgj'pt. lu the Kgyp- 
tian Book of the Dead, ' a sort of Guide to Spirit Land,' 
there are moral chapters ; the ghost tells his judges in 
Amenti what sins he has not committed. Many of 

' ni*U>ire du Ptuple d'ltroill, citing Sahrsd«r, p. S3. ' Op. eil. p. 8S. 

* Soe Professor Boboitaan'ti Earijf lUligitmo/ Itracl for a tUt «f tb«M 
oanjeolom, snd, generaJly. (or crlticiamg ol the occuioi»l vagadM ot 
oritioB. 
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these sins are forbidden id the Ten Commandments. 
They &ro jnet as mach forbidden in the precepts o£ 
Daxoiuiilu ti oi: PimdjcJ. Moses did not need the Book of 
the Dead to teach him elementary morals. From the 
mj-steries of Mtanga or Pnndjel he might have learned, 
also, had he been present, to lova his neighbouz as him- 
self. If the creed of Jehovah, or of El, retained only as 
mnch of ethics as is under divine siinction among tho 
Em-nai, adaptation from the Book of the Dead was super- 
fluous. 

The care for the departed, the ritual of the K&, Uio 
intense pre-occupation with the future life, which, far 
more than its morality, are the essential characteristics of 
the Book of the Dead — Israel cared for cone of these 
animistic things, brought none of these, or very Httlo of 
these, out of the land of Egypt. Moses was certainly 
very eclectic ; he took only the morality of Egypt. 
Bat as Mr. Huxley advances this opinion tentatively, 
as having no secure historical authority about Moses, 
it hardly answers our question, Whence came the moraJ 
element in Jehovah ? One may surmise that it was Che 
survival of the primitive divinely sanctioned ethics of the 
ancient savage ancestors of the laraeUt*>, known to them, 
as to the Kurnai, before they had a pot, or a bronze 
knife, or seed to sow, or sheep to herd, or even a tent 
over their heads. In the counsels of eternity Israel was 
chosen to keep burning, however obscured with »inuke 
of sacrifice, that flame which illumines the darkest places 
o£ the earth, ' a hght to lighten the Ocntilcs, and the 
glory of thy people Israel ' — a flame how litten a light 
whence shining, hintory cannot inform us, and anthro- 
pology can but conjecture. Hero ecientiflc nescience is 
wiser than the cocksurcneBs of popular science, with her 
ghosts and fetish* stones, and gods that sprang from 
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ghosts, which ghosts, bowever, could not be developed. 
owing to nomRdic habits. 

It appears, then, if our generaJ suggestion meets with 
any acceptance, that what occurred in the deTelopment 
of Hebrew religion was precisely what the Bible tells us 
did occur. This must necessftrily seem highly para- 
doxical to our generation ; but the whole trend of oar 
provisional system makes in favour of the paradox. If 
savage uomadic Israel had the higher religioas concep- 
tions proved to exist among several of the lowest known 
races, these conceptions might be revived by a leader of 
genius. They might, in a crisis of tribal fortunes, become 
the rallying point of a new national sentiment. Ob- 
scured, in some degree, by acquaintance with ' the idols 
of Egypt,' and reetrictod and localised by the very 
national sentiment which they fostered, these conceptions 
were purified and widened far beyond any local, tribal, 
or national restrictions — widened far as the ^mmantia 
momia nmcridi — by the historically unique genius of the 
Prophets. Blended with the doctrine of our Lord, suid 
recommended by the addition of Animism in its pure and 
priceless form — the reward of faith, hope, and charity in 
eternal life — the faith of Israel enlightened the world. 

All this is precisely what occurred, according to the 
Old and New Testaments. All this is just what, on our 
hypothesis, might be expected to occur if, out of the 
many races which, in their meet backward culture, had 
a rude conception of a Moral Creative Being, relatively 
supreme, one race endured the education of Israel, showed 
the comparative indifference of Israel to Antmism and 
ghost gods. listened to the Prophets of Israel, and gave 
birth to a greater than Moses and the Prophets. 

To this result the Logos, as Socrates says, ha.? led us. 
by the path of anthropology. 
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CCNCLUSIOK 

Wb may now glance backward at the path which wa 
h&ve tried to cut. through the jungles of early religions. 
It is not a highway, but the track of a solitary explorer ; 
and this essay pretends to be no more than a sketch — 
not an exhaustive survey of creeds. Its limitations aro 
obvious, but may here be stated. The higher and even 
the lower polythei^mB are only alluded to m passing, our 
object being to keep well in view the coDception of a 
iiapreuie, or practically Supreme, Being, from the lowest 
stages of huiuan culture up to Christianity. In poly- 
theism that conception is necessarily obscured, showing 
itself dimly either in the Prytatiis, or Presidttnt of tfao 
Immortals, such as Zeus; or in Fate, behind and above 
the Immortals ; or in Mr. Max Mutler's Henotheism^ 
where the god addressed— In dra, or Soma, or Agni — is, 
for the moment, envisaged as supremo, and is adored in 
something like a monotheistic spirit ; or, finally, in the 
ethereolised deity of advanced philosophic speculation. 

It hoB not been necessary, for our purpose, to dwell 
on these civilised religions. Granting onr hypothesis of 
an early Huprome Being among savagw, obscured later 
by ancestor- worship and ghoat-gods, bat not often 
absolutely lost to retigiouu tra<ltLion, the barbaric and the 
civilised polytheisms easily take their position in line, 
and are easily intelligible. Space forbids a discussion of 
all known religions; only typical specimens have been 
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selected. Thus, aothmfi; has bera said ol tho religioD 
of the great Chinese empire. It appears to consiBt, on its 
higher plajie. of the worship of Heaven as a great fetish- 
god — a worship which may well have begun in days, ae 
Dr. Brinton says, ' long ere nun had aeked himself. " Aie 
the heavens material and God spiritual?"' — perhaps, 
for all we know, before the idea of ' spirit ' had been 
evolved. Thus, if it contains nothing more aagoisC, the 
Chinese religion is, so far, beneath that of the Zanis, or 
the creed in Taa-roa, in Beings who are etemo], who 
were before earth was or sky was. The Chinese religion 
of Heaven is also coloured by Chinese political conditions ; 
Heaven (Tien) corresponda to the Emperor, and tends to 
be confounded with Shang-ti, the Emperor above. *Dr. 
Lc^o charges Confucius,' says Mr. Tytor, < with an 
inclination to substitute, in his religious teaching, the 
name of Tien, Heaven, for that known to more ancient 
religion, and used in more ancient books— Shang-ti, the 
personal ruling deity.' If so, China too has its ancient 
Supreme Being, who is not a divinised aspect of nature. 

But Mr. Tylor's reading, in harmony with his general 
theory, is different : 

' It seems, rather, that the sage was, in fact, uphold- 
ing the traciition of the ancient faith, thus acting according 
to the character on which he prided himself — that of a 
transmitter, not a maker, a preserver of old Jtnowledge, 
not a new revealer.' ' 

This, of courae, is purely a (juestion of evidence, to be 

settled by Sinologists. If the personal Supreme Being, 
8hang-ti, occupies in older documents the sitoation held 
by Tien (Heaven) in Confucius's later system, why are 
we to say that Confucius, by putting forward Heaven in 
place of Shang-ti, was restoring an older conception ? 

< Prim. Cult. ii. 3SX. 
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Mr. Tyler's affection for his theory leads him, pflrhaps, to 
that opinion ; while my affectiou for my theory leads me 
to prefer documentary evidence in its favonr. 

The qaestion can only be settled by epecialists. As 
matters stand, it eeems to me probable that ancient 
China possessed a Supreme Personal Being, more remote 
and original than Heaven, just as the Zunis do. On the 
lower plane, Chinese religion is overrun, as everyone 
knows, by Animittm and ancestor-worship. This is so 
powerful that it has given rise to a native theory of 
Euhemerism. The departroental dKities of Chinese poly- 
theism are explained hy the CMnese on Eohemeristic 
principles : 

' According to legend, the War God, or Military Sage, 
was once, in human life, a distinguished Boldicr; the 
8wine God waa a hog-breeder who losb his pigs and died 
of sorrow ; the God of Gamblers was un d&Mvi.' ' 

These are not statements of fact, bnt of Chinese 
Enhemeristic theory. On that hypothesis, Confucius 
should now be a god ; but of coiu^e he is not ; his spirit 
is merely localised in his temple, where the Emperor 
worships him twice a year as ancestral spirits are 
worshipped. 

Every theorist will force facts into harmony with his 
system, but I do nob see that the Chinese facts are 
contrary to mine. On the highest plane is either a 
personal Supreme Being, Shang-ti, or there is Tien, Heaven 
(with Earth, parent of men), neither of them necessarily 
owing, in origin, anything to Animism. Then there is 
the political reflection of the Emperor on Beligion (which 
cannot exist where there is no Emperor, King, or Chief, 
and therefore mast be late), there is the animistic rabble 
of spirits ancestral or not, and there is departmental 

< Abrlttgod (rom Prim. Cull. iL 119. 
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polytheiam. The BpiriU are, of coarse, ted and (t 
by men in tha usual symbolical way. Nothing ahovB w 
hints that Shang-ti is meroly an imaginary idealised first 
aacmtor. Indeed, about all such expUuaaiions of the 
Supreme Being (say among the Kornai) as an ide^iied 
imaginary first ancestor, M, R«villc justly obserreG si 
follows : ' Not only have we seen that, in wide regions d 
the DDciTilieed world, tbe worship ol ancestors has invaded 
a domain previously occupied by " Naturism ' * and Animism 
properly bo called, that it is, therefore, posterior to tb«n; 
but, further, we do not understand, in Mr. Spencer's 
eystam, why, in so many plaoes, the first unocstor is tbe 
Maker, if not the Creator of the world, Mastur of life aad 
death, and possessor of divine powers, not held by any d 
his descendants. This proves that it was not the fint 
ancestor who beoamii Ood, in the bcHef of his deacendaots, 
bat much rather the Divine Maker and Beginner of all, 
who, in the creed of his adorers, became the 6i8t 
ancestor.' ' 

Our task has been limited, in this way, m&inly to 
examination of the religion of some of the very lowest 
lacea, and of Uie highest world-religions, such as Judaism. 
The historiciU aspect of ChriBtiiinity, as arising in the Life. 
Death, and Bcsurrcction of our Lord, would demand a 



■ Hutoin riM ReltQioiu, ii. 337. nolo. AL B4t1U«'i sjitem. it wiU b« 
obMirvtu}, diR«ra from mine Iti that h« fiDdi Iha firrt catajra ol tvlicioB ia 
noTthip ol upmCb ot DAtore (natuntrnt) wid ia 'aoimJai) fmipmif m 
oalied,' bj which h« uodtntandj tba instinoiivB. porhApa not lapUlIf 
lormoUuid, tenae that oil thiriKB whftt«v«r are animated and persoiwL I 
i)Ki« vol rvraaihod this aapoct oi boliet ai mueta pnnlinl in ih« Boal 
bnokwahl nwea, and I do doI try to look behind what «r« iiw* biatoricallr 
about earl; laligion. I bo tai aicree with M. lU-villaa* to think tba balief In 
RboaU aad npirita (Mr. TjIot'b ' AmmiHni ') not ndomunly po«lulat«d in 
tbe original ind*taminat« eonceptinii of Urn Supruno Bduff, or gaaanl^, 
Id 'Oiigiiial Goda.' Uut M.B^TiHti n;i, ' L'objot d« la nligisBi 
eat ■<WMaiwDienl on esprit ' (ProUgamfnta, 107}. This doM ns( i 
conaiatant with hii own tboorr. 
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separate treatise. This would, in part, be concerned with 
the attempts to find in the narratives oonceimng our 
Lord, a large admixtare of the mythology and ritrntl 
connected with the sacnficei] Rex Nemorensu, and wbat- 
eTer else survives in our rural Jack-in-thG-Green.' 

After these apologies for the limitations of this essay, 
we may survey the ba^ikward track. We began by 
showing that savages may stumble, and have etumbled, 
on theories not inconsistent with science, fant not till 
recently discovered by science. The electric origin of the 
Aurora Borealis {whether absolutely certain or not) was 
an example ; another w»i8 the efficacy of ' suggestion,' 
especially for curative purposes. It was, therefore, hinted 
that, if savages blundered (if you please) into a beUef in 
God and the Soul, however obscurely envisaged, these 
belieia were not therefore necessarily and essentially 
false. We then stated our purpose of examining the 
alleged supernormal phenomena, savage or civilised, 
which, on Mr. Tyler's hypothesis, help to originate the 
conception of 'apirits.' We defended the nature of our 
evidence, aa before anthropologists, by shovnng that, for 
the savage belief in the supemomml phenomena, we have 
e.TacUy the kind of evidence on which all anthropolo^cal 
science reposes. The relative weakness of that evidence, 
our need of more and butter evidence, we would be the 
very last to deny, indeed it is part of our case. Our 
GXJsting evidence will hardly support any theory of religion. 
Anyone who is in doubt on that head has only to read 
M. E^viUe'a 'Lea ReUgions des Peuples Non-Civilisfe, ' 
nnder the heads ' MSlanesiens,' ' Mincopies,' 'Les Aus- 
trahens' (ii. 116-143), when he will observe that this 
eminent French authority is ignorant of the facts about 
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these races here produced. Id 188:* they had not come 
within his ken. Such minate and carefnl inqutriee by 
men closely intimate with the peoples concerned, as Dr.| 
Codrington's, Mr. Howitt's, Mr. Man's, and the autbori- 
ties compiled by Mr. Brongh Smyth, were unfamiliar to 
M. R^ville. Thus, iu turn, new facts, or facta unknown 
to us, may upset my theory. This peril is of the essence 
of BcientJfic theorising on the history of religion. 

Having thus justified our evidence for the savage belit^ 
ID Hupemormal phenomena, aH before anthropoIogirtB, 
we turned to a coiu't of psychologists in defence of oar 
evidence for the fact of exactly the same supemorma] 
phenomena in civilised experience. We pointed out that 
for subjective psychological experiences, say of tele- 
pathy, we had precisely the same evidence as all non- 
experimental psychology must and does rest upon, Nay, 
we have even experimental evidence, in experiments in. 
thought-transference. We have chiefly, however, state-' 
mcnts of subjective experience. For the coincidence of 
Buch experience with unknown events we have such 
evidence as, in practical life, is admitted by courts ol_ 
law. 

Experimental psychologj-, of course, relies on M 
ments conducted under the eyes of the expert, lea 
example, by hypnotism or otherwise, under Dr. Hack 
Tnke, Professor James, M. Richet, M. Janet. The evi- 
dence is the conduct rather than the Btatements of tha 
subject. There is also physiological experiment, by vivi- 
seetioii (I regret to say) and post-mortem disaectioD. 
But non-esperimental psychology reposes on the sell- 
cxamination of the student, and on the statements of 
psychological experiences made to him by persons whom 
he thinks he can trust. The psychologist, however, if ha 
be. as Mr. Gallon says, ' unimaginative in the strict but 
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unusual sense of that ambignoas word,' needs Mr.Qalton's 
' word of warning.' He is asked 'to resist a too {requent 
tendency to assume that the minds of every other sane 
and healthy person most be like his own. The psyoho- 
lo^3t shoald inquire into the minds of others as he sbonld 
into those of animals of different races, and be prepared to 
find much to which his own experience can afford little 
if any clue' ' Mr. Gftlton had to warn the unimaginative 
psychologist in this way, because he was about to unfold 
his discovery of the faculty which presents numbers to 
some mindH as visualieed coloured numerals, * so vivid as 
to be undistinguishable from reality, except by the aid 
of occidental circumstanceB.' 

Mr. Galton also found in his inquiries that occasional 
hallucinations of the sane are much more pievnlent than 
he had supposed, or than science had ever taken into 
accomit. Ail this was entirely new to psychologists, 
many of whom stilt (at least many popular psychologists 
of the press) appear to be unacquainted with the circum- 
stances. One of them informed me, quite gravely, that 
* ht never had an hallucination,' therefore — his mind 
being sane and healthy — the inference seemed to be that 
no sane and healthy mind was ever hallucinated. Mr. 
Gftlton hftfl replied to that argument ! His reply covers, 
logicskUy, the whole field of psychological faculties little 
regarded, for example, by Mr. Sully, who is not e:cactly 
an imaginative psychologist. 

It covers the whole field of antomattsm (as in auto- 
matic writing) perhaps of the divining rod, certainly of 
crystal visions and of occasional hallucinations, as Mr. 
Oalton, in this last case, expressly declares. PsychologistR 
at least need not be told that such faculties cannot, any 
more than other human faculties, be always evoked for 

• /. ^. r. z. as. 
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study and experiment. Oar evidence for these fftcaltie» 
and experiences, then, is usually of the class on which the 
psychologist relies. But, when the pftychologist, followbg 
Iieibaitz, 8ir William Hamilton, and Kant, diecusses the 
Snbconscioua (for example, knowledge, offcon complex and 
abundant, unconsciousty acquired) we demonstrated by 
examples that the psychologist will contentedly repose on 
evidence which is not evidence at all. He will swallow 
an ondated, unlocaliaed legend of Coleridge, reaching 
Coleridge on the testimony of rumour, and told at leaafe 
twenty yeani after the unverified occurrencee. Nay, tba 
psychologist will never dream of procuring contempo- 
rary evidcnco for &Qch a monstrous statcmont as thafc 
an ignorant German wench unconsciously acquired and 
afterwards subcoDBciously reproduced hnge can ties of 
dead languages, by virtue of having casually heard a i 
former master recite or read aloud from Hebrew and G-reekH 
bookH. This legend dn psychologists accept on no evidence 
at all, because it illustrates a theory which is, doubtless, a 
very good theory, though, in this case, ctuxied to an ex 
■imagination boggles at.' 

Here the psychologist may reply that much 
evidence will content him for a fact to which 
possesses, at least, analogies in accredited experience, 
than for a tact (say telepathic cryBtal-ganng) to which 
he knows, in experience, nothing aualogous. Thus, (or 
the iu)-th)cal German handmaid, he has the analogy of 
languages learned in childliood, or paeisages got np by i 
rote, being forgotten and brought back to ordiuary con- fl 
ftcioQS memory, or delirious memory, daring an illness, 
or shortly before death. Strong in these analogies, the 
psychologist will venture to accept a case of language 
■not leamad, but reproduced in delirious memory, OQ no 
evidence at all. But, not possessing anal<^es (or tcle- 
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pathic crystal-gaziQfi, he will probably decline to examine 
ours. 

I would first draw hiK attcution to the difference 
between revived memory of a language once known 
{Breton uid Welsh in known examples), or learned by 
rote (as Greek, in an anecdote of Goethe's), and verbal 
reproduction of a language not known or learned by rote, 
but overheard — each passage probably but once^as some- 
body recited fragments. In this instance (that of the 
mythical maid) ' the difficulty .... is that the original 
impressions had not the strength — that is, the distinct- 
ness— of the reproduction. An unknown language over- 
heard is a mere sound ... .' ' 

The distinction here drawn ia so great and obvionfi 
that for proof of the German girl's case we need better 
evidence than Coleridge's rumour of a rumour, cited, as it 
is, by Hamilton, Maadsley, Carpenter, Du Prel, and the 
common ran of manuals. 

Not that I deny, a pHor^i, the possibility of Coleridge's 
story. As Mr, Huxley says, 'strictly speaking, I am 
unaware of anything that has a right to the title of an 
"impossibility," except a contradiction in terms.'" To 
the horror oE some of his admirers, Mr. Huxley would not 
call the existence of demons and demoniacal possession 
'impossible.'* Mr. Huxley was no blind follower of 
Home. I, too, do not call Coleridge's tale ' impoBsible,* 
but, unlike the psychologists, 1 refuse to accept it on 
' Bardolph's security.' And I contrast their conduct, 
in swallowing Coleridge's legend, with their refusal (if 
they do refuse) to fbccept the evidence for the anto- 
matic writing of not-consciously-known languages (as 
ol eleventh-century French poetry and prose by Mr. 

* HuKj'. Kate to Dn Prol. I'hiloioph^ of Uysticiam, U. 19. 

* SeMtu* attd ChrMia% !IV«uIifioM. p. VJ7. • Op. 6il. p. Ifl6. 
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Schiller), or their refusal (if they do refose) to look st 
the evidence for telepathic crystal-gaztDg, or any other 
snpemorma! oxfaibitiona of (acuity, attested by living 
and hoDourable persons. 

I wish I saw a way for orthodox unim&j^iuative psycho- 
logy oat of its dilemma. 

After oSerinr^ to anthropologists and psychologists- 
those considerations, which I purposely reiterate, ve 
ex&miDed historically the relations of science to 'the 
marrcllous,' showing for example how Hume, following 
his a priori theory of the impossible, would have declinod 
to investigate, because they were ' miraculous,' certain 
occurrences which, to Charcot, were ordinary incidents in 
medical experience. 

We next took up and criticised tliu anthropologioal 
theory of religion as expounded by Mr. Tylor. We th«& 
collected from his work a series of alleged supernormal 
phenomena in savage belief, aJI making for the foundation 
of animistic nsligion. Through several chapters we 
porsaed the study of these phenomena, choosing savage 
instances, and setting beside them civilised testimony to 
facts of experience. Our conclusion was that BDch 
civilified experiences, if they occurred, as they ore 
oiiiversally said to do, among savages, would help to 
originate, and would very strongly support the savage 
doctrine of souls, the base of religion in the theory of 
English anthropologiEts. But apart from the savage 
doctrine of 'spirits' (whether they exist or not), the 
evidence points to the existence of human faculties not 
allowed for in the cmreot systems of materialism. 

We next turned from the subject o£ sapemormal 
experiences to the admitted facts about early religion. 
Granting the belief in souls and ghosts and spirits, 
however attained, how was the idea of a Supreme Being 
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to be evolved out of that belief? We showed that, taking 
the creed as found in the lowest races, the processes pat 
forward by aDthropoIogists could cot account for its 
evolution. The facta would cot lit into, but contradicted, 
the anthropological theory. The necessary social con- 
ditions postolated were cot tonad in places where the 
belief is found. Nay, the necessary social conditions for 
the evolution even of ancestor-worship were confoBSodly 
not found where the supposed oltimate result of anceatur- 
worship, the belief in a Supreme Being, flourished abun- 
dantly. 

Again, the belief in a Supreme Being, ex hypothtn 
the latest in evolution, therefore the luoivt potent, was 
often shelved and half forgotten, or neglected, or ridiculed, 
where the belief in Animism (ex kypotkcai the earlier) 
woe in fall vigour. We demonstrated by facts that 
Anthropology hod simplified her task by ignoring that 
essential feature, the prevalent alliance of eihic$ with 
religion, in the creed of the lowest and least developed 
races, Here, happily, we have not only the evidence of 
on earnest animist, Mr. Im Thum, on our side, bnt that 
of a distinguished Semitic scholar, the late Mr. BoUirtson 
Smith. * We see that even in its rudest forms Beligion 
was a moral force, the powers that man reveres were on 
the side of social order and moral law ; and the fear of 
the goda was a motive to enforce the laws of society, 
which were also the laws of morality.' ' WellhauKen has 
already been cited to the some effect. 

However, the facts proving that much of the Deca- 
logue and a large element of Christian ethics are divinely 
sanctioned in savage religion are more potent than the 
most learned opinion on that side. 

Our next step was to examine in detail aeveral reli- 

■ B»iifioa of Uu StmiUa, p. M. 
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gions oE the most remote and backward rac«s, of races 
least contaminated with ChristiOiU or Islamite teaching. 
Our evidence, when possible, was derived from ancient 
and secret tribal mysteries, and sacred native hymns. 
We found a relatively Supreme BeJni;, a Creator, sanc- 
tioning morality, and nnpmpitiated by eacrificc, among 
peoples who go in dread of ghosts and wizvds. but do 
not always worship ancestors. Wo showed that the 
anthropological theory of the evolution of God out of 
ghostn in no way explains the facts in the savage con- 
ception of a Supreme Being. We then argued that the 
notion of 'spirit,' derived from ghost-belief, was not 
logically needed for the conception of a Supremo Being 
in its earliest form, was detrimental to the conception, 
and, by much evidence, was denied to be part of the 
conception. The Supreme Being, thus regarded, may be 
(though ho camiot historically be shown to be) prior to 
the first notion of ghost and separable souls. 

We then traced the idea of such a Supreme Being 
through the creeds of races rising in the scale of material 
culture, demonstrating that he was thrust aside by the 
competition of ravenous but serviceable ghosts, ghost- 
gods, and shades of kingly ancestors, with their magic 
and their bloody rites. These rites and the animistic 
conception behind them were next, in rare cases, re- 
flected or refracted back on the Supreme Eternal. Aris- 
tocratic institutions fostered polytheism with the old 
Supreme Being obscured, or superseded, or enthroned as 
Empcror-God, or King-God. We saw how, and in what 
sense, the old degeneration theory could be defined and 
defended. We observed traces of degeneration in certain 
archaic aspects of the faith in Jehovah ; and we proved 
that (given a tolerably pure low savage belief in a Supreme 
Being) that belief nmst degenerate, mider social condi* 
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tions, OB civilisation advanced. Next, stadying what we 
may call the restoration of Jehovah, ander the great 
Prophets of Israel, we noted that they, and Israel gene- 
rally, were strangely indifferent to that pricclc-ss aspect of 
Animism, the care for the future happiness, as condiUoned 
by the conduct of the individaal sool. That aspect had been 
neglected neither by the popular instinct nor the priestly 
and philosophic reflection of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
ChriBtianity, last, combined what was good in Animism, 
the care for the individual eon) as an immortal spirit 
under eternal responsibilities, with the One righteoas 
Eternal of prophetic Israel, and go ended the long, intri- 
cate, and mysterious theological education of humanity. 
Such is our theory, which does not, to ns, appear to lack 
evidence, nor to be inconsistent (as the anthropologica] 
theory is apparently inconsistent) with the hjFpotheeis of 
evolution. 

All this, it most bo emphatically insisted on. is pro- 
potmdcd ' under all reserves.' While these four stages, 
say (1) the Australian unpropitiated Moral Being, 

(2) the African neglected Being, still somewhat moral, 

(3) the relatively Supreme Being involved in human 
sacrifice, as in Polyneda, and (4) the Moral Being rein- 
stated philosophically, or in Israel, do suggest steps in 
evolution, we desire to base no hard-and-fast system of 
ascending and descending degrees upon our present evi- 
dence. The real object ia to show that facts may be 
regarded in this light, as well as in the Ught thrown by 
the anthropological theory, in the hands whether of Mr. 
Tyler, Mr. Bpencer, M. IWville, or Mr. Jevons, whose 
interesting work comes nearest to our provisional hypo- 
thesis. We only ask for euspense of iudgment, and for 
hesitation in accepting the dogmas of modem manual- 
makers. An exception to them certainly appears to be 
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Mr. Clodd. if we may safely &ttributa to him a reviev 
(signed C.) of Mr. Grant AJIen's' Evolution of the Ideaol 
God/ 

' We fear that all our spcculabioos will nuuain sum- 
maries of probabilities. No docuuK>nts ace extant to 
enlighten us ; we have only mobile, complex and oon- 
(oBod ideas, incarnate in eccentric, often coDtradic 
theories. That thiK character attaches to snch ie 
should keep us on guard against fruning theories wboae 
symmetry is sometimes their condemnation ' (' Daily 
Chronicle,' December 10, 1897). 

Nothing excites my own suspicion of my proviaioml 
hypothesis more than its symmetry. It really seems to 
fit the fikctEi, as they appear to me, too neatly. I would 
suggest, however, that ancient aarage sacred byiooa, and 
practices iu the itij-stcriuH, are really rather of the oatore 
of ' documents ; ' more so, at least, than the casoal 
obsorvBtions of eomo travellers, or the gossip extracted 
from natives much in contact with Europeans. 

Supposing that the arguments in this essay met with 
some acceptance, what effect would they have, if any, on 
our thoughts about rehgion? What is their practical 
tendency'^ The least dubious effect would bo, I hope, to 
prcvouL us from accepting the anthropological theory of 
religion, or any other theory, as a foregone conclosion. I 
have tried to show how dim is onr knowledge, how weak^ 
often, is oar evidence, and that, finding among the lowest 
savages all the elements of all religions already developed 
in different degrees, we cannot, historically, say that one 
ia earlier than another. This point of priority we cao 
never historically settle. If wo met savages with ghosts 
and no gods, we could not be fiure but that they once 
possessed a God, and forgot liim. If we met savages with 
a God and do ghosts, we coold not be historically certain 
that a higher had not obliterated a lower creed. For 
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these reaBons dogmatic decisioas about the origin of 
religion eeem unworthy of science. Tbey will appear yet 
more futile to any titudent who goes bo far with me as to 
doubt whether the highest gods of the lowest races could 
be developed, or can bo shown to have been developed, by 
way of the ghost-theory. To him who reaches this poiat 
the whole animistic doctrine of ghosts as the one germ of 
religion will appear to be imperilled. The main practical 
result, thao, will be hesitation about accepting the latest 
scientific opinion, even when hacked by great names, and 
published in little primers. 

On the hypothesis here offered to criticism there are 
two chief sources of Geligion, (1) the belief, how attained 
we know not.' in a powerful, moral, eternal, omniscieDt 
Father and Jud|;t* of luen ; ('2) the belief (probably 
developed oat of experiences normal and supernormal) in 
somewhat of ma,a which may survive the grave. This 
^cond belief ia not, logically, needed as given material 
for the first, in its apparently earliest form. It may, for 
all we know, be the later of the two beliefs, chrono- 
logically. But this belief, too, was necessary to roUgion ; 
first, as Bnally supplying a formula by which advancing 
intellects could conceive of the Mighty Being involved in 
the former creed ; next, as elevating man's conception of 
his own nature. By the second belief he becomes the 
child of the Clod in whom, perhaps, he already trusted, 
and in whom he has his being, a being not destined to 
perish with the death of the body. Man is thus not only 
the child but the heir of God, a ' nurseling of immortality,' 
capable of entering into eternal life. On the moral in- 
fluence of this belief it is superHuoua to dwell. 

From the most backward rac:es historically known to 
us, to those of our own status, all have been more or less 
' The hTpothnli of St. rftul soome nol the moit onulisfbotor/. 
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washed by the waters of this double stream of religion. 
The Hebrews, as far as our information goes, were chiefly 
uiflueDc«d by the first belief, tlic faith in the Eternal ; 
and had comparatively slight interest in whatever pos- 
tbnmoas fortunes might await individaal eooJs. Other 
civilised peoples, say tho Greeks, extended the second, or 
animistic theory, into forms of beautiful fantasy, the 
material of art. Yet both in Greece and Rome, as we leam 
from the ' Republic ' (Books i. iii.) of Plato, and from the 
whole scope of the poem of Lncretius, and from the 
Painted Porch at Delphi, answering to the frescoes of the 
Pisan Campo Santo, thyre existed, among the people, what 
was unknown to the Hebrews, an extreme anxiety about 
the posthumous fortunes and possible punishment of the 
individaal sonl. A kind of pardoners and indnlgenoe< 
■sellers made a living out of that anxiety in Greece. Foe 
the Greek pardoners, who testify to an interest in the 
(ntare happiness of the sonl not found in Israel. Mr. Jevons 
may be cited : 

' The agyrfes professed by means of his rites to purify 
men from the sins they had themselves committed . . . and 
so to HOcurt^ to those whom he purilied an exemption from 
the evil lot in the next world which awaited those who were 
not initiated.' 'A magic mirror' (crystal-gazing) 'wiB 
among his properties.' ' 

In Kgypt a moral life did not saffice to seenn 
immortal reward. Tliere was also required knowledge 
of the spells that baffle the demons who, in Amenti, as 
in tho Bed Indian and Polynesian Hades, lie in wait 
for souIb. That knowledge was contained in copies of 
the Book of the Dead — the gagncpain of priesta and 
scribes. 

Early Israel, having, as far as we know, a singular 
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lack of interest in the future of the soul, was bom to give 
hiniBelf up to developing, ondisturbed, the theistic con- 
ception, the belief in a righteous Eternal. 

Polytheism everj-where — in Greece esiieciaJly — held of 
the animiatic coaceptioa, with its freakish, corruptible 
deities. Greek philosophy could h&rdly restore that 
Eternal for whom the Prophets battled in Israel ; whom 
some of the lowest savages know and fear ; whom the 
animistic theory or cult everywhere obscnres with its 
crowd of hungry, cruel, interested, food-propitiated ghost- 
gods. In the reli','ion of our Lord and the Apostles the 
two currents of faith in one righteous God and care for 
the individual soul were purified and combined. ' God is 
a Spirit, and they who woraliip Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth.' Man also is a spirit, and, as such, 
in in the hands of a God not lo be propitiated by man's 
sacrifice or monk's ritnal. We know how this doctrine 
was again disturbed by the Ajiimism, in effect, and by 
the sacrifice and ritual of the Medieval Church. Too 
eager ' to be all things to all men,' the august and bene- 
ficent Mother of Christendom readmitted the earlier 
Ajiimtsm in new forms of saint -worship, pilgrimage, and 
popular ceremonial — things apart from, but commonly 
supposed to he substitutes for, righteousness of life and 
the selflessness enjoined in savage mysteries. For the 
softness, no less than for the hardness of men's hearts, 
these things were ordained : such as masses for the 
beloved dead. 

Modem thought has deanthropomorphised what was 
left of anthropomorphic in religion, and, in the end, haa 
loft us for God, at most, 'a stream ol tendency making 
for righteouBness," or an energy unknown and unknow- 
able — the ghost of a ghost. For the f > " ' 
belief in which man raised bimseU 
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and, more or less, in ethical standing, is left to v a 
□egation or a wistful doabt. 

To this part of modem scientific teaching the «u)iB 
position of this essay suggests a demurrer. By aid ol il» 
tradition of and belief in supemomial phenomena amoq 
the low raccH, by attested phenomena of the same kindi 
of experience among the higher raceK, I have ventondtc 
try to suggest that * we are not merely brain ; ' that oil 
has his part, wo know not how, in we know not whftt— 
has faculties and vision scarcely conditioned by the limito 
of his normal pnrriew. The evidence of all this dnb 
with matters often trivial, like tbe electric sparks rubbed 
from the deer's hide, which yet are cognate with as 
illimitable, essential potency of the universe. Not betB| 
able to explain away these facts, or, in this place, to oAr 
what would necesRsrily be a premature theory of than, 
I regard them, though they seem ahadowy, as grounds 
of hope, or, at leafit, as tokens that men need not nt 
despair. Not now for the first time have weak th iry 
of tbe earth been chosen to confound things strong. }4<ff I 
have men of this opinion been always the -weakest ; not 
among the feeblest are Socrates, Pascal, Napoleon, 
Cromwellj Charles Gordon, St. Theresa, and Jeanne . 
d'Arc. 

I 6m perfectly aware that the 'superstitiousncaa* 
of the earlier part of this essay must injure any effect 
which the argument of the latter part might possibly 
produce on critical opinion. Yet that argument in no 
way depends on what we think aboot the phenomena — 
normal, supernormal, or illusory^on which the theory of 
ghoRt, soul, or spirit may have been based. It exhibits 
religion as probably beginning in a kind of Theism, which 
is then superseded, in some degree, or even corrupted, 
by Animism in all its varieties. Finally, the exclasive 
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Theism of Israel receives its complement in a purified 
Animism, and emerges ae Christianity. 

Quite apart, too, from any favourable conclusion 
which may, by some, be drawn from the phenomena, and 
quite apart from the more general opinion that all mo- 
dem instances are compact of imposture, malobservation, 
mythcpoeic memory, and superatitious bias, the systematic 
comparison of civilised and savage behefs and alleged 
experiences of this kind cannot wisely be neglected by 
Anthropology. Humani nihil a se aiienum putat. 
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APPENDIX A 

OPPOSITIONS OF SCIENCE 

The moBt elaborate reply to tbe arguments for telepathy, 
based on the Report of the Census of Hallucinations, is 
that of Here Parish, in his ■ Hallucinatiouaand nUisions." ' 

Herr Pariah is, at present, opposed to the theory that 
tho Census establishes a telepathic cause in tho go-called 
' coincidental ' stories, ' put forward,' bh he saya, ' with due 
reserve, and based on an astonishing mass of materials, 
to 8ome extent critically handled.' 

He first demurs to an allowance of twelve hours 
for the coincidence of halhicination and death ; but, if 
we reflect that twelve hours is little even in a year, 
coincidences within twelve hours, it may be admitted, 
donnent d penaer, even il we reject the theory that, 
granted a real telepathic impact, it may need time and 
quiet for its development into a complete hallucination. 
We need not linger over the very queer cases from 
Munich, as these are not in tlie selected thirty of the 
Report. Herr Parish then dwells on that hallucination 
of taemory, in which we feel as if everything that is going 
on had happened before. It may have occurred to moat 
of us to be reminded by some association of ideas during 
the day, of some dream of the previous night, which we 
had forgotten. For instance, lookiug ibt a brook, from a 
bridge, and thinking of how I would fish it, I remem- 
bered that I bad dreamed, on the previous night, of 
casting a fly for practice, on a lawn. Nobody would 
think of disputing the fact that 1 really had such a dream, 
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forgot it and remembered it when reminded of it by uk- 
cifttion of ideas. Bat if the forgotten dream had be^ ' ful- 
filled/ and been r<H»ll«d to memory only in tbe tnomcct 
of folfilmcnt, Bcience would deny that I ever had sach a 
dream at all. The alleged dream would be described as 
an ' hallucination of memory.' Something occurrinR. it 
won]d be said, I had the not very nnusual sensation, ' Thit 
has occurred to me before,' and the sensation 'wotild become 
a false luemnr)' that it had occurred — in a dream. Tbu 
theory will be advanced, I think, not when an ordiout 
dream is recalled by a waking experience, bnt only whni 
the dream coincides with and forcrong that experience, 
which is a thing that dreams have no business to 
do. Sach coincidoDtaJ dreams are nece-ssarily ' false 
memories,' itcientifically npeaking. Now. how does tfaii 
theory of false memory bear on coincidental hallacina- 

tioDB ? 

The insaae, it socms. are apt to have the falae 
memory ' This occurred before,' and then to say thai the 
event was revealed to them in a vision.' Tbe inaaue may 
be recommended to make a note of the vision, and hava it 
properly attested, be/ore the event. The same remad 
applies to the ' presentiments ' of the sano. But it does 
nut apply if Jones tells me ' I saw my great aant laat 
night,' and if nowe comes a/ter this remark that Jones's 
liunt died, on that night, in Timbuctoo. Yet Hen 
Parish (p. 382) seems to think that tbe argument of 
fallacioux memory comes in pat, even when an hallucina- 
tion has been reported to another person be/ore its fulfil- 
ment. Of coarse all depends on the veracity of tlie 
narrator and tbe person to whom he told his tale. To 
take a case given : ' Brown. s»y, travelling with his wile, 
dreams thrvt a mad dog bit his boy at home on the elbow. 
He tells his wife. Arriving at home Brown finds that it 
vae so. Herr Parish appears to argue thus : 

Brown dreamed nothing at all, but he gets excited 
when he hears the bad news at home ; he thinks, by false 
memory, that he has a recollection of tl, be says to his 
wife, ' My dear, didn't I tell you, last night, I had dreaoted 
all this ? ' and his equally excited wife replies, ' True, mj 
Brown, you did, and I said it was only one of your 
dreams.' And both now believe that the dream occurred. 
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ii« is very plaasible, is it not? only science woald not 

^«&y anytbiiif;: about it it the dream hadnotboan fulfilled — 

if Brown hud r^iuarkod, ' K^ad, my dear, seeing that 

horse reminds me that I was dreaming last night of 

driving in a dog-eart.' For then Brown was not excited. 

Kone of this exqaisite reasoning as to dreams applies 
to waking hallucinations, reported before the alleged co- 
incidence, unless we accept a collective hallucination of 
memory in Reer or neers, and al^o in the pereon.s to whom 
their Btory was told. 

But, it ifi obvious, memory is apt to become mytho- 
pueic, BO far as to exa^erate closeness of coincidence, 
and to add romantic details. We do not need Herr 
Parish to tell us that; we meet the circnmstance in all 
narratives from memory, whatever the topic, even in Herv 
Parish's own writings. 

We must admit that the public, in ghostly, as in all 
narratives on all topics, is given to ' fanciful addenda.' 
Therefore, as Herr Parish justly remarks, we should 
'maintain a very sceptical attitude to all accounts' of 
veridical haUncinations. ' Not that we should dismiss 
them as old wives' fables — an all too common method — or 
ev&Q doubt the narrator's good faith.' Wo should treat 
them like tales of big lish that get away ; sometimes there 
is good corroborative evidence that they really were big 
fish, sometimes not. We shall return to these false 
memories. 

Was there a coincidence at all in the Society's cases 
printed in theCentfua? Horr Parish thinks three of the 
selected twenty-six caseH very duhions. In one case is a 
possible margin of four daye, another (wrongly numbered 
l^ the way) does not occur at all among the twenty- 
aix. In the third, Herr Parish is wrong in his state- 
ment.' This is a lovely example of the sceptical slip&bod, 
and, accompanied by tnu miscitation of the second case, 
shows that inexactitude is not all on the aide of the seers. 
However the case is not very good, the two percipients 
fancying that the date of the event was less remote than 
it really was. Unluckily Herr Parish only criticises 
these three cases, how accurately we have remarked. He 
had no room for more. 

Herr Parish next censures the probable Belection of 

• p. M7, Mr. Simi, PrMMtttHj^l, i. UO. 
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good cases by collectors, on which the editors of tbe 
Census havo nlrcndy made obRervatiotiB, as they have alv> 
made large atlowauccs tor this cause of error. He then 
offers the astoniHhinj; statemont that, ' m the view of the 
English authors, a view which is, of course, assumed in 
all calciUations of tho kind, an hallucination persisu 
equally long in the memory ajid is equally readily recalled 
in reply to a question, whether the experience made but 
a tilight imprvssiou on the percipient, or affect^ liim 
deeply, as would he the case, for instance, if the hallu- 
cination had been found to coincide with the death of a 
near relative or friend.' ' This assertion of Ucrr Parish's 
is so erroneous that the Heport expre«Mly says ' as yean 
recede into the distance,' the proportion of the liallucini- 
lions that are remembered in tliem to those which are 
forgotten, or at least ignored, 'is very large.' Again. 
' HoUucinations of the mot^t impressive class will not 
only be bettor remembered than others, but wilt, we may 
reasonably suppose, be more often mentioned by the 
peryipicnts to their friends.' ' 

Vet Herr Parish avers that, in all calculations, it is 
assumed that hallucinations are equally rtvidily recalled 
whether impressive or not I Once more, the Keport says 
{p. 246), ' It is not the case * that coincidental (and im- 
pressive) hallucinations are as easily subject to oblivion 
u8 non-coincidental, and non-impressive ones. The 
editors therefore multiply the non -coincidental cases by 
four, arguing that no coincidental cases (hits) are for- 
gotten, while throe out of four non-coincidcntals (misses) 
are forgotten, or may be supposed likely to be foi]gotteQ- 
Immediately after declaring that the English aatfaors 
suppose all hallucinaticna to be equally well remembered 
(wnich is the precise reverse of what they do say), Hexr 
Parish admits that the authors moJtiply the misses by 
four, ' influenced by otbcr considcratioDS ' (p. 2tJ9). By 
what other considerations ? They give their reason (that 
very reason which they decline to entertein, says Herr 
Parish), namely, that misses are four times as Ukely to 
be forgotten as hits. ' To go into the reason for adopting 
this plan would lead us too far,' he writes. Why, ii is 
the very reason which, bo says, does not find favour with 
the English authors t 
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_ How carioosly remote from being ' coincidental ' with 
plain factK, oi: ' veridical ' at all, h this scientilic crtticisiD I 
Herr Parish says that a 'view' (which does not exist) is 
' of course assumed in all calculations ; ' and, on the very 
same page, he says that it is not assumed ! ' The witnesses 
ol the report^nflueaced, it is trae, by other coneidoiu- 
tions' (which is not the case), 'have sought to turn the 
point of this objection by multiplying the whole number 
•of (non-coincidental) cases by four,' Then the ' view ' is 
not ' assumed in all calculations,' as Herx Parish has joat 
asserted. 

What led Herr Parish, on honourable and clear- 
headed critic, into this maze of incorrect and contradic- 
tory assertions'^ It is interesting to try to trace the 
causes of such non-veridical illusions, to find the points 
da rephre of these literary hallucinations. One may 
suggest that when Herr Pariah ' recast the chapters' oi 
his German edition, aa he says in his preface to the 
English version, he accidentally left in a passage based 
on an earlier paper by Mr. Gumey,' not observing that it 
was no longer accurate or appropriate. 

After this odd passage, Herr Parish argues that a 
' veridical ' hallucination is regarded by the English 
authors as ' coincidental,' even when external circum- 
stancGs have made that very hallucination a probable 
occurrence by producing ' tension of the corresponding 
nerve element groups.' That is to say, a person is in a 
condition — a nervous condition — Ukely, a priori, to beget 
an hallncinaCion. An hallucination is begotten, quite 
naturally ; and so, if it happens to coincide with an 
event, the coincidence should not count — it is purely 
fortuitous.' 

Here is an example. A lady, facing an old sideboard, 
saw a Enend, with no coat on, and in a waietcoat with a 
back of ahiny material. Within an hour she was taken 
to where her friend lay dying, without a coat, and in a 
waistcoat with a shiny back.' Here is the scientific 
■explanation of Herr Parish : 'The shimmer of a reflect- 
ing surface [the sideboard ?] fomied the occasion for the 
hallucinatory emergence of a subconsciously perceived 
ahittij black waistcoat [quotation incorrect, of course], and 
-an individual subcnnarinnsly assoniaterl with that impres- 
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sion.* ' I ajik any lady whether she, conscionsly or 

aubconsciooaly, BAsociates the men site knows with the 
backs of their waistcoats. Ht*rr Pariah's would be a 
brilliantly satisfactory explanation if it were only true 
to the printed words that lay under bis eyes when he 
wrote. There waa no ' ahin^ black waistcoat * in tlie 
case, but a waistcoat with a shiny back. Gentlemen, and 

Eeroecially old gentlemen who go about in bath-chaiis 
(Ilka the man in this story), don't habitually take.* off their 
coats and Hhow the backs of their waistcoats to ladies of 

kcineteen in England. And, if Herr Parish ha4 cared to 
read his case, he would have found it expressly stated 
that the lady ' had nerer seen the man without hia coat' 
(and so could not associate him with an impresaion o( a 
shiny bock to his waistcoat) till a/Ur the hallncinatioD, 

J when she saw him coatlesH on his death-bed. In thia 
instance Herr Parish had an hallucinatory memory, all 
wrong, of the page under bis eyes. The case is got rid 
of, then, by aid of the ' fanciful addenda,' to which Herr 
Parish justly objects. He first gives the facts incorrectly, 
and then c:ipla]n8 an occurrence which, as reported by 
him, did not occur, and wa.s not asserted to occur. 

I confefis that, if Herr Parish's version were as correct 
as it is essentially inaccurate, his explanation would leava 
me doubtful. For the circumstances were that the old 

frentlenian of the story lunched daily with the young 
ady's mother. Hupposu that f^he was familiar (which 
le was not) with the shiny back of his waistcoat, sdU, 
Fafae saw him daily, and daily, too, was in the way of 
[seeing the (hypothetically) shiny surface of the sideboard. 
That being the case, she had, every day, the malenaii, 
subjective and objective, of the hallucination. Yet it only 
occurred Q7icf, and then it precisely coincided with the 
death agony of Ihe old gentleman, and with his coatlsfli . 
condition. Why only that once? Cest i^ U mirtxcU ft 
'How much for this little veskil?' as the man asked 
David Copperfield. 

Herr Parish next invents a cause for an hallucina- 
tion, which, I myself think, ought not to have been 
reckoned, because the percipient had been sitting up with 
the sick man. This he would cla«s as a ' suspicious ' case. 
But, even granting him his own way of handling the 
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Statistics, he would still have far too large a proportion 
of coincidences for the laws ot chance to allow, il we are 
to go by these statistics at all. 

His next argument practically is that hallucinations 
are always only a kind of dreams.' He proves this by 
the large number of coincideDtal hallucinations which 
occurred in eloepy circumstanceB. One man went to bed 
eauly, and woke up early; another was 'roused from 
Bleep ; ' two ladies were sitting up in bed, gi%'ing their 
babies noarishmeat ; a timu was reading a newspaper on 
a sofa ; a lady was lying awake at seven in the morning ; 
and there are eight other Enghah cases of people 
'awake' in bed during an haUucmation. Now, in Dr. 
Parish's opinion, we must argue that they were not awake, 
or not much ; bo the halluci nations were mere dreams. 
Dreams are so numerous that coincidences in dreams 
can be got rid of as pure flukes. People may say, to be 
anre, ' I am used to dreams, and don't regard them ; this 
was something solitary tn my experience.' But we must 
not mind what people nay. 

Yet I fear we muat mind what they say. At least, we 
must remember that sleeping dreams are, of all things, 
most easily forgotten ; while a ftill<bodied hallucination, 
when we, at least, believe ourselves awake, seems to us 
on a perfectly difiurent plane of impressiveness, and 
(experto crede) is really very diffieiilt to forget. Herr 
Pariah cannot be allowed, therufort--, to use the regular 
eighteenth -century argument^' All dreams ! ' For the 
two sorts of dreams, in sleep and in apparent wakefulness, 
seem, to the subject, to differ in kind. And they really 
do differ in kind. It is the essence of the every night 
dream that we arc nnconscious of our actual soiroundiDgs 
and conscious of a fantastic environment. It is the 
essence of wideawakeness to be conscious of our actual 
soiroundingB. In the ordinary dream, nothing actual 
competes with its visions. When we are conscioTis of 
our surroundings, everything actual dues compute with 
any hallucination. Therefore, an hallucination which, 
when we are conscious of our material envirormient, does 
compete with it in reality, is diffarent in kind from an 
ordinary dream. Science gains nothing by arbitrarily 
declaring that two experiences no radically different are 
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identical. Anybody woaU 8ec this if he wtare not argnug 
under a dominant idea. 

Hcrr Parish next contends that people who aee 
pictures in crystal balls, and eo on, are not so wide awaie 
OB to be in their normal conscioosness. There is 'dis- 
eociatjon ' (practically drowsiness), even if only a little. 
Herr Moll also speaks of crystal -garjng pictures u 
'hypnotic phenomena.'' Possibly neither of these learned 
men haK ever seen a person attempt crystal -gazing. 
Herr Parish never asserts any each personal experience 
as the basis of his opinion about the non-Donnal state of 
the gazer, lie roaches this conclusion from an anecdote 
reported, as a not unfamiUar phenomenon, by a friend of 
mIsb X. But the phenomenon occurred when Miss X. 
was not crystal-gazing at all ! She was looking oat of a 
window in a bronn study. This is a noble example 
of logic. Some one Bays that Miss X. wok not in ho 
normal consciousness on a certain occasion when she was 
«oi cr^'stu] -gazing, and that this condition is familiar to 
the observer. Therefore, argues Herr Parish, nobody 
is in his normal eonseiousness when he is crystal-gazing. 

In vain may ' so good an observer as Miss X. think 
herself fully awake ' (as she does think herself) when 
cr)'stal •gating, because once, when she happenud to have 

• her eyes fixed on the tcindow,' her expression wm 

* associated' by a friend 'with something uncanny,' and 
she afterwards spoke 'in a dreamy, /ar-away toru' 
(p. 297). Miss X., though extremely ' wide awake,' may 
have looked drcainily at a window, and may have SMS 
mountains and marvels. But the i>oiut is that she waa 
not volimtarily gazing at a crystal for amusement or 
experiment— perhaps trying to see how a microscope 
affected the pictures— or to divert a friend. 

I appeal to the shades of Aristotle and Bacon against 
acieutihc logic in the handis of Hcrr Parish. Hera is his 
syllogism : 

A. is occasionally dreamy when not crystal-gasing. fl 
A. is human. 

Therefore every human being, when crystal-gazing, ii 
more or less asleep. ^M 

He infers a general afBrmative from a single afiSrm^ 
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tive which happens not to be to the point. It J8 exactly 
iLs if Herr Panah argued : 

Mrs. B. spends hours in Bhopping. 
Mrs. B. is human. 

Therefore every human leing is always late for 
ilinner. 

Miss X., I think, uplifted her voice in scane review, 
and maintained that, -when crystal-gazing, she was quite 
in hex normal state, dans son assiette. 

Yet Herr Parish would probahly say to any crystal- 
^zer who argued thus, 'Oh, no; pardon me, you were 
not wholly awake — yon were a-dream. I know better 
than you.' But, as he has not seen crystai-gazera, while 
I have, many scores oE times, I prefer my own opinion. 
And so, as this assertion about the percipient's being 
' dissociated/ or asleep, or not awake, ta certainly untrue 
of all crystal -gazers in my considerable experience, I 
cannot accept it on the authoiity of Herr Parish, who 
makes no claim to any personal experience at all. 

As to crystal-gazing, when the gazer is talking, laugh- 
ing, chatting, making experlmcDts in tximing the ball, 
changing the light, using prisms and magnifying-glasses, 
dropping matches into the water-jug, and so on, how can 
we possibly say that ■ it is impossible to distinguish 
between waking hallucinations and thoEe of sleep ' 
(p. 300)? If 80, it is impossible to distinguish between 
sleeping and waking altogether. We are all like the 
dormouse ! Herr Parish is reasoning here a priori, 
without any personal knowledge of the facts ; and, above 
all, he is under the ' dominant idea ' of his own theory— 
that of dissociation. 

Herr Parish next crushes telepathy by an argimient 
which — like one of the reasons why the bells were not 
rung for Queen Elizabeth, namely, that there were no 
bells to ring — might have come first, and alone. "We are 
told (in italics— very impressive to the popular mind) : 
' No matter how great tlte number of cotricid'ences, they 
afford not even the shadoto of a proof for telepathy ' 
<p. 301). What, not even if all hallucinations, or ninety- 
nine per cent., coincided with the death of the );)«r8on 
seen ? In heaven's na:ne. why not ? Why. because tht; 
' weightiest ' cause of all has been omitted from our 
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c&lcul&tioDs. namely, our good old friend, the association 
0/ ideas (p. S02). Our side cannot prove the e^senet 
(italics) of Ui* atsociation 0/ ideas. Certainly we cannot ; 
bat ideas in endless millions arc being associated &U da; 
long. A hundred thou»i&ud ditlerKnl, uiinuticed Hssocift- 
tions may bring Jones to my mind, or Brown. But I 
don't therefore see Brown, or Jones, who ia not there. 
Still less do I sec Dr. Parish, or Nebuchadnezzar, or a 
monkey, or a stklnion, or a golf baJl, or Arthor's Seat (all 
of which may be brought to my mind by ftssociatioD 
of ideas), when they are not present. 

Suppose, then, that once in my life I see the absent 
Jones, who dies in that hoar (or within twelve houn). 
I am puzzled. Why did Association choose that day, 
of all ilayn in my life, tor her solitary freak ? And, 
if this choice of fro&ks by Association occurs among 
other people, say two hundred times more often thsn 
chance allows, the freak begins to suggest thai it may 
have a cause. 

Not even the circumstance cited by Herr Parish, that 
a drowsy tailor, ' sewing on in a dream,* poor fellow, saw 
a client in liia shop while the client waa dying, nolves the 
problem. The tailor is not said even once to have seen 
a castomer who was not dying ; yet he writes, ' I was 
oocugtomcd to work all night broquently.' The tailor 
thinks he waH asleep, because he had been pi cking 
irregular stitches, and perhaps be was. But, ont ofafl 
bis vigils and all his customers, a8M)ciatiou only fonned 
one haliucination, and that was of a dying client whom 
he supposed to be perfectly well. Why on earth a 
association so fond of dying people — granting the sta- 
tistics, which are ' another story ' ? The explanation 
explains nothing. Herr Parish only moves the difficolty 
back a step, and, as we caiinot live without association 
of ideas, they are taken for granted by our aide. Associa- 
tion of ideas does not cause hallucinations, as Mrs. Sidg- 
wick remarkd, though it may detf^miine their contents. 

The difficult theme of coincidental collective halhi- 
cinatiouB, as when two or more people at onoe haTe, or 
profess to have, the same fal»e perception of a person 
who is really absent and dying, is nexc disposed of by 
Herr Parish. The same points de repire, the same 
sound, or flicker of light, or arrangement of shadow, may 
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beget the eame or & aimUar false perception in two or 
more people at once. Thus two girls, in difFcrent rooms, 
are looking out on differeDt partH of the hall in their 
house. • Both heard, at the same time, an [objective ?} 
Doise ' {p. 313). Then, says Herr Parish, • the one xister 
saw her father cross the hall alter entering ; the other 
saw the dog (the usual companion of his walks) nm past 
her door.' Father and dog hod not left the dining-room. 
Herr Parish decides that the same pahit d« repire (the 
apparent noise of a key in the lock of the front door) 
• acted by way of suggestion on both sisters,* producing, 
however, different hallucinations, ' in virtue of the dif- 
ference of the connected associations." One girl asso- 
ciated the sound with her honoured sire, the other with 
his faithful hound ; so one saw a dog, and the other saw 
an elderly gentleman. Now, first, if so, this aboold 
always be occurring, for we all have diflferent associations 
of ideas. Thus, we are in a haunted house; there is a 
noise of a rattling unndow ; I associate it with a burglar, 
Brown with a railluuan. Miss Jones with a lady in green. 
Miss Smith with a knight iu armour. That collection 
of phantasms should then be simultaneously on view, 
like the dog and old gentleman ; all our reports shonid 
vary. But this does not occur. Most unluckily (or Herr 
Parish, ho illustrates his theory by telling a story which 
happens not to be correctly reported. At first I thought 
that a fallacy of memoty, or an optical delusion, hod 
betrayed him again, as in his legend of the waistcoat. 
Bat I am now inclined to believe that what really 
occurred was this: Herr Parisli brought out his book in 
German, before the Report of the Census of Hallucina- 
tions was published. In his German edition he probably 
quoted a story which precisely ernted his theory of the 
origin of collective hallucinations. This anecdote he hod 
found in Prof. Sidgwick's Presidential Address of July 
1890.' As stated by Prof. Sidgwick. the case just fitted 
Herr Parish, who refers to it on p. 190, and again on 

f). 314. He gives no reference, but his version reads 
ike a traditional vairiant of Prof. Sidgwick's. Now 
Prof. Sidgwick's version was erroneous, as is proved by 
the elaborate account of the cast: in the Beirort of the 
Census, which Herr Pariah had before him, but neglected 
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when he prepared his Knglish edition. The story was 
wrong, alas I in tho very point whore, for Herr Pajnsh's 
purpose, it ought to have heen right. The hallacinatian 
u believed net to have been coUoctive, yet Horr Parish 
ases it to explain collective hallacinatious. Doubtless he 
ovetlooked the accurate versioo in the Keport.' 

The facts, as there reported, were not wfaftt he 
narrates, bat as follows : 

Miss C. E, was in th« breakfast-room, about 6.30 p.m., 
in January 1883, and supposed her father to be taking a 
walk with his dog. She beard noises, which may have 
bad any other cause, but which htie took to be the aounds 
of a key in the door lock, a stick tapping the tiles of the 
hall, and the patter of the dog's feet on the tiles. She 
then saw the dog pass the docnr. Miss C. K. next entered 
the hall, where 3ie found nobody ; bat in the pantry she 
met her Eisters— Miss K., Miss H. G. E. — and a working- 
woman. Miss E. and the working-woman had been m 
the hall, and there had heard tho sound, which tbey, like 
Miss C. E., took for that of a key in the lock. They were 
breaking a little hounehold rule in the hall, so they *rts 
htraightway into the pantry, meeting Miss H. G. E. on 
the way.' Miss C. E. and Miss E. and the working- 
woman all heard the noise as of a key in the lock, bat 
nobody is said to have ' seen the lather oross tho hail ' (as 
Herr Parish aKKc-rts). ' Miss H. G. E. was of opinion 
that Miss E. (now dead) saw nothing, and Miss C. E. was 
inclined to agree with her.' Miss E. and the work-woman 
(now dead) were ' emphatic as to tho father having 
entered the house ; ' but tliis the two only in/erred from 
bearing the noise, after which tbe;^ fled to the pantry. 
Now, granting that some other noise was mist&ken tor 
that of the key in the lock, we have here, not (as Herr 
Parish declares) a collective yet discrepant hallacin&tioD — 
the discrepancy being caused ' by the diSsrence of con- 
nected associations'—but a solitary hallucination. Herr 
Parish, however, inadvertently converts a solitary into a 
-collective hallucination, and then uses the example to 
explain collective hallucinations in general. He asserts 
that Miss E. ' saw her father cross the hall.' Miss E-'s 
sisters think that she saw no such matter. Now, suppose 
that Mr. E. bad die<l at the moment, and that the ciM 

• Puiab, p. BIZ. 
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was claimed on oar part as a ' coHective coincidental 
h&llucination.' How righteously Herr Parish mi^ht 
exclaim that alt the evidence was against its being 
collective ! The sound in the lock, heard by three per- 
sons, would be, and probably was, another noise mis- 
interpreted. And, in any case, there ia no evidence for 
its having produced two hallncinations ; the evidence ia 
In exactly the opposite direction. 

Here, then, Herr Parish, with the printed story under 
his eyes, once more illuatrates want of attention. In one 
way his errors improve his case. • If I, a grave man of 
science, go on telling distorted legends out of my own 
head, while the facts are plain in print before mo," Herr 
Parish may reason, 'how much mor»r are the popular 
iaiea about coincidental hallucinations likely to oe dis< 
torted?' It is really a very strong argument, but not 
exactly the argument which Herr I'arisb conceives 
himself to be presenting.' 

This unlucky inexactitude is chronic, as we have 
shown, in Herr Parish's work, and is probably to be 
explained by inattention to facts, by ' expectation ' of 
suitable fFicta. and by ' anxiety ' to prove a theory. He 
explains the similar or identical reports of witnesses to a 
collective hallucination by ' the ease with which such 
appearances adapt themselves in recollection' (p. SI3>, 
especially, of course, after lapse of time. And then he 
uucouscioosly illustrates bis case by the ease with which 
printed facts under his very eyes adapt thomselvefi, quite 
erroneously, to his own memory and personal bias as he 
copies them on to his paper. 

Finally he argues that even if collective hallucinations 
are also ' with comparative frequency ' coincidental, that 
is to be explained thus; ' The rarity and the degree of 
interest compelled by it ' (by such an hallucination) • will 
natutaliy tend to connect itself with some other pro- 
minent event; and, conversely, the occorrance of such 
an event as the death or mortal danger of a friend i» 
most calculated to produce memory illusions of this kind,' 

In the second case, the excitement caused by the 
death of a friend is likely, it seems, to make two or more 
sane people say, and believe, that they saw him some- 
where else, when ho was rear' ' evidence 

' Comptra Report, pp. ISL-S 
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for this fact is that snch illiieioDB occaGioQally occur, m/ 
collectively, in some lunatic asyluma. ' It is not, how- 
eyer, a fona of mnemoaio error oft«n observed araoDig 
the insane.' ' Kraepelin gives two cases.' * The proocw 
occurs Bporadically in certain sane people, under oeztain 
exciting conditions.' No examples are given I What ii 
rare ae an individital folly among lonatice, is supposed by 
Herr Parish to explain the tlieori;tically • false memory' 
whereby sane people persuade themselves that they hai 
an halluciuatiou, and persuade others that they were toU 
of it. when no such thing occurred. 

To rctmn to our old example. Jones tells me that be 
has jttst Been his aunt, whom be knows to be in Tim- 
buctoo. NewH comes that the lady died when Joom 
buhdd her iu his smoking-room. ' Oh, nonsense,' Hecr 
ParifJi would argue, 'you, Jonog, saw nothing of the kind, 
nor did you tell Mr. Liang, who, I am sorry to find, agrees 
with you. Whnt happened was thU : When the awful 
news come to-day of your aunt's di::atb, you were natorally, 
&nd even creditably, excited, especially as the poor lod^ was 
killed by being pegged down on an ant-heap. This ex- 
citement, rather praisowoithy than otherwise, made yon 
believe you hsid seen your aunt, and believe you had told 
Mr. Lang. He (ulso is a mo»t excitable person, though 1 
admit he never saw your dear aunt in hia life. He, thei»> 
fore (by virtue of his excitement), now &ffK«p« you told 
him about seeing your unhappy kinswoman. This kind 
of false memory is very common. Two casoa are recorded 
by Kraepelin, among the insane. Sure you quite under- 
stand my reasouing V ' 

I quite uiider>ttiuid it, but I dott't see how it comes to 
seem good logic to Herr Parish. 

The other theory is funnier still. Jones never bad an 
hallucination before. ' The rarity and the decree of 
interest compelled by it ' made Jones ' connect it with 
some other prominent event,' say, the death of his aunt, 
which, really, occurred, say, nine months afterwards. Bat 
this is a mere case of eoidenee, which it is the affiur of 
the 8.P.R. to criticise. 

Herr Parish is in the happy position called in American 
Bpocutativc circles ' a strad^e.' If a man haa an hallu- 
cmation when alone, be was in circumstances conducive 
to the deeping state. So the hallucination is probftbly a 
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dreau. But, if the seer was in company, who all bad the 
same hallacinatinn, tbeu they all bad tbc eama points de 
rep&re, and the Kaiiie adaptive memories. So Herr Parish 
kills with both barrels. 

If aaythiug extraneous could encourage a belief in 
coincidental and veridical hallucinationB, it would be 
theBo 'Oppositions of Science.' If a learned and fair 
opponent can Bud no better proofs than logic and (un- 
conscious) perversions of facts like Uie logic and the 
statements of Herr Parish, the case for telepathic hallu- 
cinations may seem strong indeed. But we must grant 
him the existence of the adaptive and mythopceic powers 
of momory, which he asserts, and aleo iUustrates. I 
grant, too, tliat a census of 17,000 inquiries may only 
have 'skimmed the cream off' (p. 87). Another dip <it 
the net, bringing up 17,000 fresh answers, might alter the 
whole aspect of the case, one way or the oMor. More- 
over, we cannot get scientific evidence in this way of 
inquiry. If the public were interested in the question, 
and understood its nature, and if everybody who had an 
hallucination at once recorded it in black and white, duly 
attested on oath before a magistrate, by persons to whom 
he reported, before the coincidence was known, and if all 
such records, coincidental or not, were kept in the British 
Museum for fifty years, then an exaounation of them 
might teach us something. But all this is quite impossi- 
ble. We may form a belief, on this point of veridical 
hallucinations, for ouraelvesj but beyond that it is im- 
possible to advance. Still, Science might read her brief I 
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APPEXDIX B 

TffB POLTSnOBIST AND HIS EXPLATHER3. 

In the chaptet on ' Fetisliism and S^iritaalism ' it was 
suggeatt^d that tbe movements of inanimate objects, 
apparently without contact, may have been one of the 
caases leading to fetishism, to the opinion that a ^irtt 
may inhabit a stick, stoae, or what not. We added that. 
whether such movements were caused by tiickery or not, 
was iueaaential as long as the savage did not discover th» ■ 
imposture. V 

The evidence for the geDuine supernormal character 
of Euch phenomena was not discussed, that we might 
preserve tbe continuity of the general argument. Tlie 
history of such pheuomeua is too lon^ for statement ban. 
The same reports are found ' from China to Peru,' from 
Eskimo to the Ca^e, from Egyptian magical papyri to fl 
yesterday's provincial newspaper.' ™ 

About 1B50-1870 phenomena, which bod prorioosly 
beeji reported as of sjxiradic and spontannous occurrence, 
were domesticated and orgauiBed by Mediums, generally 
American. These were imitators of the enigmatic David f 
Dunglas Home, who was certainly a most oddly gifted " 
man, or a most successful impostor. A good daai of 
scientific attention was given to the occurrences ; Mr. 
Darwin, Mr. TyDdall, Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Huxley, bad all 
glanced at the phenomena, and been present at tiances. 
Jto most eases the exhibitions, in the dark, or in a very 
bad light, were impudent impostures, and were so re- 
garded by the savants who looked into them. A aeriea of 
exposures culminated in the recent detection of Eusapia 
Faladino by Dr. Hodgson and other members of uie 
8.P.B. at Cambridge. 

■ K Bketoh ol (h« history will ba foood in Iho Bother's CocJb I^n* amd 
Common Snut. 
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There was, however, an apparent eiception. The 
arch mystagogae, Home, thongh by no means a clever 
man, was never detected in fraudulent productions of 
fetishistic phenomena. This is aeaertcd hero bocaiue 
several third-hand etorieB of detected frauds by Home 
are in circulation, and it is hoped that a well-attested 
first-hand case of detection may be elicited. 

Of Home's successes with Sir William Crookes, Lord 
Crawford, and others, something remains to be said ; but 
first we shaJl look into attempted explanations of alleged 
physical phenomena occiurring not m the prusence of a 

^pald or even of a reco^sed * Medium.' It will appear, 
we thiuk, that the explanations of evidence eo widely 
diffuHed, 80 uniform, so old, and so new, arc far from 
satisfactory. Our inference would be no more Lhan that 
our eyea should he kept on such phenomena, if they are 
reported to recur. 

Mr. Tylor says, ' I am well aware that the problem 
[of these phenomena] is one to be discussed on its merits, 
in order to arrive at a distinct opinion how far it may 
be connected with facts insufficiently appreciated and 
explained by science, and how far with superstition, 
delusion, and sheer knavery. Such investigation, pursued 
by careful observation in a scientific spirit, would socm 
apt to throw light on some interesting psychological 
questions.' 

Acting on Mr. Tyler's hint, Mr. Podmore puts forward 
as explanations (1) fraud; (2) hallucinations cansed by 
excited expectation, and by the Schwdrnterei consequent 
on sitting in bushed hope of marvelri. 

To take fraud first : Mr. Podmore has collected, and 
analyses, eleven recent sporadic cases of volatile objects.' 
His first instance {Worksop, 1983) yields no proof of 
fraud, and can only be dismissed by renson of the bad 
character of the other cases, and hecanse Mr. Podmore 
took the evidence five weeks aft«^r the events. To this 
oxftmple we confine ourselves. This case appcara to have 
been first reported in the * Retford and Gainsborough 
Times " ' early in March.' IHHH (nyilly March 9). It does 
not seem to have stnick Mr. Podmore that he should 
pubhsh these contemporarj' reports, to show us how far 

■ Tbe beat bqiuu Is bis article on ' Poltar8«»t<.' Pncttdingi xi. 
46-110. Bm. too. hii ' Polurgeista ' in Studit* m Ptyokieal Buean^ 
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they ftgree with evidence coUocted by him on the spot 
five weeks later. To do this was the more necessanr. u 
be letys so much stress on failure of memory. 1 btit 
therefore secured the original ocwBpaper report, by tl» 
wnirtesy of the editor. To be brief, the phenomena begao 
on Febraary '20 or 21. by the table volnntarily tipping up. 
and upsetting a candle, while Mrs. White only B&ved the 
wasli tub by alacrity and address. ' The whole incid«zit 
struck her as very extraordinary.' It is not in the news- 
paper report. On February 26, Mr. White left hJB home, 
and a ^rl, Eliza Koee, ' child of a half-imbecile mother,' 
waK admitted by the kindness of Mrs. White to share her 
bed. The girl was eighteen years of age, was looking for 
a place at: servant, and nothing ii; said in the newspaper 
about her mother. Mr. White returned on Wixlnesdaj 
iii^rht, hut left on Thursday momiuf^'. returning on Friday 
aftti-moon. On Thuniday, in Mr. White's absence, phe- 
nomena sot in. On Thursday night, in Mr. White's 
presence, they increased in vigour. A doctor was called 
in, also a policeman. On Saturday, at 8 A.M., the row 
recommenced. At 4 P.M. Mr. White sent Eliza RoK 
away, and peace retmmed. We now offer the 
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Statement op Police Constablb Hioos. A man 
of good intelligence, and believed to be entirdy 

htUMSt. . . . 

'On the night of Friday. March 2nd. I heard of the 
disturbanceB al Joe \Vliite'» house from hi& young brother, 
Tom. I went round to the house at 11.55 p.m., as near 
as I can judge, and found Joe AVhite in the kitchen of 
his house. Th»:r« was one candle lighted in the room. 
and a good fire burning, so that one could see things 
pretty clearly. The cupboard doors were open, and ^\^liU! 
went and shut them, and then came and stood agfainst the 
chest of drawers. I stood near the outer door. No one 
else was in the room at the time. White had hardly 
shut the cupboard doors when they flew open, and a large 
glass jar came nut past me. and pitched m the yard out- 
side, smashing itself. I didn't see the jar leave the cup- 
board, or fly through the air ; it went too quick. Bat I 
am quite sure that it wasn't thrown by White or any one 
eleo. White couldn't have done it without my seeing 
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him. The jar conldn't go in a. straight line from the cup- 
board oat of the door ; but it certainly did go. 

'Then White asked rae to come and see the things 
Tffaich had been smashed in the inner room. He led the 
way and I foUowed. Afi I passed the chest of drawers in 
the kitchen I noticf^d a tumbler standing on it. Jnst 
alter I passed I heard a crash, and looking round, I saw 
that the tumbler had fallen on the ground in the direction 
of the fireplace, and was broken. I don't know how it 
happened. There was no one else in the room. 

' I went into the inner room, and saw the bits of 
pots and things on the llnor, and theu T came back with 
\Vhite into the kitchen. The girl Rose had €X>nie into 
the kitchen during our absence. She was standing with 
her back against the bin near the fire. There was a. cap 
standing on the bin, rather nearer the door. She said 
to me, " Cnp'll go soon ; it has beeo down three times 
already." She then puslied it li little farther on the bin, 
and turned round and stood talking to me by the fire. 
She had hardly done so, when the cup jumped up suddenly 
about four or five feet into the air, and then fell on the 
floor and smashed itself. White was sitting on the other 
side of the (ire. 

* Then Mrs. White came in with Dr. Lloyd ; also 
Tom White and Solomon Wass. After they had been in 
two or three minutes, something else happened. Tom 
White and Wass were standing with their backs to the 
fire, just in front of it. Eliza Rose and Dr. Lloyd were 
near tbem, with their backs turned towards the bin, 
the doctor nearer to the door. I stood by ihe drawers, 
and Mrs. White was by me near the inner door. Then 
Euddeoly a basin, which stood on the end of the bin near 
the door, got np into the air, turning over and over as it 
went. It jptnt up not very quiekhj, not an quickly as if 
it had befii ihromn. When it reached the ceiling it fell 
plnmp and umashed. I called Dr, Lloyd's attention to it, 
and we all saw it. No one was near it, and I don't know 
how it happcnod. I stayed about ten minutes more, but 
sibw nothing else. I don't know what to make of it all. 
I don't think White or the girl could possibly have done 
the things which I saw.' 

Tills statement wa.s made five weeks after date to Mr. 
Podmorc. Wc compare it with the iutelligeiit constable's 
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stotement made between March 3 and March 8, that is, 
immediately after the events, and reported in tbe local 
paper of March 9. 

8TATBU1U1T BY POLICE CONSTABLE HlOOS. — Dunilg 

Friday night. Police Countable Htg^s visited the honac, 
and concerning tbe viait he makes the followiuff state- 
ment. 'About ten minutes past [to?] twelve on Friday 
night, I was niiit in Bridge Street by Buck Ford, ud 
Joe's brother, Tom "VNTiite and Dr. Lloyd. Torn sajd to 
me, " Will you go with us to Joe's, and you ss-iU see somfr' 
thing you havw u«vur &een before?" I went ; and whai 
I got into the houae Joe went and shut the cupboard 
doors. No sooner hod he done so than the doors flew 
open again, and nii ordinary tsized gloss jar flow across the 
kitcbfin, out of the door into the yard. A »ugar jar also 
flew out ol the cupboard unseen. In fact, we saw nothil^ 
and lieard nothing until we hoard it smash. The distance 
travelled by the cuticles was about seven yards. I stood 
a minute or two, and then the glass which I noticed on 
the drawcrx jiimpt:d off the drawers a yard away, and 
broke in abutit a hundred )>itK. The next thin^ wm a 
cup, which stood on tbe flour-bin just beyond the y&nl 
door. It flew upwards, and then fell to the ground and 
broke. The girl said that this cup had been on the floor 
throe times, and that she had picked it up just before it 
went off tlie bench. I said, " I suppose the cup will be 
the next." The cup fell a distance of two yaz^ away 
from the flour-bin. Dr. Lloyd had been in the next house 
lancing the hack of a little boy who had been removed 
tliere. He now came in, and we began talkuig, the 
doctor saying, " It is a most mysterious thing. He 
turned with his back to the flour-bin, on which stood a 
bftrtin. The basin flew up into Ihu air oblitjuely, went 
over the doctor's head, and fell at bis feet in pieces. The 
doctor then went out. I stood a short time longer, bat 
saw nothing further. There were six persons in tbe room 
while these things were going on, and so far as I could 
see, there was no human agency at work. I had not tbe 
slightefit belief in anything appc^rtainiug to the super- 
natural. T left just before one o'clock, having been in the 
house thirty minutes.' 

As tbe policeman says, there was nothing 'super- 
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natural,* but there was an appearance of soniethiDg rather 
supernormal. On the aftcriioon of Saturday White sent 
the gir! Kosc away, and a niunbcr of people watched 
in bis hou!W till after midnight. Though tho sceptical 
reporter thought that objects were placed where they 
might easily be upset, none were upset. The ghost was 
laid. ' Excited expectation ' was bo false to its function 
as to beget no pheuomena. 

Tho newspaper reports contain no theory that wiU 
account for ^Vhite's breaking his furniturt- and crockery, 
nor for Bose's securing her own dismiesal from a house 
where she was kindly received by willfully destroying the 
property of her hostess. An amateur pubiiahed a theory 
of silkpn threads atlnehed to light articles, and thick cords 
to heavy arlicItH, whereof no traci: was fouud by witnesBes 
who examined the volatile objects. An elaborate ma- 
chinery of pulleys fixed in the ceiling, the pre&ence of 
a trickster id a locked pantr}', apparent errors in the 
account of the flight of the objects, and a number of 
accomplices, were all involved in this local explanation, 
the explainer admitting that he could uot imagine why 
the tricks were played. Six or eight pounds' worth of 
goods were destroyed, nor is it singular that poor Mrs. 
White wept over her shattered penates. 

The destruction began, of course, in the absence of 
White. The girl Rose ^ave to the newspaper the same 
account as the other witnesses, but, as White thought 
ike was the agent, so she suspected White, though she 
admitted that he was not at home when the trouble 
arose. 

Mr. Podmore, reviewing the case, says, ' The pheno- 
mena described are quite inexplicable by ordinary mecha- 
nicBd means.'' Yet he elsewhere* suggests that Bose 
herself, ' as the instrument of mysterious agencies, or 
simply as a half-wilted girl, gifted with abnormal cunning 
and love of mischief, may have been directly responsible 
for all that took place.' That is to say, a half-witted girl 
could do (barring ' mysterious agencies ') ' what is quite 
inexplicable by ordinary mechanicaJ means,' while, accord- 
iDg to the policeman, she was not even present on some 
•occasioDS. Bat it is not easy to make out, in the evidence 

' Sludiet m Pgychioal Rfiearxh, p. liO. 
' pTvcet4ingi, H-P-R-, part i»». 
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of White, the other witness, whether this girl Hose WM 
present or not when the jar flew circuitously out of Ibe 
cupboard, a thing easily worked by a half-witted gtd. 
Such discrepancien are common in all evidence to the most 
ordinary events. In any case a half-witted girl, in Mr. 
Podniore's thcorj', can do what ' is quite inexplicable by 
Cffdinary mechanical means." There is not the shadow « 
evidence that the girlBose had the inestimable advanta^ 
of being ' half-wttted ; ' ahe is described by Mr. Podmore 
as 'the child of an imbecile mother.' The pheaomeaa 
began, in an isolated case (the tilted table), be/ore Ro6e 
entered the house. She was odmittod in kinducss, acted 
UK a maid, and her interest waH not to break the crockery 
and upset furniture. The troubles, which began bufore the 
girl's arrival, were apparently active when she was not 
present, and, if she teas present, she could not have caused 
them 'by ordinary- mechanical means,' while of extraordi- 
nary mocbanical meant; thuni watj confust>edly no trace. 
The disturbances ceased after she was dismissed — nothing 
else connects her with them. 

Mr. Podiuore's attempt at a normal explanation by 
£raad, therefore, is of no weight. He has to exaggerate 
the value, as disproof, of such discrepancies as occur in 
all hmuan evidence on alt i^ubjects. He has to lay stress 
on the interval of five* weeks between the events and du 
collection of testimony by himself. But contemporary 
accounts appeared in the local newspapers, and he does 
not compare the contemporarj- with the later evidence, a« 
we have done. There is one discrepancy which looks as 
if a witness, not here cttbd, came to think he had seen 
what he heard talked about. Finally, after abandoning the 
idea that mechanical means can possibly have prodac^ 
the effect, Mr. Podmore falls back on the cunning of a half- 
witted girl whom nothing showK to have Ijeen half-witted. 
The alternative is that the girl was ' the instrument of 
mysterious agencies.' 

So much for the hypothesis of a fraud, which has beeo 
identical in results from China to Peru and from Greeo- 
land to the Cape. 

Wt! niiw turn to the other, and concomitantly Eu:tive 
cause, in Mr. Podmoie's theory. hallucinatioD. ' Many 
of the witncBsea dfseribed the articles as moving slowly 
through the air, or exhibiting some peculiarity of flight.* 
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(See e.g. tha "Worksop case.) Mr. Podmore adds another 
English case, proReotly to be noted, and a Gennan one. 
* Tn default of any experimental evidence ' (how about Mr. 
William Crookes'a ?) ' tliat diaturbauccs of this kind arc 
ever due to abnormal agency, I am dispotied to explaia 
the appearance of moving slowly or flying as a sensory 
iUasion, conditioned by the excited state of the percipient.' 
(' Studies,' 157, 168.) 

Before criticising this explanation, let us give the 
English affair, alluded to by Mr. Podmorc. 

The most curioua modem case known to me is not of 
recent date, but it occurred in full daylight, in the pre- 
sence of muiy witnesses, and the phenomena continued 
for weeks. The events were of 1849, anil the record is 
expanded, by Mr. Briatow. a spectator, from an account 
written by him in 1854. The scene was Swanl&nd, near 
Hall, in a carpenter's shop, where Mr. Bristow was em- 
ployed with two fellow workmen. To be brief, they were 
pelted by odds and ends of wood, about the size of a 
common matchbox. Each blamed the others, till this 
explanation became untenable. The workrooms and space 
above were searched to no purpose. The bits of wood 
sometimes danced along the floor, more commonly sailed 
gently along, or " moved as if borne on gently heaving 
wavee." This sort of thing was repeated during six 
Weeks. One piece of wood " came from a distant comer 
of the room towards me, describing what may be likened 
to a geometrical square, or corkscrew of about eighteen 
inches diameter. . . . Never was a piece &€<:□ to come in 
at the doorway." Mr. Bristow deems this period ' the 
most remarkable episode in my life.' (June 27, 1891.) 
The phenomena ' did not depend on the presence of any 
one person or nmnber of persons.' 

Going to Swanland, in IftOl, Mr. Sidgwick found one 
surviving witness of these occurrences, who averred that 
the objects could not have been thrown because of the 
eccentricities of their course, which he described in the 
same way as Mr. Bristow. The thrower must certainly 
have had a native genius for ' pitching ' at base-ball. This 
witness, named Andrews, was mentioned by Mr. Bristow 
in his report, but not referred to by him for confirmation. 
Those to whom he referred were found to be dead, or 
had emigrated. The villagers had a superstitioae theory 
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about the phenomena being provoked by a dcnd nt: 
Tvhoee affairs had not been Bettled to his liking'. 80 
Darwin'H Kpoon d&ncud — on a giarc.' 

This CAM has a certain interest A propos of Mt.' 
Podiuore's sormise that all buch phenomena arise in 
trickery, which produces esritcment in the spectaUm, 
while excitement begets hallucinntion, and hallucination 
^iieB the form of seeing the thrown objects mo\^ in • 

'ntm-natural way. Thus, I keep throwing things abooL 
Yoa.not detecting this stratagem, get excited, conseqneDtly 

iha]lucinated, and you believe you see the things more in 
spirals, or undulate as if on waves, or bop, or float, or 
glide in an iiiipoRsihle way. So close is the unifonnity 
o£ hallucinatiou that these phenomena are described, 
in similar tt^rms, by witnesses (hallucinated, of coam) 
in times old and new, as in vases cited by GtauTiJ, 
Increase Mather, Telfer (of Rerrick), and, generally, in 
works of the seventeenth century. Nor is this uniform 
hallucination confined to England. Mr. Podmore quote« 
a German example, and I received a similar testimony (to 
the flight of an object round a corner) from a gantleman 
who employed Esther Tucd, ' the Amherst Mysteiy,' in his 
service. He was not excited, for he was normally engagod 
in his normal stable, when the incident occurred unex- 
pectedly as he was looking after his live stock. One nssy 
add the case of Cideville (1851) and Sir W. Crookes'a 
evidence, and that of Mr. Schhapoff. 

Mr. Podmore must, therefore, suppose that, in statea 
of excitement, the same peculiar form of hallucination 
develops itself uniformly m America, France, Germany, 

. imd Kngland (not to s^ak of lluesia), and persists throtigb 

[dtfTerent ages. This is a novel and valuable p^chologioJ 
fcw. Moreover. Mr. Podmore must hold that 'excite- 
lent' lasted for six weeks among the carpenters in the 
ahop at Bwantand, one of whom writes hke a man of much 
incelUgence, and has thriveu to be a toaster in his craft. 
It is difficult to believe that he was excited for six weeks, 
and we etill marvel that excitement produces the same 
miifonuity of hallucination, affecting polioetnen. cair^ 
pentere, marquises, and a F.R.S. We allude to Sir W. 
Crookes's case. 

Strictly scientific examination of these prodigies has 
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been very rare. The beet examples are the experiments 
ot Sir WUIiaiu Crookcs, F.R.S., with Home' He de- 
monstrate(3, by nii'.n.nfi of u inuchinc constructed tor the 
purposw, anA automatically Tegistering, that, in Home's 
presence, a balauce was aflfected to the extent of two 
pounds whan Home was not in contact with the table on 
which the machine was placed. He also saw objects float 
in air, with a motion like that of a piece of wood on small 
waves of the sea (clearly excitement producing halluciiia- 
tioD), while Home was at a distance, other epectators 
holding his hands, and his feet being visibly enclosed in a 
kind of cage. AU present held each other's hands, and all 
witnessed the phenomena. Sir W. Crookes being, pro- 
fessional! y, celebrated for the accuracy of his observations, 
these circumstances are difficult to explain, and these 
are but a few cases among moltitudee. 

I venture to conceive that, on reflection, Mr. Podmore 
will doubt whether he has discovered an universal law of 
excited mal -perception, or whether the remarkable, and 
certainly undesigned, coincidence of testimony to the 
singular flight of objects does not rather point to an 
' abnormal aigency ' uniform in its effects. Contagious 
hallucination cannot affact witnesses ignorant of each 
other's existence in many lands and ages, nor could they 
cook their reports to suit reports of which they never heard. 

We now turn to peculiarities in the so-ciiJled Medium, 
snch as floating in air, change of bulk, and escape from 
lesion when handling or treading in fire, Mr. Tylor says 
nothing of Sir William Crookes's eases (1871), but speaks 
of the alleged levitation, or floating in air, ot savages and 
civilised men. These are recorded in Buddhist and Neo- 
platouic writings, and among Bed Indians, in Tonqutn 
(where a Jesuit saw and described the phenomena, 1780), 
in the 'Acta Sanctomm,' and among modem spiritualists. 
In 1760, Lord Elcho, being at Uome, was present at the 
prods for canonising a Saint {mm&med), and heard 
witnesses swear to having seen the holy man levitated. 
Bir W. Crookes attests having seen Home float in air on 
several occasions. In 1871, the Master of Lindsay, now 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres, F.R.S., gave the follow- 
ing evidence, which was corroboratfid by the two other 
spectators, Lord Adare and Captain Wynne. 



Sec Sir W. Crootw'a liettarc}^^ m Sjitritualum. 




U2 THE SUKINO OF liELIQIOH 

' I was sitting with Mr. Home and Lord Adare and a 
coasin o£ his. JDuring the sitting, Mr. Home went into 
a trance, and in that 8tat« was carried out of the window 
in tho room next to where we were, and was brought in 
at our window. The distance between the windows was 
about seven feet six inches, and there was not the slightest 
foothold between them, nor was there more than a twelve* 
inch projection to each window, which served as a Icdga 
to put flowers on. }Ve heard the window in the nejit 
room lifted up, and almost immediately after we saw 
Home floating in the ait outside our window. Tho moon 
was shining hill into the room : my hack was to the light, 
and I saw the shadow on the wall of the window sill, and 
Home's Feet about six inches above it. He remained in 
this position for a few seconds, then raised the window 
and glided into the room feet furemust and sat down. 

'Lord Adare then went into the next room to look 
at the window from which he had been carried. It was 
raised about eighteen inches, and he expressed his wonder 
how Mr. Tlonie had been taken through so narrow an 
aperture. Home said, still entranced, " 1 will show you," 
and then with hie back to the window he leaned back and 
was shot out of the aperture, head first, with the body 
rigid, and then returned quite quietly. Tho window is 
about seventy feet from the ground.' The hypothesis of 
a meobaxticiu arrangement of ropes or supports outdde 
baa been suggested, but dueH not cover the facts as 
described. 

Mr. Podmore, who quotes this, offers the explanation 
that the witnesses were excited, and that Home * thnut 
bis head and shoulders out of the window.' But, if ha 
did, they could not see him do it, for be was in the next 
room. A brick wall was betwe'eu them and bim. Their 
first view of Home was ' floating in the air outside our 
window.' It is not very easy to hold that a belief to 
which the collective evidence is so large and aniversal, 
as the belief in le\'itation, was caused by s series of saints, 
sorcerers, and others thrusting their heads and shoulders 
out of wiadows whei-e the observers could not soe them. 
Nor in Lord Crawford's case is it easy to suppose that 
three educated men. if hallucinated, would all t>e h&llQci- 
nated in the same way. 

The acgument of excited expectatioQ and conseqoent 
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hallucination does not apply to Mr. Hamilton Ald£ and 
M. Alphonse Karr, neither of -whom was a man of science. 
Both wero extremely prejudicGd against Home, and at 
Nice went to see, and, if possible, to expose him. Home 
waB a gncst at a large villa in Nice, M. Karr and Mr. 
Ald6 were two of a party in a spacious brilliantly lighted 
salon, where Home received them. A large heavy table, 
remote from their group, moved towards them. M. Karr 
then got under a table which rose in air, and carefully 
eJiamined the space beneath, while Mr. Aldfi observed it 
from above. Neitherof them could discover any explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, and they walked away together, 
diBgnsted, disappointed, and reviling Home.' 

In this case there was neither excitement nor de»ire 
to believe, but a strong wish to disbelieve and to expose 
Home. li two such witnesses could be hallucinated, 
we must greatly extend our notion of the liniite of the 
capacity for entertaimiig hallucinations. 

One singular phenomenon was reported in Home'S' 
case, which has, however, Uttle to do with any oon- 
oeivable theory of spirits. He was said to become 
elongated in trance.* Mr. Podmore explains that 'per- 
haps he really stretched himself to his full height ' — one 
of the easiest ways conceivable of working a miracle. 
lambhchuB reports the same phenomenon in his possessed 
men.* lamblichns adds that they were sometimes 
broadened aa well as lengthened. Now, M. Fdr^ observes 
that 'any part of the body of an hysterical patient may 
change in volume, simply ovHng to the fact that the 
patient's attention is fixed on that part.' * Conceivably 
the elongation of Home and the ancient Egyptian 
mediums may have been an extreme case of this ' change 
of voinme.' Could this be proved by examples. Home's 
elongatioti would cease to be a 'miracle.' But it would 
follow that in this case observers were twt hallucinated, 
and the presumption would be raised that they were not 
hallucinated in the other cases. Indeed, this argument Is- 
ol universal application. 



' Hr. AiAli hu given me- this information. He Teoord*d th« oircnm- 
•toaoeH in bin Disij at tbe time. 

* Rfporl of Dialectical Society, p. 20!). 

* Sm) PorphTiy, in Panthey'ii edition (Berlin, 1S57), ill. 4. 

* BulUtm da la SooUU de BialogU, 1880, p. 390. 
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There h another class of ' physical phcoomena.' which 
has no direct hearing on our subject. Mitny pemons, in 
many ages, are said to bavo handled or walked thron'li 
fire, not only without sofFariog pain, but without leajioa 
of the ekin. I&rablichns mentions this as among tba 
peculiarities of bin 'possessed' men; and in 'Modem 
Mytbulogy ' (1897) I have collected first-hand orideoce 
for the teat in classical times, and in India, Fiji, Bulgarit, 
Trinidad, the Straits Settlements, and many other juaoea. 
The evidence is that of travellers, officials, naissionanes, 
and others, and is backed (for what photographic testi- 
mony is worth) by photographs of the performance. To 
hold glowing cofus in his baud, and to conuuimicate the 
power of doing so to othcn, was in Homo's repertoire. 
Lord Crawford saw it done on eighi occaaiona, and 
himself received from Home's band the glowing coal 
unharmed. A friend of my own, however, still beuB the 
blister of the hurt received in the process. Sir W. 
Crookes's evidence follows : 

'At Mr. Home's request, whilst he was entranced 
I went with him to the fireplace in the back drawing* 
room. He said, " We wont you to notice particularly 
what Dan i« doing." Accordingly I stood close to Cbe 
fire, and stooped down to it when be put bis hands ia. 

• I 

'Mr. Home then waved the handkerchief about in the 
air two or three times, held it above his head, and then 
folded it up luid laid it on his hand like a cushion. 
Patting his other hand into the tire, he took out a large 
lump oi cinder, red-hot at the lower part, and placed tiaa 
red pari on the handkerchief. Under ordinary ctrcnm- 
stances it would have been in a blaze. In about halt a 
minute he took it off the handkerchief with his hand, 
saying, "As the power is not strong, if we Iravctho ooal 
longer it will burn." He then put it on his hand, and 
brought it to the table in the front room, where all but 
mys^f had remained seated.' 

Mr. Podmore explains that only two candles and the 
fire gave light on one occasion, and that 'possibly ' Home's 
hands were protected hysome 'noii-conduetiug tiubstance.' 
He does not explain bow this substance was pat on Lord 
Crawford's hanuK, nor tell us what this valuable substance 
may be. None is known to science, though it seems to 
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be knowD tc Fijtans, Tonf^ans, Kliugs, and Bulgarians, 
who wulk through fire unhurt. 

It in nol necessary to believe Sir W. Crookes's aeaer- 
tiona that he saw Home perfnnn the fij«-tricka, (or we 
can fall back on the lack of light (only two candles and 
the fire-light), b« also on the law of hallacinatioD caused 
by excit<-nient. But it w necessiary to believe this dis- 
tinguished authority's atatement about hia ignorance oE 
•some non-conducting substance : ' 

' Schoolboys' books and mediEBval tales describe how 
this can be done with alnm and other ingredients. It is 
possible that the skin may h« no hardened and thickened 
by sacb preparations that superficial charring might toko 
place without the pain becoming great ; but llie surface 
of the skin would certainly sulTer severely. After Home 
had recovered from the trance, I examined his hand with 
care Co sec if there were any eigns of burning or o( 
previous preparation. I could detect no trace of injury 
to the skin, which was soft and dt:licate, like a wouiiui's. 
Neither were there signs of any preparation having been 
previonsly applied. I have oft«n Keen conjurers and others 
handle red-hut coals and iron, but there were always 
palpable signs of burning. * ' 

In September 1897 a crew of passengers went from 
New Zealand to see the Fijian rites, which, as repor1:ed in 
the 'Fiji Times,' corresponded exactly with the descrip- 
tion published by Mr. Basil Thompaon, hinaself a witness. 
The interesting point, historically, is the combination in 
Home of all the repertoire of the possessed men in 
lamblicbus. We certainly cannot get rid of the fire-trick 
by aid of a hypothetical 'non-conductinp Bubstance.' Till 
the ' substance ' is tested experimentally it ia not a vera 
causa. We might as well say ' spirits ' at once. Both 
that ' substance ' and those ' spirits ' are equally * in the 
air.' Yet Mr. Podmore's ■ explanations ' (not satisfactory 
to bimselfl are conceived so thoroughly in the spirit of 
popular science^one of them casunlly discovering a new 
psychological law, a second coutradi(.'.ttng the facts it 
seeks to account for, a third gent^rously inventing an 
unknown substance— that tbey ought to be welcomed 
by reviewers and lecturers. 
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It seems wiser to admit our ignorance and fittspeod 
oar belief. 

Here closes the futile chapter of explanationB. Fraud 
is a vera cattsa, but an hypothesis difficult o£ application 
when it is admitted that the effects contd not be caosed 
by ordinary mechanical means. Hallucination, throuj^ 
excitement, in a oera caiwa, but its remarkable uniformity, 
aa described by witneBses from different lands and agee, 
knowing nothing of each other, makes us hesitat« to 
accept a Bweepinf; hypothesis of hallucinatioD. The eaae 
jor it 18 not confirmed, when we have the same repottt 
from witnesses certainly not excited. 

This t-xtraordinary bundle, then, of reports, practicall}' 
identical, of facta paralysing to belief, this bundle mode 
up of Ktatomeiits from so many apes and c«>untries, cac 
only be ' filed for reference.' Bat it is manifest that any 
savage who shared the experlonces of Sir "W. Crookee, 
Ijord Crawford ,_ Mr. Hamfltou AId6, M. Robert de St 
Victor at Cideville, and Policeman Higgs at Worksc^ 
would believe that a spirit might tenant a stick or stone — 
eo belidving he would be a FctishiBt. Thus even of 
Fetishism the probalilu oritpn is in a n^ion of wl 
know nothing—the x region. 
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3lKCB the chapter on crystal-gazing was in type, a work 
by X)x. Pierre Janet has appeared, styled ' Les N^vroeeB 
et les Id^es Fixes." ' It contains a chapter on crystal- 
gazing. The opinion of Dr. Janet, as that of a savant 
fujniliar, at the Balpfitrifere, with 'neurotic' visionaries, 
cannot but be interesting. Unluckily, the essay must be 
regarded as seriously impaired in value by Dr. Janet's 
singular treatment of hia subject. Nothing is more ne- 
cessary in these researches than accuracy of statement. 
NoWt I>r. Janet has taken a set of experiences, Or 
experimentB, of Miss X.'b from that lady's interesting 
eesay, already cited ; has attributed them, not to Miss X., 
bat to varioas people — for example, to ««*■ jeunt Jills, 
une paHvre voyante, une personne un peu mi/stique ; has 
altered the facts in the spirit of romance; and has 
triumphantly given that explanation, revival of memory, 
which waa assigned by Miss X. herself. 

Throughout Lis paper Dr. Janet appears as the calm 
man of science pronouncing judgment on the visionary 
vagaries of ' haunted ' young girls and disappointed 
seerefises. No such persons were concerned ; no such 
h&uutings, supposed premonitions, or ' disillusions ' oc< 
curred; the romantic and 'marvellous' circmnetaoces are 
mythopoeic accretions due to Dr. Janet's own memory or 
fancy; his scientific explanation is that given by his 
trinity of jcunefilk, pauvre voi/ante, and persoime unpcu 
mystique. 

Being much engaged in the study of ' neurotic ' and 
hysterical patients, Dr. Janet thinks that they are most 
apt to see crystal visions. Perhaps they are ; and one 
doubts if their descriptions are more to be trusted thaa 

■ Alesn, Puis, 1898. 
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the romantic iiHuay of their m^dicftl attendant. In citing 
Miss X.'3 paper (as he did), Dr. Janet ought to have 
reported her experiments correctly, ought to have attri- 
buted them to herself, and should, decidedly, have re- 
marked that the explanation he offered was her owd 
hypothesis, verified by her own exertions. 

Not having; any aci^uaintances in neurotio cirdes, I 
am unable to say whether such persona supply more 
casttsof the faculty o£ crystal vision than ordinary people; 
while their word, one would think, ig much less to be 
trusted than that of men and women in excellent health. 
The crystal viaiona which 1 have citod from my own 
kuowledf^'e (and I could cite scores of othurR) were beheld 
by men and women engaged in the ordinary duties of lift 
Stndents, barristers, novelists, lawyers, schooI-maslaB, 
school -mi stresses, golfers — to all of whom the topic wis 
perfectly new— have all exhibited the faculty. Jt i« 
curious that an Arabian author of the thirteenth centuiy, 
Ibn Khaldoun, cited by M. Lefebure, offers th« Bime 
account of how the visions appear as that given by Miss 
Angus in the Jmrnal of the S.P.B.. April 1898. M. 
Lef^hure's citation was sent to me in a letter. 

I append M. Lcf^burc's quotation from Ibn Rhaldoan. 
The on^'iual is translated m ' Notices et Kxtraits de« 
MSS. de la BibUotheque Imperiale.* I. xix. p. 643-G45. 

' Ihn Ealdou d admet (jne certains hommes on t la faculty 
da doviner I'avenir. 

' *■ Ceiix, ajoute-t-il, qui regardent dans \es corps 
diapbanes, tels que les miroirs, les cuvettes reniplica d'can 
et les liquides ; ccux qui inspectent les coeurs, les foiea et 
les OS des animaux, .... tous ces gens-Ii appattiennent 
ansa! h \a Dntd^gorie des dcvins, mais, k cause de I'imperfoD- 
tion de leur nature, ils y occupcnt un rang inf^netu'. Four 
^cart^^r le vuile des seiiti, le vrai devin n'a pas besoin de 
grauds efforts ; quant aux autres, ils tlchent d'arrivc-r an 
but en easayant de concmtrer en un aeul sens touUi Uun 
erceptions. Comme la vue est le sens le plus noble, ils 
ui donnent la pr6f6rence ; fixant leur regard but nn objet 
lib sujHTHcie unie, ila te conaid&rent avec attention josqa'i 
ce qu'ils y aper^oivent ia chose gu'ils veulent annoDcer. 
QuelqUGs peraonnes croient que I'lmage aper^ne de cette 
manilre se desaine sur la surface du miroir ; mais ils 
se trompent. Le devin regarde fixement oette surface 
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jusqu'^ ce qn'elle disparaiBse et qu'un rideau, semblable 
ik un brouilfard, a'mterpose entre lui et 1g miroir. Sur 
ce ridesa se dessinent les choses qu'il disire apet' 
eewir, ct cela Ini permet de donner des indications 
soit affirmatives, soit u(5gatives, aur ce que I'ou diiairB 
savoir. II raconte alors les perceptions telles qti'il les 
refoit. Les devins, pendant qa'ils sont dans cet 
6tat, n'aperyoivent pas oe qai se voit r^ellement dans le 
miroir; c'est un autre mode de perception qui nalt chez 
eux et qtii s'opere, non pas au moyen de la vne, mais de 
I'&me. II est vrai que, pour cux, les perceptions de I'llme 
ressemblent d cdles des eeJis au point de les tronvper ; 
t&h qai, du reste, est bien connu. La mfiine chose 
arrive & cenx qui exaiuinent les ccsurs eb les lo\e& 
d'animaax. Nous avons vu quelques-uus de ces individus 
entraver I'opSration des seiis par I'emploi de simples /«nij- 
gations, pais &e serrir A'incmitations^ a&n de doiuier k 
I'&me la disposition requise ; ensuite ils racontent ce qu'ils 
ont aper^n. Ces formes, disent-ils, se montreut dans I'air 
et repr^sentent dee personuages : elles luur ttppninucat, 
au moyen d'omblimes et de aignes, lea choaes qu'ils 
cherchent k ftavoir. Les individus de cette classe se 
d6tachent moins de I'lnfluence des sens que COQX de la 
classe pr^c^deute. 

■ L'autcnr uabe dvait d^ji mentionn^ (p. *209] I'eniploj des in<!Bnt&tJona 
•t tiidii)a6 iiu'ellee Hikiunt UD simple ndjuvuuC jtttj'siijDe dvetiDf' ii doniier k 
ttctaine hqmmea una cialtation dent lie ee gurvnicnt pour tAcbnr do 
d4ooDvrir I'aTcniT. 

'Four arriTBT &I1 plus haut degrd d'iitspicalioD dont 9 est cBpftble, la 
dcTiii duit nvoir reoonis & l'«iuploi d« certAiDca phraasB qui se dlatiugaent 
p«i une tadfnot ti vn paralMiane particuUtrB. U ese»7« a« mo7«n afin de 
totutrMr4 *on Am* aux -infl-MtKes <ie.% M^n.* ct >Ie Ini ilonnnr aasex de lorc« 
pont MtUttn <lAIie nn oontut imparfait uvea le monde gpiritael,* Celt« 
•fit&tioa d'eiprit, jointe A reinploi Ana inoycuia tiitrina^u^e doui itoua uvonii 
parKi. Piciin dans son ooni dn idfea (|uc cet cirgrtne nxprimn ptir le 
ininisUTe de la IsnijCDei. Laa paroles qu'il pronoaoe sont tAiitiH vraics. UntAl 
tatuuB. En cffet, le devin. rouliuiCeaiipi^er i I'lmperlootiondusuaiiiiiiJiDl, 
■« Hirt d« mo/ens tnnt A (nit utraogcrs it aa tiwiulU peruDptivi- ut iiui no 
t'kcwtdeat en Bocune laion aveo elle, Dono la v£rit6 ot t'orroui ae 
pTiecateol A tui eu uifme tQuips. subu s« duiton mcttio bQ'Ciiiio eoofiaaoo 
CD Boa paToleE. QuelquetinB rn^me il a reooura A dee tuppositioos el i, dea 
oonjeelurcH dans Tespoir d« nnooDtrot la viriU et Aa trompar eoux ^Til 
I'niterTOBont.' 



' CoiopMc ttaufoa'* orajr o( alUiniiiK • *!•(« «t Uanoa lif npealin^ to liiin- 

mU hiG own baxaa. 
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APrENDIX D 

CEJBFS IN AOSTRALIA 

In the renuu-ks on AuKtndian nttifjion, it \% argued ihtt 
chiefs in Aastralia are, at most, very incoDspicuoas, Aod 
that a dead chief cannot have thriven into a Saprane 
Being. AtteDtion should be called, howeyer, to Ut. '\ 
Howitt's retiiiirkH un Aaatralian ' Head-men,' in his trwt 
on * The Or^fi-msation of AastE»liau Tribes ' (pp. 103'113}, 
He attaches more o( the idea of power to ' Head-men ' 
than does Mr. Curr in his work, 'The AastraJian Itace.'l 
The Bead-meD, as a rule, turriva at such inBnence ae tbev 
possess by seniority, if acccunpftDied by courage, wi&dom, 
and, in som« oases, by magicnl aoooiremeats. There siv 
traces of a tendency to keep the office (if it may be caUed t 
one) iu the samu kinship. ' Bui Vich laji Vohr or Chin- 
Rahgook are not to he found in Australian tribes ' (p. 1 IS). 
I do not observe that the manes or ghost of a dead Head- 
man receives any worship or Hurvice c&lculaied io Qx him 
in the tribal memonr', and <to lead to the ervolntion of a 
deity, thongh one Head-raan was potent thrangh the 
whole Dieyri tribe over throe hundred milee of country. 
8acb a person, if propitiated after death, might conceivably 
develop into a hero, if not into a creative being. Sat we 
must await evidence to thi- effect that any postbumoan 
reverence was paid to this man, laJina Piramorana (Mew 
Moon). Mr. Howitt's essay is in the 'Transactions of, 
the RoynJ Society of Victoria tor 18ay.* 
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AQdani]ii>i.'ac. tho. rnlidiuiis bdiotaiit, 

ISI. 21U214, 223. 224, 347, 250. 

273. 276. acft, a»l. ffJS 
' At^na, Mtn.' oa.«es in her ei> 

pmcRM vX crjitul so/itiK. 9S-111, 

Anim&l mn^etiam, iaiain into, 8S, 

87, se 



.^ml.tm, imtore and indaenoe ol. 

•^i. Hi. 71. 1.10, 182, S06, 906. SflS, 

280.3^1, mo. 391, 291. a»IF. 388 

Anthropolo);; and hAlIitain&tions, 
113 ; sleeping xad waking »i- 
periEnce, 114: ha tluei nations in 
Dientftilysnundpnopln. 115:ghMla, 
115; Doiooidenoe of h!^luciD&- 
ttuna or Ibo Dane with death or 
other c.rieU ciF pttrson Been, 112; 
morbid hAlliiainntinnn and ooinoi* 
dentul 'fluk«9,' 110; oonneolioa 
at oaaoe aud c ff«ai, 1 16 ; tha 
emotiotmleSMt, 117; illnitntive 
cnincidAnoo. 117; hulluoinationa 
of light. IIH: iTaUBKBol haHiidiift- 
lionK, 119; oolttfolive hatlnoint- 
iJDiis. 119 ; tho i)vot>prij reorptiva 
stato. 119; tolopiUhy. 120; pban- 
tasma of the living, 121 : Maori 
oaees, 132-124; evidauca to be re* 
jc«tc<t, 135; BubjtMtivc ballueiaa- 
tion oaiiiWil by nipoctnnny, 135; 
piiEstlinit nature of hnllacinaiions 
thared by several psople &t oneo, 
I2il ; hatluciQatiiinu coinddont 
will) a d«>!bth. 13fi: Appimtions 
aaJ deaths coDTieoted in tact, 137 : 
Ceiuii!! of the fkicietj fur Pitjchieal 
Rcscarnh tli(irri]pnn, ISA; numlMr 
and character ol tho inttanoos, 
12$ ; wei){hing ^vidnnoa, 139 ; 
opinion ol tha C'lmmlttM on 
HaUiiciniilion*, 130: temotpntM 
ol occiimint;*! ri[ iniiiiuH^:^ 180; 
want of do 01] men tar J evi'l^noa, 
131 ; Don -utiincide Rial halluoiaa- 
tionn. 131; trlnpathy rslnttng bo- 
twMD )cin«lolk and frionds, IS9; 
iaflaeDos of aaiicty, 13S; eilei- 
eOMOlitlDMakDOwn, 133; mental 
and n«rvoaa eaadittooB in ito«- 

bb3 
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etuioo wtth hAltuaimtkMu^ 1B4 : 
mlM nt ihn ttati*ti«t of tha C«n- 
m, lU ; atiMdoto of ao Eogttab 
oOieer, 188 
Antlinjpolag; And religion, 48; 
Mtlj Mienti^c prejadJoe kgKinsl. 
44 i eiohitioii, 44 i tdtiiiK of •ii- 
deiMv, 4£-47 ; tN7«bieftl raaoftreb, 
414; origin of nU^aa, 48; in- 
fvranonn drawn from unpemoniuU 
plMnomeria, 49. Afl ; uvam pt,- 
nUcIs q( pHfabiial pbenoDuids, 
flO : tockiiiDga of rcli(;iuii. GO. 81 ; 
dinmxrf of godin» Iribct, 63 ; 
Aoimiam, li. SI ; UmiU ol Mragc 
toogUM, U ; ««Viii); tad tl«tpu)0 
halluoinaliooa, &5 ; atf^M-guiag. 
Bli ; the f-boit-ioul, U ; MTmgc 
abHtracc Kr«oul>tian, 57 ; uialogj 
of the iileu ol oJiiMren snd 
primiUre mtB, S8; earlj msn'i 
oonooption of lif«. AH ; gha«l-M>are, 
60: psTchical conditions in vhiob 
sftngce dUTei frum oiviliscd niBa, 
00 i power of iiroduoiug Don- 
nonuikl piivcho1o(^«Al condilbni, 
61; fAcnltiiiiof thi>la<ir<<r(inimale, 
tiSt: nuui'a first ooaupiion of 
nMafoa, 68: Uw ragsNUd hyp- 
BoUfl ■Uttt, 64 : Mocmd'iislil, AS ; 
mTtitP DftTD^a for th« ffhost-coul. 
U?: the mi^'auiij ai>liii,tiH-71 
ArjBinbia. Booth OutOM Creafaxr, 

210 
Apachn*. C[7«tal |^Ln|! bj^, 91, 99 
Apolloniiiscf T)«na, 7it 
Aiiu. Ih* Tong&n Elohlm, tW 
AtiToni BoNiolii, auvkgo idsM of th*. 

4. 387. 821 
Aiutrftli*iu, rclinioDi beliefs of, S&, 
SO. 188. 138. 179. IW. 1M-19«. 
SOI. SOS. Sia, 22a, 224. 227, 330. 
985, 989, 34S. 3C2. S7B, 279, 280, 
S81, 186. S87. »», two 
AvtomttkiD. les 

AwonAviloBtt, Zufli dnity, 971. 375 
A^inud. Juinttii, cmw of, ir>2, 165 
Asieoa. creed of. LVK. 25J. -iSS. 37&, 
2M2. 3»a 



Baku, Dr., oited. 14S 

BaUmc, dnitf, 206, S07, 206, 921, 

2rtfl, a(W 
Bftk«r. Sir Hftmuf^l. eiWd, 47, 230 
Uakwaina. lh«. IM 
fialfoor, A. J..<iuot«l.49; «3 Moh 



Danka laUnders. thtit nodt. US, 

211-217 
Bantofi, raltiiHXU beliefs ol 189. XMl 

964 
BMkwoitb. Ur., 1U» opinioD of Ha. 

Piper, l«t 
BuTvtt, Profosaor. 0« Iba drrialag- 

ro<l, 165. lU. 147 
Bastlui, Adolf. (Mt«d. 6, 4S 
Biucter. eitod, 17 
Beaton, Cvdiml, hu mlftceM ftonl- 

JHd. loa 
Boll. Johu. cited. 161 
Beni-Itrotfl, 310 
OcniL au^etiasr. 88 
B«nwd«lto, OMW of. 196 
Big BlKok &[*D, F»of(Mt) daity. 989 
Binet luid K^ri'. qnotad, 31. 86 
BiRM'll. Mr. and Mn:,. cxpftriaMM 

of cr7ftal gazing. lOti I IQ 
BlaeklMt. belief* of. 2ni. ZM 
Blantj-rc region. religioQ in the, 337. 

23a 
BoliowiaaJ, Gold Ceaal gpi. 9M. 

947, S49, 251. S£S. SS8 
Bodlntu, died, 16 
Book of tha Dead. BI4, 315. 33S 
Bora. Australian mjeteric*. 191, 191. 

IM. 207. 2IS. 2>M 
Bonnan. clleil. 24(i 
Donnfct. Paul, hiu opinion of Jin. 

Piooi. ISO. ISl 
Bourke, Cautain J. O.. oited. 01 
Uojlo. cited, 1(1 
Braid, invMitor of the wori ' Unoot- 

ism,' 36, Sa, 40 
BfewaMr. 8Jf David, eftad. 87 
Brinioti. Dr.. cil»d. 74, 73, IM, 2S3. 

259. 2TH. 290. 319 
Briuow. Mr., citrd, SSQ 
Kritiab AssoeiatioD, deolino to bav 

ftiaid'it (•a*)', 96: njavtioa of 

anthropoIocfiaJ paptra. 46 
Btoiwe*. A», v*Ud. 1 01 
Brown, Oenefal Maaen, eiui. 74. n 
Bnnjil, dattj, 905 
Botbmen, leliDioaa belials of. 171, 

210. 237, 980, 976 
BuiloR. Jemnij. the Foogiaii, 

of. 134 



CtoM, ButthinaD deit;, SOS. 910. 994 
Caltawajr, Dr., on Zola baliafa, 19, 

m, 114. isa, lea. 996, tn, sao 

Cardan. eit«d. 16 
CarpenUr. Dr., cited. 369 
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CaJrver, CMtnin JtHiftthsn. bia In- 
aUnM Of UTKce pofis«iBiion, 16S; 
dud. 74. 10G. 166. 137 
■Chuoot, Dr.. on faith curat. 31-21, 
aenofd 

Cbevreul. &L, died, tCS 
-ObinoM. the, il^iion pAtfuMion to. 
HI, Ui; iivining-rod, 167; 
nlieJotu t)eli«b, 3£8. SIB. SIB, 
830 

C9M>aM. the. 189 
XSroaiiiGiBioo, 313 
■ClAirroyBnce (me A itistanet). 73 ; 
' opsnlng ti>« Gate Eol Uietunce.' 72. 
78; attesUd caBWBikiiiont;aitTngce. 
73 ; conflict with Itic lave of GiACt 
BOi^nCE. 74 ; instnncGs, 76 ; among 
Ibe Zalos, 7S-77 ; mmoiie the 
'Lttpp*. 77; Ibe Mnreon case. T^; 
neers, 7S; the elemeotot iriclteTy. 
80; & Bed Inili&n seetvrBs. 81; 
PeravUn clalrvojunla, 82; Pro- 
fessor Richct'^ case, S2; Mr. 
Debbie's Cftse, S4 ; Sooltisli tkleii 
d fiCConi-siKbt, 85-88; viBiotis 
provoked hj v^i'toas methods, 80. 
He« Cryetal vif.lon!< 

Clodd, Ed*ru-il. cited. 129. 130, 330 

'CookbGm. Mrs.,' lest ot orjalal- 
guing. 107. 108, 100 

Codrington, Dr.. died, 163. 183. 2H, 
a 15. 3115 

Coiiin, Mile., her mirRGuJouB our«, 
31 

Col«nd««. quotMl, 10. 13, 8S4, 83S 

Collin*, cited, 194 

CemuiolrieB, the. 2?S 

OontuduB, religiouH teaching of, 316, 
S19 

Cook. CapiiLin. ciled. 308 

CorpM-bind ing. 15.1, Iflfl 

Orftwford. Lord, dtod, 833,801, K3, 
3C4 

Ctttks, the, l&S 

OrceaoB, tMtR tb<i D'^Iphie Oracle. 15 

CtookM, Sir William, dted. 888, 
U9,SM. 3ftl.8»4, »i;S 

•CfyBlal virions. W: savnti^ instances. 
W, fll. 93: in later Eunijw. ^3; 
nature of 'Miaa X's' ciperuneatii, 
trS; iLitributeC lu '<lisai>viadan,' 
in ; exampka of ' thought-trans- 
ference.' ^4 ; areuiuDHts ORainet 
accepting rvc'Ogaition of objnete 
dMcrihrd by another penon, 98 ; 
Mbioideneo of fiict and fiction, IM5 ; 
in the experience of *Mite 




An^.' 9ft-11I; 'Miss Roae'i ' 
e:xparienc8, 9h. 'jtl ; phoDoraena 
SU^geal the iB,vaue ilinor;,' of Ihs 
vrandering wul, 113; dtod. t). 49. 
56. 344. 845, 867 
Onmberland. Stuart, 80 
Cure) h;f siii^gvatioit, 21, 23. 33 
Quit. Mr., repoita * godless' Mvogaa, 
300 note 



DoTPiEn. oiled. 190. 191 
Dancing sticks, 162, iri8, 164 
DanuQuIua, Australiao Suprtime 
D'Oing. 11>3, 19-1, im. 31)2. 300, 
307, 301^, ^i4. 232, 237, 263, 388. 
384. 386. 287. 288, 289, 808 
Darwin, citnd, 121, 161, 3I>3, SCO 
Death, navBge idea§ on, 208 
Degeneration theory, the, 278; the 
pcwtiful creative Being of lowest 
tuivngnn, 27S; ililTereQceg beivM-n 
the Supreme Being at hiehcr and 
lowvr Huvagee, ^79; human Hficri- 
fice, 279; hungry, cruel goda 
degenerate from the Auslmliaa 
Father in Heaven. 280; navB(;o 
Animinm, 280; a pure reli^on 
lar|j;otten, 281 ; an ineonvenienl 
riontl Crenhir, 'iSl ; hankeiing 
n(tcrn»e(ul 8bo»t-gods.282; lower- 
inu of lliH idon.! tit a Crtintor, 2H2 ; 
mai ntcnnticc of an i miuoral Hyatcm 
in tbo interests of the State an 
the cler^, 283 ; moral monothmnu 
of the Hebrew religion, 2H3j 
de^iodatian of Jehovah, 388; 
human ancrifioe in riluAl of luroel. 
3)43: oiiitin of eonoupiinn of Je- 
hovah, 283: Hrmitic Bodi, 283; 
slatiH of DnruiDulan. 284; i;ao- 
ception of Jehovah cunilitionod by 
space, 286 ; degeneration o( dcitj 
III A(ri<!a, 3!^: political advance 
prodnoes mlininuii deganeraticn, 
9R6; Murificial ideas. 287, 3B8; 
the savage Hupreini.' BeinR on a 
hlKher pimne tbtui ibn Semtlte and 
Greek nods, 289; Animism full of 
the aoedsof reU^QUH dcijenrrntion. 
290: ralltng off in the thoialio 
conoeption. 200; modufl uf de- 
generation b; Animism mippUnt- 
inn Thaium, Sftl ; fctishiBin. 390, 
3dl; fe«liagBfteTaGod\rho nevda 
not anything at man'a bandi, 893 
Demoniacal poBaession, 188; the 
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■Uupirad' or 'poMMMd.* US: 
'obiagt of oontral.' 141: gitt ot 
dagHmt u4 9O0UJ. Uli in- 
aUBMain Cbia». 141 ; *tt«mptod 
cxpIuiBliao* o( lli« plMDOmttia, 
141, 142; -ftlteruUDgpOTKHUlltj.' 
149; »jmftoBit ot powextiao. 
143; •Tidanoe fat, 144; eeii-nlillc 
aoeonal ol s demoniae and bu 
onra, 144. 145; InducitiK Lh* 
* powilJ ' «lf . 14B ; exhibition 
oc ktaoniMl koovlajce hj tlw 
ponwMd. 147: wieaUAo Btod; of 
Um phenomnui. 147: detail* ot 
Li Um «Me Of Um. P>p«r, l(7-l&3 ; 

X«iBg Mid pnaoribing lot 
ta, lU: Our«r'( flxuafda 

of wnga poMMiion, 15S. 156, 

157 ; oustom of bind^ tfaa cmt 

with bonds. 134; cotpM-Unding, 

IM. Ifie 
DcodUl, IKnkk Bupreme Being, 230. 

SSI. SaS, 808 
DwloD, U., diMipl* of Hmrmt, m 
Dmoit. Dr. Mai. qootod. SS. 86. 66. 

64 
Diakao, twUaf* of Ibe, 47. 380, 881. 

380 
DivLnlng-rod. dm of the. 33, 164, 

lAS. im. 107, 166 
Dobbio.Mr., hiscttMotolMrtoTwmi, 

H4 
I>or[nttn, Mr., oiiod, 391 
Dnnbiir. Mr..clt«J.!U8 
Da Pont, oiud, H3 
Da Pnjl. oilcJ. 30 
D^afris, ionka, tr&nc* of. 72 



BairiiTurnai, tcoond tight. 30 
BgrptiaDe, bclwU o(. 60. 883 
By». Lord, «itad, 961 
Blwutiiitn nifatariM, 218 
BUiotson, Dr., oitod. 36, 86. 40 
Ellifl. M&jor. on Pol;n««iui and 

Atvioaii rttlgiuus id»«s. 40. IGQ. 

343~2tU. 'iM. 274. 2HS. 'Mtt 
Elofalm, MntKP cquimlonU to Uio 

lam. SOfi 
&M>iil(otu, Zulu ^kotU, 139. L89 
Etkitao. rcUgioua boLclj of. 7U. 155. 

IM 



FAiru-oaaju. 19-14 
FenUin, Fnuiou Put. on Uaori 
gfaioet-ieeinic. 1X3 
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Fomnd. WU,. oa 

66 
FfllufaiuB aod SpiritadisB. IRP; 
Ibo bOah. 1K9 ; aou«n aofe- 
noiTul to wragM, 160 : ^-'[jr 
Aeal motion in inAciniate nhiirti 
161: eompaiioon with ph^iiMl 
phMtamaaa of spiritualuun. 141; 
Miton— iai> l>«li«I in tUek* atnu^ 
k* iplriU. lot. 1(13 : a aMptfMl 
Snh. 168 ; a tonn ot the into- 
luoi anerinuinb, 1C8 i tobk-lDa- 
ioft. IM i tba dtvininrnA M- 
167 ; lh« oriliaml tad tanft 
praotiMofautomaiisin, 168; iaifc 
toon tnaniiMlatiooa, 169 ; Ott 
diatnrtaiieea in cbe hona* tl 
U. Zoltor, 170: coimdMatioo af 
pbjatoal phmofnona. 171 : i»- 
Maoocd, 176, S4li. 290. lai.tOi. 
853 3G6 
Fifiuiei, M.. cited. 166 
Filians. ntigmii bgliali of. UO. U1, 

318, S7S, 866 
Finns, iha, 66 

Fin wnauny. tbc IftS twie 
FIboq. Lorlner. etlad, IBS. VTS 
Kiuro;. Ailmiral. etlMl. 114. lU, 

188. 189 
Ftacoon. Bienr da. on iiijilri 

gasiag in MaJnannaT 61 
FliDl. PtvfsOTOc, sited. 377 
FtiumiU, 81^ StwBiaU of. » 
FMgiaM, baUcllt and doataaia of, 
194. ITS. 187.168, IW, 196,104, 
S17. ISO. 148. 188. 167. 806 



OuTAN. Ur..dt«d,18. t04.1IS,m 

833 
Oara il a a w d« la Va^a, on Iwa 

belJab. »!. Ml, 168. 961, M. 

166.167 
'Oatea of DiaUnM, Op«aia6 l^-* 

72. Td, 76 
Ohofl-iMn. 60. 70 
OtuMl-wul. ibe. 66 ; nantn fOr Iha. 

67 
Giben, l>r, on *w3Uog*aleent,40 
Oibioi, Dr.. otl«d. U7 
OippaUad Itibea. 108. 304 
Olaatil, Bar. Joaaob, hu MMatllM 

itt»i wU g»tio««. 16 
Ood. •Mrindon of tha idaa«l, ITS; 

antbrapologieaJ fa^potiusts. ITS: 

primhiM logic ol tbsaavaga. 174; 

ngatded aa a vgltix. 176 : idaa 
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of ^lilual beings framed on 

the Bomua muI. 177 ; drifiod 

uicotlon, 177; the Zulu flrat 

•noMlM, n« ! Miehas. 1T« : 

pMt gods IB mngp ■fgtema of 

nllgloB, 179: Um Lord ot the 

DcMl. 179: c«n(W|ition of «n 

id«AlJMd divine Pint Anaeslor. 

lao, SM: boaU]« Uuud and I)»l 

Beings ISO: the tiuprerae Bning 

of nvi(* crMds, 180 ; modift- 

tiiig ■ Bona.' lUl ; ClirisLiAD uiU 

Islumto inflaence on mykhv oon- 

OopUonB. 181 ; probftbl« |;ermii at 

Ui» iwva^ idoA lit t, 8Dpr«in(i 

6«inc. IMI; animislic oouce]i- 

tiima, 183 ; ghoiU. Kod Boiiiga 

frhn novw wnrn humnn. Ittn ; 

rconftnitinn by uvokcs of our Ood 

in thcira. \.%A; tha bypotlieaiA 

of (iL'gitiivnkojr, 181 ; tba mnrdl, 

frionJIj crootivc IJcinn ot low 

uv«^« (uilli, ISA; luod oRsrin^ 

to ■. Unimuil Pover, 1«S. 186 ; 

Uw ffi|^ 0«di of low rkM«. 187 ', 

Imnuiail of Eurupvftti idnK> uiUi 

■KTtga nllAione. IHT; the FiiPRian 

Big Uan. 1S8 ; ^hoati of dxiul 

nwdlcifie-miii. 1>^^: tlic Bun, or 

Aoatnliui triW mjntwicn. Idl. 

m, 1U4 i pc^ible evolution of tb« 

AaatnliMi gotl, 189; mjlUvlogj 

uid theology of Doramuon, the 

hlghnt Auotralijin goA, l»!t, 194, 

198; tvli^oassanotionol inorali. 

194 ; MlfleunoH tbe rarj o*miim 

ot goodnoM. 1S£; pno^tt d 

Dunmnlun, 108. 197: nrKatneni 

fiom detJKn. 199; Supreme QimIh 

■ot DMoaaanlj devclopcil out 

of ' spirits,' 201 ; diitinqtion bo- 

twMo deities nad KboaU, 201 ; 

hnmaa boingn iidor«d aa god«. 

S09 : deftthlessneu of the Supremo 

Baing Ot SB.v&)te Itrnh, 202. 3(iS: 

I :llloliMtion of ibe BuvsKP him rait, 

■M0: iMfEal]oiiotUieK>wai-th«arY. 

W4. MS : hi^ crvaltvK K<^a 

^aom woro mortal men. 30G : low 

kvo^o distinctioa betwoeu gods, 

1 90C ; propilialion It; food Aod 

'^norUoa, S06; 'niMt^Sod non- 

Faatmal men,' 207; Rods to talk 

KboDt. not to adoie. *J07 ; higher 

gods prior lo th* ghact-tlicoij', 

SD8. Sim Suprnna Bnings ; 

AmcTJ-Okii Creators ; Johavkh 
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Onekn, th«. b«Li«bo(. BS9 
OTMnlnnders. the, Ifift, 199 
Qmiory. Dr.. oited. SS 
Oneeiiiecr. l>r., cited, 11^ 
Qrinndl. Mr., aa Pawii'Oe belioll, 

356, aC7. see, 2S9 
OnJAna Indlaiw, nUgloiu ballstk ol. 

U-Jl. 32a. 328. 234. 226, SBO 
Ouinita. North vid South, nligiout 

bellofB in, 340 
OarDe:r, Mr., hia eiperimeats in 

hjrpnuljiini, itd, 40i oitsd, 115, 

ISa. 126 
Ov^ttn, M^ utod, 14, 96, 27 

Haixocination*. See Anthiopologf 

iLnd HalluoiniLtions 
Hamilton. Sir Williftm, cited. 13 
Hamotond. Dr.. on demoDlM&l 

ponwuiition. 143 
tlitrtcvillr. Madame, oom ol, 28 
HoorDi!, on thti Aurora Doraalla, 4 ; 

vu <utts hy nuKK^^tipn, i'i, 'iS, 24 
EI«bt««t. Ijee inraehtca 
U«gol, ciud, 8B, U, 8G, £5, 63, AS. 

M, 120, 165 
Higgft, P^Oiac Ci^nniBblo. sUiement 

ot. on th<i diaturbtinDeii M Ur. 

White's house. Hhi-Uli 
Highlanil eeoond-aiijbt, 1S4, ISS, 

IM 
Dodftvon. Ih„ rapott qh Mm, Fipcr, 

148, IKl, 162 ; eilod, 14i, 852 
Home, DuTtd Duoglao, hUpowon W 

a medium, 862, 868, 3U1, 862, MS, 

864, 8U 
Hovitt. Mr., dted. 138. 192, IBS, 

IS*. 135. 19C 
Homo, David, attitude towuds 

mlrooloB. IT; doAnition ot ■ 

mirvile, I'S; uelf-auntradictioiis, 

IE); [eluiw to exuuine uUimIm 

ot the AbU Paris, 20. 24. 26, 26, 

37; altvTnitLSro <I«anition of m 

mii&ele, 87 : oitod, 826 
Haxldf, ProtiOMor, on i&TOgo re- 

UgianB oultB. 46. 47, 88, 176, 176. 

186. ISl. 193. 1D7: on the evola' 

tion ot Jehorfch. 2fi«. 287. 804, 

SOfi. IMI7.8(KI.910,8l4.31S;ctted. 

IS, 336, SM 
Bypnotlun, 9. 7. 33. 99. 84, 85, 87. 

89.41, BS, as, 84 

lAmnjOHTMl. oitod. IS. 808. 864, 865 
Ibn KbAldouD. cilod, 369 
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Im Tbani, on ihtt reltKioaa idois of 
Hie lodluu of OuiwA, SA, 17S, 
Ml. 99a, SS9. Ui, 225, 330. 360, 
S27 

iBcw, th», as. W2-W0. 2fla 

Iroquoit, the, til, 99 

Ial»in. Infliumiw al. on African bc- 

liitfn. 213 
IwitIHWi d«T«lopni«Dt d[ tfawr n- 

Udoui ldM», m. 386. 194-41). 
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lion by Sir FnKncNictt Vot;NO, K.C.M.C. 
Crown Svo., 3J. fid. 

C\xrzon.—PsRs/A akv tuf. Pf.rsiah 
IJv^TioN. By the Ritht Hon. Gborok 
N. CuKfON, M.P. With Map*. 96 IIIua- 
ttationti, Appendice*, and an Index, s 
vol*. Evo.. 4l(. 

De Tocquevilte. — Duxocracy im 

Amkkka. By .M-KXta de TocqvEVlLLz. 
1 vol*. Crown -Svo., i6j. 
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fAKUAMfLVT DUntSG TMZ SlKgnVlTa 

CufiTVirr. By C, Lowis Dickinson. HJl, 
8V0.. 7J. W. 

Eggleston.— 7>/j!- BscryivsRs of a 
\a rio.v : a Hi«tor v ot the Souf<« and Ri»e 
or the KArlitm BngliHh S«itlcm«n» in 
Ainenci. with Special Keftrenccio the Life 
and Ch*iiCicr of the I'coplc. U>* Edward 
EoflUEaTOii. Wiih»M)i[«. Ct. 8vo.,7t. M. 

Froude (Jamks A.). 

TV* HiSTVKV oyEircLAXD, from the 
Fall of WotKy to thf Defcai of ihe Spanlih 
Aimada. 

Pofular EJilicii, IX vols. Cratm BvOn 

ji. 6if. each. 
•Silv^ Lihrary' Edilioa. ta vi>l», 
Crawn 8vo.. 31. 6d. cuh. 

7W£ DiVOKCB OF CATHEKftfe OP 
AjLico.v. Crown Bvo., 31. W. 

Tf/E SfAX/sff Utorv of the An- 
jv.4£>j.»ndoihtt[E»My>. Cr. Svo.,3«. M 

Tti£ English /y Irbi^itd ifr tne 

ElGIITXtXTM CKNTVSr- jvob, Cf.SvQ., 

10*. U. 

£llCLISN SSAMBy fN TNE StXTBEyTN 
CEirrvKY. Cr. 8vo^ 6j. 

T/fE Cot/yciL or TRs/rr. Crown 
Svo., 3J. 6d. 

Shoe r Stvdies ohGrka r Subjects. 
4 vols. C^>. 8vD.| }i. 6d. each. 

C/SSAK : a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 31. 6d. 
Gardiner (Samuel Kawson, D.C.L., 

LL.U.). 

JfjsTOFi' OF ExcLAXD, from the Ac- 
cetiion of Jamu 1. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War. cOoi-it^2. 10 voIk. Ctoun 
Bvo., 6j. each. 

-4 HixToxy OF T/fS Gkbat CiVii. 

If^JF, 1643-1649. .( vol*. Ct. 8vi>.,6i.«»ctl. 

A History oe tub Cqmmos^ealth 
HND TUB PaoTBcroBATe. 1649-iCte. 
Vol. I. ttS4(}-i6}i. With 14 Mam. fiva.ai*. 
Vol. 11. j65*-i6j4. WiS T Map*. 

8vo., 31*. 

What OcyrowDER Plot IVas. 
With S lllnat/aiions. Crown Svo., 51. 
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Gardiner {Samuei. Rawso^, X>,\ 
C/toMU'S/.i^s J'LACS ttr Bisvoxr. 

Founded on Six Lecture* <lelivered ■ tbt 
L'nTveniit>- of Oxlord. Cr. Svo., y. U. 

The Studkht's Histvky ar 
LAND. WLih 378 tUuMrattois. 
Svo.. 11*. 

Alu> in Tkrtt Vvlmmts. price 41. each. 
Vol. 1. a-c. 55 — A.D. 1509. 173 [Uam- 

lion*. 
Vol. II. 1509-16S9. g6 IltiisuaiMA. 
Vol. III. 1689-1865. log tlluattatioBa. 

Greville.— .-//<' f*A*^i of the Rekfi 

OF A'l.su CtoXiis tV.. A'txa IfiujAii tV, 
.uvp Ql-sbs VicroB/^. By Charlu C. F. 
OltSVItl,t. (oiinerty Clerk of the CwboL 
8 vol*. Crown Svo., ji. ferf. cacb_ 

HARVARD MISTOMOAL STUDIRt. 

Tf/E SVFF/tESSIO.V OF THE AfX 
SLaVB TtADS TO TUB t/StTKDSTl 

AvKBKA, 1638-1870, Bv W. E. a. 
Boifl, Ph.U. Svo.. JI, tJ. 
The CaiTTEST ovf.r the Ratifka 
OF THE FBtamaL Co.vsrtniTiox ix MaOm 

CMVSSTTt, By S, B, lUltBOW. 

Hvo., 61. 

A CkITICAL SriTDfOF J\rct.LfFICA 
i.v SiiLTir Cakou.va. By D. F. Hi 
A.M. 8vo., ta. 

A'ou/yArtOKS FVK Elect fVB Ofpikm 
iS me VsiTBO States. B\ Fxzbuks 

W. Dallinokr, A.m. &\o., ii. £>f. 
A BiBUOC.KaPHV Of /.'"••■." Jftr, 
Cir.iL HiSTORw /.v.. ■■ :oi 

P.iULi.iieii.VTjijn- RB' . .,uj, 

Ch^elss GnofiK. fh.U. bvo,, 121. 
Tf/B J.rBEKT\' ASn I^KSB SciL Pa» 
IK niB Sckth West. Dy THaoww C 
Sunn, Ph.U. Kvo. 71. W. 

*."t>'A(r Volumri are m ^rtfitrtlia*. 

Hammond.—^ tP'oM.uv's Pakt if 

.< A'r.tvn.t.Tioy. By Mis. [oh» Ha^s 
Hawuon-O. Crourn Svo,, js, M. 

Historic Towns.— Kdiled by E. A. 

^>r EEMAn.U.C.L.. and Rev. William fl 
M.A. Witli Maps and Plana. Crown 

31. 61^. each. 

SritiAL Uy Rev W Kant. \ OiConl. By Rn. C 
- ■ ■ By MudcU - 

I. D.D 
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A Shout Histoxy of Itt&LAifD, 

&oin the Eulictt Times tQ i6o], Ciovm 
8vo., loi, bd. 

A Child's HtsTortv op Ikjclah/d. 

FiODi the Ea(]i«»t Time* to the Death 
of O'Connell. With tpedil!}^ conwrucied 
Map aiid lOo lllusirationti, including 
I-'Msimile in (nil cotouti of an illumi- 
nated p»Bt oi the GcMipel Book o( Mac- 

DUIDAII. K.V. ttjl). Fcp. &VU,, jt, bd. 



Ka.ye and MaJleson.— /TysTOffr of 

TffE /KDiAX MiTiKY. iJ*57.i858. By Sir 
John W. Kave Jiid Colonel G. B, Mam-b- 
oon. With Anul^ticil Index knd Maps and 
Plana. 6 voU. Civwn Svo., ■^t. M. each. 



Lang: (Andrbw). 

P/CKCs THE Spy: or. The Incognito 
of Prince Chaxlca. With 6 Podfait*. 
Svo., tit. 



Sr. Axdhku's. With 8 Plates and 
a^ lltucttationK in the Teal bj T. Huucii:. 
w»., ly. net. 



I Laurie. — I/jstokfcal SvKfEr of 
PxB-CmtrsTiAS EpvcATtOK. By S. S. 
X.AU»B, A.M., I.L.D. fivo., lu. 



l-eckT<The Rt. Hon. William E. H.) 

UlSTOKV Of £yCLAyD l/f T»E ElCH- 
TME\ TH Ce^ TVBV. 

Library EJiticn. 8 rola. 8vd. Volt. 1. 

and {t., its. : Vol*. III. and IV., jbt.; 

Vflln. V. and VI.. 36*.; VoU. VII. and 

VIII.. 36J. 
Ctbittl Rdttiim. P.9l(it.ANl>. 7 voU. 

Cfown ttvo., 61. cAch. Idrland. 5 

vols. Crown 8vo., 61. each. 
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JflSroSV OF BUROFF.AK MoRALS 
FXOM /iVOUSrUS TO C/ljIKLBVAOVa. a 

vol*. Cfowm Svo>, i6t. 

JflSTORV of the Jf/S£ AND JKFLU- 
EJKS OF T»K Spitur OP Ka TIOXjUS.V IK 
SVKOFK. 2 VOlk. ClOwn SvO.. 161. 

DSMOCEACy AlfD LlEERTY. 3 vOls. 
Svtt., 36*. 



Macaulay (Lord). 

The Life ako Works of Lord 
Macavlay. 'Edinburgh' Edition. 10 
vols. 8vu., fa. each. 
Vol*, l.-iv, ffisTomr OF EtKLAim. 
VoU. V.-VU. £ssAVs; BnKXAPfiiss ; 
/.WJA.v fx.VAL Cook: Coxtk>sltio\s 

TO K.VItiHrs-QUAKTKFI.Y AtAiiAllXE'. 
V0I.VIII. SmiKtlES; /.ArsOFAMCtB.VT 
/iOMK : A//KEU.A.VEOl'S PoKUS. 

Voli. IN. and X. TtietmA.vDtsrnua 

OF LoKB .VacauIAY. By the Right 

Men, Sir G. O. Trkvklvax, Bart. 

rkit Edition jf ii ckiaftrfffrint vf tkt Library 

Etii tion 0/ LoKD M akav lay's Li/t amd Works, 

COMFLETE WOKKS. 
Cabinrt Edition. 16 vol*. Pott 8vo. 

Library Edition. 8 vola. Svo., £i Jt. 
* Edinivrgh ' Edition. 8 voU. 8vo., 61. 
each. 

Nisrosr of Mj^gla^td fkom ths 
Accsisio.v OF Jambs raa Sseoxo. 

Pi-palnr Bdilian. I vols. Ct. 8vo., 51. 

Uludtnl'i Edition, ivolt. Cr. Svo., lu. 
PtofSf'i Editioit. ^ voU. Cr. 8vo., lft(. 
Camntt Edition. S voU. Pott Svo., 48fl. 
'Edinburgh ' EiiitioH. 4 \oli. Svo., 6i. 

each. 
Lihary Edition. 5 vols. Svo., £^, 

CxirrcAL A.VD HtsroRjCAL £ssArs, 
Wtrii Lavs of Arx/t.VT Kcvs, etc., in « 
^•olume, 

Pofuiitr Edition, down 81^. u. td. 
Authorisid Edition. Crowo Svo.. m. 64., 

or eilt cdgci, ti. 6d. 
'Siltvr Library' Editiat, With Poniail 

and 4 llliiiitiAtiona to the ' I^ys '. Ct. 

Svo., 31. bd. 

CXITKAL AND UlSTOEKAL EsSAYS. 
Sludftt't EJitiov. I voL Ct. Svo,, 6x 
PtofU't EdilivH. 2 vols. Ci. flvo., 8,1. 
■ Trrx-^lyitn ' Edition. » vol«. Cr. i\^, 91, 
CiibiurC Edition. 4 voU. fott Kvo., a|i. 
•Edinburgh' Edition. 3 vol*. Svo., 6*. 

each. 
Liirary Edition. 3 voU. Bvo.. 361. 

f^.f^i-f, which mil)- be had separately, 
Mwvd. 6d. each ; cloth, 11. each. 

AddUnn i&d Wtlpotc- SIsnkr Xfi GUduooe. 
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Loril nnan. 
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Lord Bt^Cb. and Th* 
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the RcMMalion. 
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,'jibrary Edition, i vols. 8vo., 311. 
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Afjit. £Li.A/r£OUS IVKfTJMGS, 

Spkkches asd Fosms. 
Popular Edilitm. Ciown Avo., a». 6rf. 
Cabitut EJitian. 4 vola. PoM Svo., 141. 

SSLECTUW!t FKOM THE ^UtTUVOS OF 

LoMi) ifACivi-Ai: Kdiied, with Occ*- 
Kional NoiM, by ihc Ri^t lion. Sii G. O: 
TrevcWwi. Bon. Ciown Bvi>.. 6». 

MacCoU. Tf/K SuLTA.v akd the 
t'i/H'EB^. By the R«v. Malcolm MacColl, 
M.A.. Canon □( Kipon. Svo.. i<m. dd. 

Mackinnon. — 7>/jE U.y/ax of Exn- 

L.1.\/> .i.V» SCOTLAXP: A StVDT OF 
/.STt.S/^A7IO.V.tL fJiSTOKY. By lAMBtl 

Macktkkon Ph.D. Examiner in tfistoty 
loihe t'nivetelty of Edinburgh. Svo.. i6». 

May. — Thf CoxsrirvnoSAL His- 
TORY OF S.MiLA.VD sintc the Acccaaion 
of GcoiK* III. it&i-iSto^ BySiiTmomas 
BxinNB Mav, K.C.B. (Lord Fatnbotoufth), 
3 vol*. Cr. 8vo,, i8i. 

Merivale (Charlks. D.D.). aomctitne 

IHM of Ely. 

IliSrt'KyoF THF ROUA.VS I'yDSK THS 
hupiste. HvoIm. C(0w7i 8vo., is. M. each. 

THKFaI.I. of THK RoMAK RhFUBLIC: 
aShurt HJnorvofthe Last Century of tht 
CommonwrallS. iTlno., 7i. Arf. 

Glskfal History of Rojuh, from 
th» Fniindaiion of tlie City to the fall of 
AiiguMtilut. B.C. 753. A.D. 476. Willi 5 
Mapi. Ciown 8^13, 71. (W. 

Montague. — 7>/a' £i.£.vxjfTs of 

Esuusii CoNsTiTvrtoNAt. History. Br 
l-~. C. MoNTAovs, M.A. CiownSvo., jj. M. 

Richman.— ^/•/'«jwrs/,i; Purs Ds- 

MOCUACV aNTi PjSlVftAl. l/PB W /NKBK- 

Xhodkx. a Swits Study. By Ihveng B. 
RicHUAK. Cottiul-Ucnci&l of the United 
Siaicf to Swiucrland. With Map*. Ctown 
8*0,. 5J. 

Seebohm (Fbrderic). 
Tfi£ EACL/iH Village Commvmtv 

Eiamincj in ilB Rdatiox* tt the Manorial 
and Tiilial SyBlcmn, «tc. 'With 1] Maps 
snit PUt«s. Kvo., lAj. 

The Tfihal Svstsm rif IVales: 
Being Pari of an Inquiry into the Struc- 
Virr and Mcthodn of Tribal Sodely. 
With J Mapa. 8vo., ta«. 

Sh3irpt.—/-.oxnnjifAJVDT//JcX'//KD0»f: 
a HiMoty derived mainly from the Archives 
at Guildhall m the cuttody of the Cuipora- 
lion of ilic City of London. By RKOtKALD 
R. Shakkk, D'.C.I... Recotdn Clerk in ihc 
Office of the I'own Clerk of the City of 
London. 3 vol*. Svo. loi. fid. each. 



StoxOl—Cae r//Aoe. axo rue Caitb- 
AGlxtAXS. by R.noKwoRn4 Smn.HJU 
With MapK, Plans, etc. Cr. Swo.. p. 6i 

Stephens.—-^ JfisroEr or 
/■Aeycu HeyoLVTiox. By H. 
Stephemm. Xvo. VoU. I. 8Bd It. 
each. 



Sta\A»%.~J4'STaKy OF the VJfl' 

Sfiy OF DUBLIK. from it» Foundsbad IB 

tile Jitu) of tlw Kl^teenth Ccmory 
""' ~ 8VO.. lai. 
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Sutherland. — Ths Histoey or 

tkaua A.VO JV«M- ZE^LAsa, from 
1690, By ALeKAM>E.a St/txaaiANB, M.A. 
and Geomok SuTMKauANn, MJL 
Svo., u. f>i. 



Tayior.— .rf Stvdsnt*s MAxet 

TIIK HSSTQRY i*F TKOIA. Bj^CoIomI 

UMwaTAyuoM, C.^].. etc. Ci.Sva. 



Todd. — PAELIAMEKTARy GoVUU- 
aiBXT IX THE tlKITISN Coioxixs. B; 
Ai.i-HBva TooD, LL.I>. Svo.. joj. ad 




Wakemaa and HassalL— £c$< 

jKTHOtH/CTOEv TO vtm Stvov or Exy 
CossTiiVTrcvAL liisroKr. By Re 
Metnbcra of the Unit«riity of Ox 
Edited by Hk.ibv Orrr.ni VVuuuK, 
M.A.. andAKTNUM Hassalj.. M.A. 
8»xx, 61. 
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Walpole.— /r«7»j?>* OF- 

FSO.\l TUB C0.VCIUSWN OF THE 

it'AK JH 181$ TO 1B58. By Sir 
W'ALroue, K.C.B. 6 voU. CroMi 
6j. each. 



Wood- Martin.— .ftjcyiA- Ieklakp: 

AXAiriii*0UH.U'ALSitrETC/r. A HandboeA 
of lii«li Pre-Christian Antiquitiei. UyW. 
O. Wiwv-Maitin, M.R.I.A. Wxtit SJt 
lUnnration^. Crown Svu., lyt. 



Wylie. — HrsTosY of EvciAa 

V.VDSE HE-VKT IV. By Jahes litkMIU 

WvLir.. M.A.. ooe of II. M. Intpec^i 
Selioolit. 4t'Olii. Ciowntiro. Vot I.. 
1404, lor. 6tf. Vol.lU i405-i4(.^, lit- Vi^ 
III., ■407-1411, I5J. Vol IV., 1411- 
Hi. 
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ZOrL—Tf/F. LtTTEKS ANf) LfPE Of 
fKAXCIS fiACO:^. /.-VCWDliVt. ALL HIS OC- 
CilStONAL iVoKKS. Edited by JawK8 Sruu- 
ORW. 7 vols, tivo., £t 4). 

igehot. — BnKKAFHtCAL HrvaiES. 
By Walter Bagehot. Ciown tfvo..^!. 61^. 

tlackweU. — PmsHKH Work ;.v 

Oj'JI.VI.\.i TM» A/BOKAL PKOFESStOH TO 

WoMB.V! A mobio graphical Sketcho. By 
Ot. F.t-i/jniKTH Bi.At_KiVEi.t.. Cr. Svo.. 6*. 

Brown. --rt'^D Madox Bkoivx: A 

^Kecatd of hia Life and Wotlt*. Ky Ford M. 
HUKKFEK. With »|i Fvill-jiagc'PIitt!! {tl 
Autotypct] and 7 Illustt3tiun!> in ttie Toi- 
8vo., 4U. 
USS. — FxA.tcics Mahv Bi'ss and 
UBH Wo/TK FOK SiyvcArtof:. Hy Ankif 
E. RiDLEV. With J fortiaii^ and 4 IIIub- 
ualiofii. Crown Svo, 71, fill. 

Carlyle.— 7V/<;.i//(.i CAm.yi.i:: A His- 
tory of tiia Life. By Jakes AKTiiaHV 

1795-1635. : vol*. Crown *tv<»., 7«. 
1834-1681. a vol*. Crown Hvo.. 7». 

Digby.*^ TV/f Lift: OF Six /CKy£LM 
DiCBV. bv iriii 0/ hit DtiitnJanti, the 
Auttiur of 'FMlkUndi..' etc. With 7 Illua- 
uationi. Svo., 164. 

Duncan. — Ahmikal fJcxcA^r. By 
T»iK Kabt. IIP Campkvixwh. Wiih 3 Por- 
Kaits. svo,, 161. 

Erasmus.— Z/Afi /ivra Lsttbus of 

Ekasmls. By Jamks AxrMONV Phoudk. 
Crown tfvD., 61. 

FALKLAND^. By the Author of 
■Tbe Life of Sir Kenelm Uighy.' etc. 
With 6 Portiails and j otiier IlluKltaiions. 
8vo.. lui. 6if. 

Faraday.— A<-e/»/>^K Hi h />«- 

COyBMtlt. By Johk Tyndu.!.. Crown 
8vo, 31. &/. 

Pox. — T/fK Eakly ///sroxy of 
Chaklks jAUEi Foj:. By the Right Hon. 
Sir O. O. TuBVEi.vA.'*, Ban. 

Library EJition. &vo., I&. 

Cabitfl EJitha. Crown 8vo.. 61. 

Halifax. — Tf/E Life axd Lettrks OF 

SiK C&OKGK &AVILH. BaROKKT, fWST 

• .VASoiis OF ffAUF.ix. With a New 
Bdiiion of his Wnrks. novi for the fitxt time 
collected and revised, lly M. C. FovcRorr, 
z vob. 6vo.. yti. 



Halford. — The Life of S/f Heuky 
J/ALFoKh. Bast., G.C.H.. M.D.. F.R^. 
By William Mukic, M.D.. F.S.A. Svo.. 

121. ("?- 

Hamilton. —i/^^ of S//e ifjiz/Atf 

HAMiLiv.y. By R. P. (ihavkr. Hvo. 3 voU. 
151. each. Aut>KNOt;M. 8va., 6cf. ttNiti. 

Harper. — A MFiauiR op ffucu 

/>ASiSL ftAKPHS. DM: late Principal of 
Jc!>ii!> Cotlc);c. Oxfiiid. aiid for many ycait 
Kcail Maaler of Sherborne St;hool. By L. 
V, LEBTKti, M.A. Crown Bvo., 5*. 

Havelock.— ArA^«i/*A' ofSik Henky 

iiAVEtocK. K.C.B. By JoMV Clakk 
Marshnan. Crown Kvo., jj. td. 

Havreis.— .il/i- Mcskai. Life. By 
the Hcv. n. R. lUwciH. With Portcajt of 
Richaid Wagnci and j Illuitrationt. Crown 
Svo.. 71. tii. 

Holroyd. — Thh GtK/.Noop of Maria 

Jomi'HA HOLIfOYO (LimTv Stanley 0/ 
AliUrliy'). Recorded in Letters of a Hun- 
dred Yearn Ajcd, from 1776-171)6. Edited 
by J H. AoeANK. Wiih 6 E^rtrait*. 

Jackson. — Sto.veu-all Jackson. 
Ily Lieut. -Col, G. V. Mikdsrson. Vock and 
Lancastcf Hc^imcnt. With I'oritait, Mip> 
und PlaiiK, 2 voU. Svo., 4U. 

Xjt^CM'OZ.^MEatotPS OF Baron Le- 

JSUSE, Aide-de-Camf) to MarithalK Brrthicr, 
Davout. and Ouilinol. Tranilatcd and 
Edited from ihe Oiicinal French by Mrs. 
Akthuk Uell in. D'Anvexb). With a 
PrcEicc by Major-GGncral Maubicb, C.B. 
i voln. 8vo,, J41, 

Luther. — Life of Lvthek. By 
Jurirs KosTLiN. With 61 llluotrations 
.itid ,| Facsimihes of MSS. Ttanilaicd 
fioiTi ihc Grtman. CiOwn Dvo., 31. U. 

Macaulay. — T/ib L/fb Aifo Lbitbhs 

or Lord Macaclav. By the Kijfht Hon. 
Sii G. O. TaKVKLVAK, Baxi. 

P-pulrtr Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 3*. td. 

Studfnl'i EJiliom I vol. Cr. 8va-, 6t. 

C'ibiail BHition. 2 vola. Pou Svo.. lU. 

' Etiinlnirgh' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., Oi. 
each. 

Library SJition, 3 voU. Sva. 36*. 

Marbot. — Ti/s Memojks of tub 
tiAttiw DB AfAfisoT. Translated ffom ih* 
French. 3 vols. Crown Svo., 71. 
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Biography, 
Mea.de. — Gh.vjckai. Stir Hwharu 

Mnjffs AND 1MB PeiiDAToxr States op 
Cb.\ ikal aSO Solthkhn IsOiA : 1 Kecofd 
ot hoiiv-thice Year*' Scivkc ■» SoUJci, 
I*oliiicj( Oi^cci And AdininiMratoi. By 
TlR■^l^s lltHHvTML>liNH>», C.S.I., D.CX., 
KKnclimc l*'ofcij;n S«ctelaty to th« tiovwn- 
mcnt of Indti. Aathoi ot ' Ihe Life »nd 
Wotk of Culoncl Sii Rabcti Samkcnan*. 
With I'uctiaii. M>p and Ilhisuationi. Svo.. 
lor, tid. net. 

Nansen. — Fxinr/oF Xas'seh, i86i- 

iSy). It^ W. C. Bkoocikb und Noxdjuil 
KoLFHEK. Translated by Wilmau Arcmbh. 
Wiih y. IHatM. 48 llluiiration& tn the Text, 
and J M:i|». Hvo.. tu. 6rf. 

Newdegate. — The Cmki-ekels of 

Cuti XKt.L Maaok. By Lady NHWoiaATF.- 
Newt>i!XjAT>;, Autlior of ' Uonitip fiom a 
Uunitneai Roam'. Witli 6 llluNtnboiu 
bom t'acnity PuctiaiU. livo., lot. U. 

Place. — Tut: LiFf. OP Fkaxcis Place^ 
1 771 '11^54. By Gkaham Wai.i-u»i M.A. 
With i I'oiirail*. tfvo., iit. 

Rawlinson. — A Mehoik of Ma/ck- 

Ga/fCKALSiJt Bs.vitr CxBsifK.-tai /Iawux- 
aox, BAltr., X.C.0.. A.A'.S.. O.C.I., 
P.R.GjS.. rtc. By GioitoE IUuri.tN»aN, 
M.A., F.R.G.S.. Canon of Caiitnbuiy. 
With 3 Porttaitu and » Map, and a. Piehcc 
by Field. Maixhal l^oid Ros&ktk oi Kan- 
dahar, V.C. 8vD., i6i. 

Reere. — TWff L/fb and Lkttehs or 
Uruky KuByn, C.P-. late Rdito* of ihc 
■ Edinburgh Rrvicu,' and rtcgituai of the 
Privy Council. By J. K, LAUciiroN, M.A. 



Romanes.— 7>/£ Lifk AneoLerrui 

OF OSOKGB JOMK KOitAKVS. J/J., /f.fl. 

F.K.S. Wrincn and Ediud by hit Win. 
U'iiti PonraJt and i IIIuatradaaiL CMm 
Svo., tt. 

Seebohm. — T/tf.Oxfvkd Xs/oxmas 

—yOHX COLBT, EXASMtn AXt> TUOlUi 

itasH : a lli>iior>- of (licJi PcikncWsrib 

Uy l-HBPKKIk SuKDOHU. SvO.. 141. 

Shakespeare — OurusKi of rut 

Ufs oy .SHAKEsrSAiat. By J, O. Huu- 
WELL-PHiLi.ipra, With UlusmtioM and 
Fac->imilci. I vob. Royal Hvo, ,£i ii. 

Shakespeare's Tnire Life. By 

James \V\i.Ti:it. With 300 IlliotntioaiJd^ 
GaXALik E. MoiKA. Imp. Svo-, an. ^H 

Vemey. —AfKMoiRs of the Vbk^^ 

Family. 

Vol«. I. & 11., lifKlSG THB Ctm. WjO. 

ByPKAMCHiPARTitEMoF-E Vbk^iy. VTtli 
38 PortraitK, Woodcut* and Fu waik. 
Royal Svo., ^it. 
VoL tlL, 1>VFIXC TUB COUJtO.K 

16501^60. tly MABGAjtsT M. Vt: 

Wiih 10 Porriaitt, etc Royal Svu.. tu. 

Wakley.— /""A- L/fe axd TiJtgs cf 

rtfou.is IKtKlur, Fotmdmsxni KntEdnr 
of the ' Lancet.' >lanber of Patlianos 
FbHbiuy, and Curoner for We^-i M 
By S. Squihe SfRiCGK. M.B. 
With J Portnuta. Svo., t&i. 

Wellington.— /;//jE of thb 

of Wblusgton. By the Rev. 
G;,Bi<>, M.A. Ciown Svo.. lu tirf. 
Wills. — ir. G. It'-iLrs. Dkama 
AXDPai.VTBS. By FuKtKAH Witw. With 
P1i<>(OK'3Vuic Potttait. Svo., iiM, U> 





Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o. 



Ataoid.— Seas asd Lai/ds. By Sir 
Kuwi.x Akmold. With 7t lllusiraliont. 
Ctown Hvo,, y. 6rf. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

Eir.FiT Ybaks f.f CsYi-oN. With 6 
IlluHUatioi)8. Ciown Svo., 31. 6d. 

The Kifle akh the Hou.vd la 
Ctri-ON. With 6 Ulusuationa. Ciown 
8vo.. jj. 61?. 
Ball. — Tilt: Alpine GtriDE. By the 

late Jok;< B»i.i.. F.R.S.. etc A New Rdi. 

lion, Rcconsiiucttd and Revised on behalf 

of the Alpine Club, by W. A. B. Cowhikk. 

Vol. I., THB WsSTSKff ALPS; the Alpine 
R-egion, Soiiih of the Rhone Valley, ttam 
the Col de Tenda 10 the Simplon Pass- 
With g New and Reviicd Maps. Crown 
Bvo.. t2i. net. 

Vol. II.. Tun CeyntAL AiFS, Nojrm of 
TUB RnofiB Vallby, from ths Simpwn 
Pass to me Aoicm Valise. \lii prtf. 
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Bent^TV/a RvttrsD Cjtibs of M*- 
SHoSALASii: being a Record of ExtavaM* 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. Tkiodou 
Be.it, With 117 IUiuiration>. Ckvd 
8vo.. JJ. di. 

Bicknell.— TV^i'K/. AsoAoyt 

/.\ ScKrirnK.v Qi'xsxsi.A.\0. Bi Ail 
C BicKidEi.L. With 24 Pbtnuid zil 
tration< in the Te«l. Svo., tjc 

Brassey.^fci-wtcis ^.vo 7)tAi 

OF Loud /Hiassmy, K.C.B., D.CL, 
1894. Arranged and Edited by ' 
eA»oi^y-Wit.HOT, a vol a, Cx.&<n., 





Brassey (thi: lath L&dy). 

/fOilK O.V TMH OCSAK FOX F.LRVgX 

ICaiiitet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illunntlion*. Ctown Svo., jt. 6d. 
• Sihrr Utniry ' KJition. Wilh 66 llluf.. 
nations. Crown 8ro., 31, 6d. 
Popular EdUion. Wiih Oo IlluRliftlioni. 
4to., IW. sewed. 11. ctotti. 
StUaol Edilion. Willi 37 lllusuaiionfi. 
Pep., M. cloth, 01 33. wliiu parchment. 
St/KSlflXE AKD SrOSM /.V ftfE EaST. 

ICahintt F.dititm. Wilh 2 Maps ami ii» 
lUustrition*. Ciowji ,Svo,, 7J. 61/. 
Perpuiar Etiitimi. With 103 lllu^uationa, 
410., 6iJ. Mwcd, i>. el<)t}i. 
/ir ruE T/iAJ>p^, THK T/ioPics, and 
TUB ■ ftCjIKIf/i. fOJtrtKS '. 
CabiHft BJition. With Map and lao 
Itlutvaiionii. Ciowji 8vo., js. 6d- 
Pofuuit Edition. Wilh 183 llliLstrationii. 
fto.. ftd. Gcwcd, ti. cloth. 
Three Voyag&s t.v thu '■Svkskam'. 
Populiii Ed. With 346 llluit. 4to.. at.6<f. 
rowning. — A Giki.'s IVai^ukkikcs 
i!f HuycARV. Ety H, Kllen Ukownino. 
With Map and io lllujitialiotm. Cfown 8vo.. 

Churchill. — Th£ Srony of the 
if, I. ■-<*.« A v Fisu* PoKCX. iBoj, By 
WiKSToN Srr.NcitK Chukcmii.l. Licui., 4.1I1 
Qti«ii*» Own HusMUS. With 6 Mape uul 
Plant. Crown 8vo,, j*. bd, 

Froude (James A.). 

OcsAA'A : or En^lancl and her C0I- 
onicii. With 9 II luHt rations. Ciown Kvo., 

»ij. boards, 3(. IM. cloth. 
'Silver Library' Bdilion. Crown Svo., 
Ji.M. 
Thk ExcLismyTifs WssT/yDtss: 
01. the Bow of UIjrimeE. With g tllustra- 
tionji. Ciowfi Svo,. at. hoatdt. ai. 6rf. cloth. 

HOWitt. — VlStrS TO R£MAKKAltLK 

FLACB3. CId Halta, HMtk-Hicl(1». Scene*, 
illuitcalivt of Siiikini; Pawagc* in En^lifh 
HiMorj' and Pottry. By William Howirr. 
Wilh Ro IlliiBirstionH. Crown 8vo., 31. M. 

Knigrht(E. F.), 

• The Ckvssx op thf. ' Alektf. ' t the 
Nartfltive of a Search fof 1'teasure on the 
Dnm Uland ol Trinidad. With 2 Mapn 
and 23 titutitiatioiiit. Crovm 8vo., 31. 6rf. 

tlVHEftn: TiiREF Empikes mkut: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir. 
Weitern Tihci. Bahittan, Ladak, Giigit, 
and the adjolninK Courtrica. With a 
Map and 54 IlluHtratioiu. Cr. Svo., 3a. 6d. 



Knight (K. F,) — caHlinueJ. 
Thk ' Falhos' oy n/E BAtr/c: z 
Voyage fVmn London to Copenhafivn in 
a Thcec-Tonner. W'lih 10 Putl.piige 
ItJusiiatioTi^ Ctown ttvo., j^ td. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1SS7: 

j1 Kavbi.b !X ilRiTtSH CmrMX/A. Uy J. A. 
LECnand W. J. Clvttrhbuck- Wilh Map 
and 75 1 11 tii^u.i lions. Ctown Svo.. js. 6d. 

Ma.cdoaa.lii.—rHEGoLr>CoAsrtpAsr 

a.vo PfifSEJtr. By Oeokqe Macbosaijj, 
Diii-ctor i?{ Ediitatiou *nd H.M. Ifujicctor 
of .Schools lor the Gold C«»il Colony and _ 
the I'rolectototc. With Itlunralieni. 

Max MuUer, — Lkti'kks pnoAf Co»- 

STA.STI.VOPLB. By .Mri. MaX MiJLUIIt. 

Wilh 12 VicwK of CoiiktanLlnopSc and tht 
neighbour hood. Ctown Bvo., tt. 

Nansen (Fridtjop). 
The First C/iasafxr, of Gxbem- 
LAND. Wilh 143 Illustraiions and a Map, 
Crown Svo., 3-1. 6d. 

ESKIMO Life. With 31 Illustrations. 

8wo., 161. 

OWv ^t.-^Cracs and Cratsrs: 
Rainhirs in the Uland of R^nion. By 
WtLLIAM DUDLBV Olivkk, M.A. With 
27 llluatrations and a Map. Cr. &va., tt. 

Smith. — CLtiiuiya tn the Bk/t/sh 
/sLSs. liy W. p. Haskgtt Smith. Wilh 
Illustiations by Ellis Carr, and Numerous 

PI»<tB. 

Pan I, S.vcLA.VD. i6nio.. 31. 6rf. 

Part II. WaSJS and iHELAKD. l6[IICk. 

ji. 6«f. 
Pari III. ScoTiAna. [In pTfparatioit, 

Stephen. — T/rs PtAV-GROUNn OF 

EVROPS. (The Alps). By Le«l|E Str. 
pi^iRN. With 4 [llu»traiions. Crown Svo., 
6r. net. 

THREE W NOR WA Y. By Two 
orThem. With a Map and jij lUutuailons. 
Crown Svo.. II. hoaidn, a*, bd. cloth. 

TjTidsdL— 7>/« Glaciers of the 

A.'.Ps: being a Narrative of Enetirsioni 
and .■\jccnw. An Account ol the Oripn 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Ex. 
position of the Physical I'lincipics to which 
ihcv are related. By John TvstfALL, 
F.li.S, With 6 [Uutuaiioni. Crown Svo., 
6,. bd. nel. 

Vivian. — Seki'/a : the Poor Man's 
Paradise. Uy Herbert Viviak. M.A., 
Oiliixi of the Koyal Older of Takovo. 
With Map and Portrait of King Alex- 
ander. Svo., 13.). 
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Veterinary Hedioine. &o. 



Steel OoHs Hbnry, F.R.C.V.S.. 

r.Z.S., A.V.D.1. Ulc PrafeiMi (»f Valciin- 
tiy S<:icncc and l*rincipal of Uomlny 
Vclerinaiy College. 

A TtKATlSK O.V THE DiSBASBS CX 
niM J>iifi, beinx a Manual of Cwijnc 

of VtUTUiwy PrRciitiancTii and Kiurivnti^ 
With 88 llhiMfMioni. Svo.. loi. Ad. 

A THKATISE OJf THE DiSKAXKS OF 

■ma OS; being a Manual of Hov^ne 
Patbotcgy. Kipecially adupicd lui the 
UK ii( Vctctinat)- Pncttitoncdt lutA 
SlDilcnUt. With < Platen iuid 1 17 
WuitdmU. Svo.. 151. 

A Trka r/ss ox the Diseases or 
me Stfettf. beine n Manual of Ovifte 
Patholosy foi the um o( Vciciinuy Ptac- 
mjonent an<l KiudcnU. Willi Colouicd 
Plate and^ WoivlcuU. Itvo., lU. 

Ot'TiiXEs OF E^ifis'E AXAn'.W; a 
Manual fcrih* uwor VctennarySluiknu 
in lit* ttisM«ling Uooiti. Cr. 8vo., ji. 6rf. 



Fitzwygram. — HoxiRi as» 

Sr.iauii. By Manr-OeMnI Sir l.tm- 
wv<iham, Man. Witli 56 paceatrf CfaMiv 
lifrni.. Svo., jj. 6./. nel. 

Schreiner. — Tnfi Ancoma Goit 

IpublitiMil vnAtJ the ai»|Mce< o{ tlcSook 
AfticanAnj{iui(ioat H 1 etdta t' A«odlticn t. 
and a Pipci uti the OkUicli ircprinied Im 
ihe Zitdagiil ict Murch, 1H471. Wob j» 
lltunraiions. Dy S. C. Cnwwi 
ScllRtlMER. Avo., 101. 64. 

'Stoneheage.' - 7*/^* />o6 

J/K^t-m Ase X>tfJij«SA. U* -St 
^tll^ol; '. With jft Wood Eiifnt 
Svo., 71. M. 

Youatt 'William). 

TV/A fitiKsF.- Revised and Knl 
by W. Watsos. M.R.C.V.S- Wt 
Wood En((Taving^ S\'o.. 71. U. 

Tii£ Doc. Revised and Eolsr 
With J3 Wood Engravinfp. ft*os^ 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Bdhcd by HrS GRACE THK DUKK OK bUAUFOKT, K.O.. and A. E, T. WATJ 
Conpleie in iH Voliunc*. CtAwn Svo, Price toi. Arf. each Volume, Cloth. 

■,* Thi Valumn art aho iatUfJ kalf-loMHii la LMlher, wiA fifl Icp. TAf ^t tM tt ^ 

from itit JBo»i*i*J/«Tj. 

ARCHERY. ByC. J. LoKGMANand COUHSING AjYH FAt.CONk 



Col. H. WAi.Kcmn. WithConttibuiions b\- 
Mtn [.KOH, ViKoiint Dti.Lox. etc. With 
I Mapf, 3} Plate* and 172 IIIUKiruiun* in 
the TcKt. Crown Svii., 10). £J. 



■m. 



ATHLETICS. 
SiiEAauAN. With 
tnitioiiB in ihe Text. 



Hy MONTAOUB 

Plates anil lllus- 
Ctown 8>o., lot. W. 



Bv 



i^ 



BIG GAME SHOOTING. 

Cuva PiuLurra-WoLXKr. 

Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contnbutionk by Sir Sawuel W. 
lUiUKi, W. C. OawKLi.. F. C. Sklouh, 
«c. With JO Plal« anil 37 tttuKtiations 
in the Text, Crown S^-c., iw. 6r^ 

Vol. JI. 1-L'KOPt. ASIA. AND THE 
ARCTIC KlitllONS. WTtl. C..filri1>o- 
lions by Lieut -Colonel R. Hsnsa 
Piscv. Majur Ai.(;ik»>ix C Hkhkb 
PsRcy. etc. With 13 Pl«i« and 56 Illua. 
ttaliontin the Ten. Cr. Svo.. lot. Crf. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Hboad- 
FooT. R.E. With Coiuribuiioiii hy A. H. 
Uoro, SvoKNtiitN Disft.v, W. J. FoKo. elc. 
With II PIbIo, i^ llluHualioni in the Text, 
and nuraercnra Diapaunt. Ct. 8vo.. 101, fij. 



By HaRorNr. C(» und the linn. G 
Lakkli.es. With 30 Plate* and jfl 
nations 111 the Text. Ciuvi'n Hvo... loi^ U. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Strei. 
the Hon. R, H. L^ttkltok. With 
liibuitanv by Ahdkbw Lano. W. G- GkI 
v. Gale. etc. With u Platn and ja I 
iiacionn in the Text. Crown Dvo., 101. 1 

CYCLING. By the Earl of 
MABLE and Q. Lac\ Hii.i.rBK. Wi 
PbtcK and 44 lUositaiious in the 
Cmwri 8vo., 101. 6>L 

DANCING. By Mre. Lilly G« 

P.R.Q.S. With Coniiibuiinnv by 
M11M11.BTON, The lion. Mi>. Aiwrr* 
etc. With Mutk&t £iample>. and 36 ' 
pt^{c PUtci and^j I'liMtiatiom intbcT^ 
Cfow-n Kvo.. tea. M. 

DRTVING. B> Ht« G race the Di 

of BirAtroKT. K.O. With (.onu ibuiiona 
A. P., T. \\atsi»!» tl»c Eari ti» ()*»« 
etc. With ij Plaics and 54 lllHBtoti 
in the Text- Cmwn ilvo>. I0<>> firf. 



sport and Pastime — conlinued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— wKiiMwrf. 



ZNCING. B OX INC. A ND 
WRr.STLJNG. fi; Wai TEH H, Pollock, 

F. C. Gkovk, C Pbkvust. !■. B. Miti-Hbll. 
and Walter Akmstkong. Wiih i8 PUtcs 

' and 24 niust. in tlic Text. Cr. Svo.. icn. fni. 

W/S/f/.VG. By H. Cholmondelev- 

Vol, I. S\r,MON ANU TROUT, Wiih 
Coninbutions by H. H. I'makcii, Majcr 
JoHs P. Tmahernb. «ic. With 9 Plaleii 
uid imiTicTuuK IlluKinitioi))! of Tackle. 
Mt, Ctou-n avo.. loi. 6rf. 

Vol. 11. IMKF. AND OTIIF.R COARSE 
I-'ISil. Wiih CoiLtribu lions by the 
Maii^I'Is or F.xcTHK, William SmMion, 
G. Ckuixtoi'mrk DAvifi, etc. With 
7 Pl.ilcA and numerutis niuKttaiioiM of 
Tackle, «c. Cro^n svo., 101, drf, 

WTfiALl, By Momaole Shrar- 

TtuH. \}u firrfmraliirn. 

rO/.f. By Horace G. Hutcmins«>, 
With Curiiribuliuns by the Rt, Hon. A. J. 
BAi.vovK.M.P.,SirWAi.TtiKSi»ii-BON, Bjut., 
AMDDBWLAVa.etc. With ji PlaiM and 57 
lUumration* in the Tent. Cf. Svo,, loi. 6rf, 

^HUNTING. By His Grace the Ulke 
or l(i:AfFoaT,K.rr.,and Mowbrav Mokris. 
Wi1hContTibutionahyihcKAULor.Su(Ft)i.K 
AMU IHlkkkhiuk. Rev. E. W. I.. Davis*. 

G. H. l.o!«()MAK,clc. With $ Platc«;)nd54 
llluMTations in the Tcm. Cr. 8vo., lof. M. 

MOU.VTAINEER/NG. By C. T. 

DtST, Wiih Com ri but ions by Sit W. M 
CoswAV. D. W. Fke.siiukld, C. F-. 
Mattiicws, cU. With 13 Platt:s and 95 
lUiMliationa in the Text. Ct. Svo,, iiu., bd. 

POETRY Of SPORT {THE).~ 
Selntcd by Hkulev PctiK. With 3, 
Chapter on ClaMiicul Allumons to Kporl by 
Amdrcw L VNc, and a Special Picf.tce to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A, E. T. 
Watson. With jj Plate* and 74 IIlu»tia. 
(ions in the Tot. Crown Hvo,, iiu. GJ. 

RACING AND STEEPl.E-CHAS- 

• fNG. By the Eakl ot Suikuuk ako 
BKHKaHiKK, W. a. Ckavkn, the Hon. V. 
[.AWLBV. Anthun Covj^KTKr, and A. E. T. 
Watsok. With l-'roniiii piece and 56 Illui.- 
Irationii in the Tc»l. Crown 8vo., las. 6J- 

RJDJING At^D POLO. By Captain 
R«K>tr Wetr. Ttie Duke or BBAuroxT, 
Tmk Eam. of Suvrni.K ako BKBKMiine, 
The Earl or Oksi.rw, etc. With 18 
Plain and 41 lllufttiatione in the Text. 
Crown Kvo., iiu. bf. 



ROIV/XG. Bv R. V. V. Kowe and 

C. \\. PtTMAN tVitb Chaptco cn Stctainj^ 
bj- C. P. Sehocold and F. C. Bkco ; .Mcf- 
Topolit^in Rou'ina bv S. I.K Blanc .Smith ; 
And on PUNTI NO by P. W. Squibs. With 
73 llluBiiaiioiiK. Crown Rvo,, un. Orf. 
SEA FISHISG. By Juhn BicKnit- 

OVKE, Sil H. W. GORK-UcrOTH. Alpbii- 

C. Ha(cw!iwohtii. and W. Sf.nior. With 
22 l-'all-pagc Plaic:6 and 17^ DIuNtrationn in 
(he Text- Ciown ^vo., iim. M, 

SIfOOT/.VG. 
Vol.1. FlliUD AND COVERT. By Lotin 
Wal.»im>ham and Sii HALi'ti Favhi- 
Gailwev. Hatt. With CAnlributian* by 
the Hon. Gehald I.Aiii^ixt.tk and A. J. 
Stuau'i-Wohilky. With It Plates and 
g4 llluHii. in ihc Text. Ct. Xvn., 101. 6^. 
Vol. II, MOOR AND MARSH. By 
LoHU WALnihciiAMtindKir Rai.vh Pav^u- 
Gallwkv. llKct. With Con-tiibulions by 
I.OUD I.ovat and l.ord Cmaklfh I.BMNox 
KBtm. Wiih S PUtcs and 57 lltusiraiioos 
in The Ten. Crown 8vo., iw. Gd, 
SKATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. M. Heatiiciitk. C. G. 

TbbBUTT, T, 'MaXWBLL WllliAM. Rrv. 

JoHSi Ke«s, Okmosu Hakk. HtcNKv A. 
Bulk. etc. With la Platci and j;z Illu»- 
uationa in the Tci^i. Crown Svo., loi, 6d, 

SWIMMING. By AwtiiiuALO Sin- 
clack nnd William Hbkvv, Hon. Scci^.of the 
[.ifc-SavingSociety. With 1 j PlaicsBnd id6 
IIIoBiiiition* in the Text. Cr. 8vo,, joj. W. 

TENNIS, LA iVN TENNIS, 
RACKETS ASD FIVES. By J. M. uid 
C. G. HBATMcoTt, E. 0. Plbvpst.l-Boc- 

VBitlK.it.nd A.C.^INOKH. With Con triliulioiK- 

hy iSc Hon. A. T.vttri.ton, W. C. .Mar 

SHALL. MiM L. Don. etc. With 11 PUlcsantI 

&7lllu'«tration«in the Text. Cr.Hvo,. 101. Orf. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. CRUISING. CONSTRUCTION 

OF YACHTS, VACHT IWCINO 

RULES. FITT1NQ.0UT. etc. By Sir 

P.nwAHi) SiJi.utvAN, Ritrt., Tiin Eakl or 

PL.MIIROKC. LOKO BRAS!t£V. K.C.B., C. 

E. Si;rM.SMiTii, C.B., G. L. Wathos, R. 
T. PwtTCHKTr. F.. F, Kkioht. etc. With 
at Platc^nnd 93 Illusiiiiiions in iho Text. 
Crown 8vo.. los. 6rf. 
Vol. IE. YACHT CLUBS. VACHT- 
TNO IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES. VACHT RACING, etc 
Uy R, T. PunCHBTT. Tm8 Marijvisop 
UnpreKtK AKD AvA. K.P., The Earl or 
On»low. Jamkg McFemram. etc. With 
35 Platm and 160 Illudralionii in the 
Text. Ctotva Svo., lot. M. 
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II MESSRS. LONGMANS ft CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WOHICS. 



Sport and Pastime — cmiimud. 
FUR, FEATHER. AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited W A. E. T. Watmm. 



Crown Svo., price 5f. each Voliurac, doth. 

Tin V^tmm on %Uo tuuttt hatf-bottHd in Ltolkrf, trttk gill lop. 

from all Bookttlttri. 



Tht friM cm b Ul 



t. 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- 
tocy, by the Rev, H, A. MAcrHBusoM; 
Shooting, b}' A. j. STU»»T-Wo«itr-v ; 
Cookery, by Osiiruk Saistxhury. Wiib 
II IlluiUMionn and variouK Uia^^tns in 
ihc Texi. Crown 8\-o., s>. 

THE GROUSE. Natural Hifltoo*. ^V 
the R«v. H. A. Maci-hbuu.n; Sbootiag, 
A, J. SniART-WoiiTUKy; Cooiery, by 
jeou<>kSaiktsbi-*v. With i^lllunuuiont 
Mid vBiiaa* DiBgramn in the Text. Crown 
»vo.. 5». 

THE PHEASANT. Natural Hiatory, 
by the Rev. H. A. MACrHRKKON ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Sti*a»t.Wo»ti.«v ; Cookery, hy 
Ai.RXAXor.R Ixnss ijliiAM). With lo I)1u»' 
nation* and vuious Uiagiani*. Crown 

THE HARE. Natural Hirtory. by 
the Rev. II. A. MAcmxRtON: Mooting, 
by Ibc Hon. GiiNAt.D LA8cBt.t.B«; Counini' 
1^ Chamuu Richarmox : Hunting, by J. 
S. GiRMOMBuidG. H. LoKONAx: Cookery. 
far CoL Krmnkv Hhrbbrt. With 9 
lUwtrationa. Crown Bvo, 31. 



RED DEER. — Natural Hiatocy, by 
thoKev. M. A. MAcrmsRsoK: Dmi Sav- 
ing, by Caurrom or I.ocmti.: Suf 
Hnniing, hy ViKOiint Eutxo 
Cookct>-. by Ai.RXANPSii IimaB Si 
Wiih ID lUuutBitons. Crowa ftva. 51. 






THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E 
GA-ruoRMK-HARiiy. With ChiptctiOBtht 

I^w o( SalRMtn Fikhing by CI-aL'D Douout 
PrxxAxr: Coolctrv, by Alescaspu 
Shako. VVilh S IlluBumtioiu. Ct. Si o.. 
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THE TROUT. By the Marq 
uv Orambi. Wiih Chapten on th« 
Ing o( Trout by Cot. H. Ct'STAm:!. »1 
Cookery, by Alksa^ucs IriiKRk Siusn. 
With \% tUuaUatiofu, Crown Svo,, ji. 

7 HE RABBIT. By J, E. H»«ti»8, 

etc With ItluKUadonii. [/mj 



WILDFOWL. By 
Scott Mokttaov, etc 
etc 



the Hon. Jons 
\Mth lUiHUiDoi, 



Andr^. — Colonel Bocer's S/f£yc-jf- 

Book. Compriting an Ecc«nitic Collection 
of ScribblcA and ^caichc* tound in diftufcd 
Lockcih and kwcjii up in the Pavilion, to- 
gelhcf u itii lutidi) Afta-Oinrioc Saytnifo 
« ihc CiiloncI, Hy H. ANnitli:, W«t Hertt 
Golf ClLib. Oblong 410., ». M. 

BADMINTON MA GAZINE 
\THE\ oFSyosrs j.vt> pAiUMMS. Edited 
fay AtrRKD E. T. WATfiost ("Rajiier"). 
With numcrouK lIluHttation*. Pnce w, 
monthly. 

V0U.I..VI. 6..Mth. 

DEAD SHO T( The) : or. Sportsman 's 
ConipletcUutdc. BcinKaTtrAtiseaniheUse 
of ih« Gun, with Rudimcntjiiy And FiniiMnK 
L«Mon> ID the Art of Sltooiini; Game of all 
kind*. A}fo Gamc*driviTig, Wildfo™! and 
Pigeon ■hOolinL', Do^-hicaiin^, vtc, Uv 
Mauksuak. With nuBierout Iliu»tration>. 
Crown 8ro., loi. 6d. 



ElUs.— C^£S5 Spakxs : or. Short aad 
Bright Qamei of Chctt. Cottected ud 
Arnngedby J. H.Ei-i.is, M.A. STtk.4t.bA 

Folkard.— TVfi Wjcv-Fon-LUJi: A 
TtcatiK on rowling, Ancient and Modtn 
dcKripii\«Rlioof Decoys aiMl Flight-pOB^fc 
Wild'fowl Shooting, Gunnir^-pwDl*. Sbool- 
ing*yKhi*, etc Alwo Fowling tn tb* ftda 
and in Foreign Counui«t, Rock-towing 
etc.. oic. by M. C. Foi.KARn. With 13 So- 
gravtngs on Steel, and >eveial Weodcm 
8vD., 1 u. td. 

Ford— ?>/« THEOKi- AXD PfACTKM 
or AKifSKr. lly Hoxacz Fori>. Nor 
Edition, thoroughly Rcvtaed and Re-writm 
by W, BvTT. .\r.A. With a Ptcboe by C: 
J. LoNOMAK, M.A. 9vo., 14J, 

Francis.— -4 Bma- ox Ambj-lw; ot, 

Ticatine on the An cl r ■' n c«cnr 
Uianch ; inclodinK full 11' i ofSat 

mon Flie*. By Fkamck i _ '.'1 ithPoT' 

trsit and Colourod Ptat««. Crown itvo., 131. 
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Acvi. By the Hon. Hahbv Ginsos. With 
Conbibution* by F. db B. Stkickland and 
'LADV-TostMiANKEit'. With 40 Illuiitta- 
tionii. Ciown Hvo.. fij. 

\XinhAm.—CovffTjty Pastimes roit 

Sors. B7 P. AriinKNKO?' Qhakam. With 
na IlliMiiBtion* bom Dr«winK> aid 
Pnctcgraphs. CiOwn 8vo., y, M. 

Xjig.—AycL/xc Sketcmes. By 
Ahdrew Lako. With 10 IllURtmtionii. 
Crown itvo., j(. 6rf. 

:. — Ckoqvst: its History, Kulett 
and Scctcu. By AkthubLillib. Champion. 
Gtand Naiioniil Cicxjuet Club, i^;i; Winner 
o( the ' Alt-Comtrii' Championntiip.' M»id- 
■lonc, iHq6. With 1 i'ull fK' llluiliatiunn 
In LvciKM Davik, 13 llluitrations in the 
TIXI, and V} Di>gT>in(. Crown 8vo.. 6*. 

' Longman.— C//ff55 OpKyj.vus. By 

Kkkdkhilx W. Loxgman. Fcp. Si-C.. 2i- ftrf. 

:Madden.— rw* DiAur of Mastek 

H'liLiMU SiLBXCt , a Study of Shakupcate 
and of Eli/abcihan Spon, By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Maddkn, Vicc-Chancclloi of the 
Univonity of Dublin. Svc, 161. 

Maskelyne. — St/AHPs and Fiats : a 

Lompleip R«velMion of the Secrete of 
Cheating at Game* of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nnvii. Ma^kklvne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. Whh 6a lllualTalians. Crown £'V0., 6s. 

Moffat, — f^/CA-fivrCff /c'A'«r; Rhymes 
and P»ti.«lics. By Doi'ui.a!! Mori-AT. with 
rrontiipiccc by Sir Fkakk Lockwooo, Q.C., 
M.P.. and jj Illuoiration* by tlic Author. 
Cnwrn 8vo, 3t. 6>/. 

Park.— TV/if Caj/e of Golf. By 
William Paii«, Jun., Champion Golfef, 
1SS7.89. With 17 Platen and ib llluf^ua- 
tjonn in the Te«. Crown »»o., ;j. tut. 

Pajme-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Lkttkks to Yousc, S/foOTEMS (First 
Serlen). On the Choice antl urc ofa Gun. 
Wiih 41 illu»tfati«nt. Ciown Hvo.. 7J.6if. 

Lkttekstv Youyt: Snoor£ss(?>CQ,QnA 
Scrie*). On the Produciion. PrcKnacion, 
and Killini; uf Gunc. Wiih Ditcctiono 
in Shopiinj; Wood-PiKcon* and Breaking- 
in R«iiiocr>. With Portcail and loj 
IlliwUBtiona. Crown Kvo.. ia<. M. 



Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.) 

— eon ti<tUiJ. 

LeTTSKS to YvVKC SjfOOTEKS. 

(Third Seriea.) Compiifilng a Short 
rTainial Iliaioiy of the Wildfowl that 
arc Rare or Conimun tu the Biiilah 
IsUndjt, with coinplote dirvvtiona in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coa.11 and 
Inland. With aoo lUnttraiionc. Crown 
8w., i8j. 

Pole (WtLLIAM), 

2V/£ Theory op TirE Modsk.v Scrsn- 
rttK Game or Wuisr. Ftp. 8vo.. U. id. 

Tjfit£rOLVTivyoE (Vhjst; zStudy ot 
tho ProgTMaiva Chansea which tbe Game 
baa undergone. Ci. Svo., u. brf. 

Proctor. — /fotr TO Piav Whist: 
WITH THM Laws asd £r/ccsrrs of 
WHfsr. By Richard A. PaocTOR. Crown 
Svo., yt. 6J, 

Ribblesdale. — Th^ Qvf.f.ki's Hout/ns 
AM' ^1 A'.-Hv\Tii/\: /fKcoUMcrroxs. By 
I.cmii Riiiui.KSt>ALE, Mantel of the Buck- 
hounds, i^j-95. With ImioductPty 
Chaplct on the ller«ditaiy Maj.(eiihip by 
E. Burrows. With 14 Platet and jj Illu»> 
trations in the Text. Svo., 351. 




Ronalds.— r^/fl Fi.vFtsHEK's £. 

aioici^i: By Ai-FaKt> Ronalds, With 
coloured PUlev Svo.. [41. 

Thompson and Cannan. IIakd^ 

fS'UASB Fu.v«RSKATix<i. ByKoBCurr» 
G. TMOHraoK and V, Lavka Cahmad. 
Menit!«(* of the Sliaiing Club. With an 
Introduction by Captain J. H. Thomsox, 
R.A. With Illustrations and Uiagiaint.^H 
i6mo., 61. ^1 

Watson. — RAciitc AND 'Chasing '. a 

Colleciinn of Sporting Stotio. By ALrRKD 
£. T. Watson, Editor of the 'Badminton 
Magaiinc'. With 16 PLatcn and 36 Illti* '^ 
irationa in the Text, Ciowti 6^-o. 74. 6d- ^B 

Wilcocks. — The Sea F/s»e»j/an: 

Cotnpitiing the Chief Method* of Hook and 
Line Fishing in (he Biilikh and Other Seat, 
and Remarks on Net*. Boat*, and Boating. 
By J. C. WILCOCKS. lUunrated. Cr.8vo.,6i. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

Loose. RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 



Abbott- — TVs £LSMsyTs of Logic. 

By T. K. AmtoTT, B.D. ismo.. ji. 

Aristotle. 
Tub Ermcs; Greek Text, Illustrated 
with EiMy and Noica. B}r Sii Al&xak- 
OKK Gkakt, Barl. i vol». Svo., yia. 

Aft iNTHODC'CTIOtt TO AsrSTOTLds 

ETHICS. Bookil.-IV. (BookX. c.vi.w. 
ifi Oil Appendix). With ft conllnumi* 
Anal^MH and Ncmo.. B^ the Rev. C 
MooBE, n.D. Crown Svw. \ta. td. 

Bacon (Francis). 
CoMri.ETfi Wqrks. Hdited by R. L. 

E1.1.1H, James Sckiwinu and D. D. 

Mkatk. yvvli. ito.. £ii^.bJ. 
LtirTEKs AxnLtFB, including all his 

occuional Works, l^ited by Jamem 

SraoDiNO. 7 voIb. Sr«„ ^4 ^u 
Thu EssAi's: with Annotations. By 

KiCKAKi) VVhately. U.D. &VU.. tat. 6rf. 
Tn£ Esi.4 ys : with Notes. !*>■ F. 

Stiimk ind C. H. GiunM. Cr. &vo, 31. 6tf. 
TVa" £ssAi's: with Introduction, 

Nole<), and Index. ByE A. Apixttt. D.D. 

iVoU, Fcp,8vo..6t. The Text and Index 

only, without liiuoduction Anil Notu. in 

One Volume Pup. Svol, u. 6t/. 

Bain (Alexandrr). 
MtarAL SciHKcs. Cr. 8vo., 61. 6ii. 
MoKAL Sc/svcs. Cr. 8vo., +i. W. 

TA/ fwD wo'it ai itiiMK tan be had la mw 
vMumf, fwit* 101. 64. 

S£.vsE5ANJ}r/tfJ!rrEi.L£cr. 8vf>.,[5*. 
Emotions AND THsWiu.' Svo.,i5i. 
Locic. Deoucrii/E Ann tnitucTH-K. 

Pari 1. 41. Pan II. tt. bd. 
Pkacticai. JissAirs. Cr, Hvo., 3j. 

Baldwin.— 7>/jr Elements of Ex- 
ntsnxmr Co.vsrxL'CTro.y. By Dr. Chaki.ks 
Skahh nAi.uwt». InBiTUCtor in Rhetoric in 
Yale UiiivciKty. 

Bray. — The Phii.osopiiv of Nbves- 
SIT]-: or, Law in Mind a» in Matter. By 
Cmarlks Brav. Ctowii BvOv. s*. 
Crozier (John Bkattie). 

Cn'rLiSAT/oy AND PXOGKESS : being 
the Outlines of a New System or Political, 
RcligiflUJi and Social Philanophy. Rvo-.i^j. 

HisTOKv OF Inthlll^iual Z>£- 
y^LOi'inexr : on the Line* of Modem 
Evolution. 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thouphi ; Gr»co. 
Roman Paj[anttinj ; Judaitm : and ChtiKti- 
anity down to the Closing' of the 8chuaU 

N^AthenxbyJuninian. 520A.n. 8vo„ 14*. 




Davidson. — TVs Logic of DgSi 
TIOK. EkfJaincd and Af^tlied. By Wiu_i«m 
L. Davidson, M.A. Ciown Evo., 61. 

Green (Tmouas Hill).— Tkp. Worm 
or. Edited by K. L. NxTixuMr. 

Vol*. L and II. FhiloMphieal Werkx. &««. 
161. each. 

Vol. [II, MiKclUnin. With Inda to 
three Volstncs, and Mctncur- hvo., 1 

Lecti-r/h; on tj/k pKfNr/ri.Ls 

PaUrlCAl fiBtKATION. Wrth Pn 
by ItSKNAIID BrtSANgUBT. 9k>.. ^ 

Hodgson (^XADWORTH H.). 

TiMn ANu Si-acb: a Mctaphysn 

UiiMy. Svol, i&. 
Thf- Thkokv of Practice: 

lithical Inqniiy. 2 voli. 9ra., x«i. 
The Philosophy of JiEruscTi 

1 role. Svo., III. 

The MHiAt'HV<iic of Expexif} 
Btiok I. Gcnrral Analy«ii of Ek|>fti 
Book II. Po«iti«c Scivncc: Book I 
Afialysift of CoiindouK Action : Book 
The Real Unirotw. 4 volk Jlvit. 

Kmuik.— The P/tttasaFHtcAt Wi 
OF OaX-W Hl:vs. Edited by T. H.O1 
and T. H. Ghu&e. 4 voIk. ^o., «6i. 
tcr«ia»ly, EsMy*. a vol». sSf . TnaAt 
of Hurnan Nature. 3 vol*. 38*. 

James.— 7>/£ Will to BEusi-t. 

Other Eatayt in POTuhu Phtlvoophy. 
Wti.i.tAM Jaues, M.b.,LL.D.,cCe. 
8*-o., 71. M. 

Justinian. — The /nstitltes of 
JViTi-vux : Latin Text, chielly ibu of 
HuKlike. with En^Ii^ih hitioductiuii. Trw- 
laiioii. Notes, and Kuniniar>'. By Thous 
C. SA.<>i>Ati&, M.A. Svu., j8*. 

Kant (Immanvel). 

Ceitique of Psactkal Rea. 
ASb OruKK M'oJirx o.v thb TamoFr 
BiMKS- TranRlatod bjr T. K. Al 
U.D. With Mcmoii. Kvo.. tv.t 

Pl'-VDAJUKKTAL Pk/NVIPI-KS OF TBI 

Mktaphvsic op Bttiks. Translated ^ 
T. K. ABBurr. B.D. Crown sva, yt. 
iNTRODUCTtON TO Loclll, AND Kli 
UssAV ON TftB MriTAKB.v Scwritn ef 
TUB Four FrcvKES- Tmutaicd by T 
K. Abboit. 8vo.. 6j. 

K i 1 1 i c ^.—Hanobook to Mi 
SFjrcK OF LoGK. By Rev. A. 
KiLLicx, M.A. Cfown Svo., it. bi. 
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[Mental, Moral and Politioal Philosophy 
LOdiC, RHETORIC, PSYCHnLOGV. fr-C. 
add (George Trumdl'll). 
Pnilosophv or KxawLnncE : an 
Inquiry into the Naiure, Limits and 
Validiij' of Human Cogniiivc Faculty. 
Svtfc, iS». 
PntLUsoi-iiY or MiNl> : An Essay on 
the MciaphyBics of Psychology. 8va., tti. 

IElAUKXTS of PMYfUQLOGICAL PsY- 
CHOWCt. SVO.. IIS. 
OvruNFS OF DFKcnn'TivE Psycho- 
tOGV : a Test-Hook nf Menial Scienue for 
Col1«K** "x' N'<^>t)^l SchooU. (ivo., lit. 
Outlines of Pmvs.iolock:al Psv- 
atOLOGY. 8V0., t3(. 
J'SVC/fOf.iiT.Y, DsSCJtlPTIVE AJfD EX- 
FtA\A roKV. 8vo. ,111. 

pRi^tSK OF Psvr-itoiocy. Cr. 8vo., 

5i. tJ. 

Lewes. — 7>/A fIi.-iroKY of Puilo^o , 

FMY, from ThaJsB lo Cointc- fly Gaowjc 
Hk>»v t,i,*t3, t v«l». 8wo., 311. 

Lutoslawski.— 7>^« Okig/.v axd 

CKViirii cr /*t.(T«'j f^uK. With an 
Account 01 PUto't Style and of thv Chiono- | 
lof-y ttf hU Wfitinjp. By Wincehtv i 

I.uViUitAUKKI. Svo., 21*. ' 

•Max MuUer (F.). 
Tf/s .Siti-Kce OF Thought. 8vo.. xu. 
ThXHK iXTKODHCTOK Y LK.CTURF.S ON 
Till SCJBNCK OK TMnUOHT, Kvo., II. 6if. 

net. 
"VL^.— Analysis OF the Pme.vomfxa 

OF THE HUMAK MtXD. By J«MKa MiLl.. 

1 voU. Svo., iSj. 

Mill (John Sii;art). 

A System OF Logic. Cr. Svo., 3s. M. 

Ox LiBBKTY. Crown 8vo,, u. +d. 

COKSIDRRATIONS O.V JfnrKKSKirrA' 

TJYt (rOIFJt.VMKXr. Ciown (h-o., I». 

Vyilitarianism. 8vo., aj. M. 

BXAMINATtCN OP StS WtU.IAM 

HaMIITOI^S PH/tasorfir. Svo., 16*. 
NaTUXS, the UTfUrYOF JiEUClOtV, 

A.vu Tnt/SM. Th»e« Esaayv. 8vo., jj. 

Monck. — y4-v JxTRODVCTiOjr to 
Look. '^ Wti,i.i*M Hr-xaY S. Mohck, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., ji. 

Romanes. — Mi.vn a.vd AfoTro.v a.v/i 
Jihw.'iV. By Gaoitoa John Rohahii, 
LL.U.. K.R.S. Cr. 8vo.. 41. 6rf. 
Stock (St. GeOHGBJ. 
Dsai/vr:i'ti Lome. Fcp. 8vo.. 31. 6*/. 
LEcrvRFs ly the Lv<:F.u\t ; or, 
ArlRiOilf's F.ttiiu for RnElish Readeri. 
Kditcd by Br. Geoiok Stock. Ciown 
Svo., 71. Grf. 



tofUiftued. 



Sully (James). 
TV/.ff Hu»AN Mikd: a Texl-book ol 

Pii>choloio'- s vols. 8va, »ii. 
OvruxES OF Psychology. Crown 

8V0.. oj. 
/>//■ Txachfk'-s ffANnsooK Of Psv- 

cnoLocY. Crown Svo., 6j. 6d, 

Studies op Childhood. 8vo., 

lot. 6if. 
Chiidrf.v's IVa rs: being Selcctionii 
fion ihe Aulhot'» * Studies of Chlldliood '. 
Willi 113 MluvtiatioiiB. Ciowi) livo.,44, M. 

Sutherland. — Tj/f ORKiy anj* 

Okou-th of 1HK MofaL Jfsu.vct. By 

ALI!XAMI>BII SUTHKBI.ANt>, M.A. 3 ^oIk. 
!>VO. jKj, 

Swinburne. — Pjcti/rs Logic : an 

Anenipt to Popularii* (he Science ol 
Rea»nninj(. fiy Ai.t- iiEii Jahiin Swixara^e. 
M.A. With 13 U'oodculi. Ciown Dvo., 51. 

Webb. Tne Veii. of Isis : a Series 
of Emayn on Idealiam. By Tmuum E. 
WtBB, l,L.».. Q.C. 8vo„ toj. dJ. 

Weber. — //>.cm/fr op Philosophy. 
Hy .\LrHKD WeiiEt. Pjo(e»iOT in the Uni- 
vcrnity of Sttnibuig. TratuJated by Kkank 
THti.i.v, Ph.D. 8vo., 161. 

Whately (Akchuishui>]. 
Bacon's F.hsavs. With Annotations. 

8vo., toi. M. 
Elements OF Logic. Cr.Svo.,4i.6('. 
Elbmsnts op Rhetoric. Cr. Syo-i 

Zsssoxs Off Xbaso.v/kc. Pep. 8vo., 

Zeller (Dr. Edward). 
7V/J! Srincs, Epicureans, Ain> 
Sceptics. I'rambied by the Rev. O. J. 
RntciiKL, H.A. Crown Kvo.. ly. 

Outlines of rns HfSTosY op 
Gpbkk fHlLOSorHY. Translated by 
Sakah F. A1.1.ETNE and Evi:lv» Ahhott, 
M.A.. LL.D. Ciown Svo., loj. W. 

Plato and the Olpks ArAOx.»r 
TranslMed by Sakaii F. Allbvnb and 
ALPUEti GoonwiM, B.A. Crown Bvo., 
iSt. 

SoCJtA T£S and THH SoCRA Ti 
Schools. Trantlaied by the Rev. O. 
J. RaiCNBi., M.A. Ctown Svo.. tof. M. 

Ar/swtle and THE Earlier Peri- 
rATKiics. Tianalatcd by B. F. C. Cos- 
TBULOK, M.A., and J. H. Mt;iaiiBAD. 
M.A. a vol*. Crown 8vo>.. x\t. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy — contintuti. 

MANUALS OP CATHOUC PHJLOSOPffV. 
(StonyhMTil Striti.) 



MaSVAL Of PoUTlCAl. Bcoifoitv. 
By C. S. DavAS, M.A. Ciown flvo.. 61. 6rf. 

FlltST Pxi.VCtPLES OF KNOlfLEDGS. 

By John Rickabv, S.J. Ciown Kvo., ji. 

GKifKKAL AfSTAfHVSKS. By JOHN 
KtcKAkv. S.j. CiDwn ftvo. 5(. 

Logic. By Richaud F. Clarke, SJ. 
Crown 8vo,, s». 



Moral Philosophv (ErffKn a 
Ciown 8vo., sf. 



Nathkai. Thsolocy. By Bi 
BoBDDKH, S.J. Crown ttw,, 6j. td. 



PsvcifOLccr. Bv Michael M*aw. 
SJ. CiowiiSvo.. fu. t^. 

History and Science of Language, &o. 

Max MUIler KV.)—conUniud. 

Ji/OC.KAP/ilFS op WoKOSt AXD 
i/OUB OF T«S AtYAS. Cfowa Svo., 71.W. 

Thkkk Lecrv/ies ox the Sciact 
op Lasguaob, A.ta m Plaza a 
GgMSRAL Em.'CATio.v, deliiwcd u Oi- 

iMd. 1SS9. Crowd) 6vo., 31. ncL 



Davidson. — Le-adixc ash Jmpoxt- 
A.vr f.ycusH IVORPS ■ Explkinvd »nd Ex- 
emplifled. By William L. Davuwon. 
M.A. Fcp. Svo., )i. M. 

Farrar. —/^kci/ackavoLaxcuacss: 
By K. W. Fa«rar, D.U., Dean ofCanier- 
bury. Crawn Sou.. 61. 

Graham. — Eat^lish Svno.vyms. 
CLukinL-J utid Explained: wiita Piaciical 
ExciciKs. ByG. F.GrakuiI. Fcp.8vo.,Ci. 

Max Muller (F.). 

THsScfe-xcKop f^ycL-ACK. — Found- 
ed on LcctiucB dclivcicd at Ihc Ko)'al In- 
slitulionin i86iand i86j. 1 vol*. Cfovni 
Svo-t 31J- 



J 



Roffet. — Thksaukus op E.vnix 

tVoKDS AND PMKASBS. ClaiKJAcd 
Arranged to a» to Facilitate the Eipruaw 
of Ideas and uxim in Liicraiy Cowipo wii oa. 
By FzTtK Mark Roos-t. U.D., F.U^ 
Wiih ftil! Inao. Crvwn Svo.. im. A^^H 

Whately.— .£.^(.x/5// Syxojrr/ts. By 

E. Jank WiiATti.v. Pep. Svo.. 31. 



Political Eoonomy and Economics 



Ash\ty.—£.vGz/sjf EcoyoMtc His- 

Ti.-Kt A.VD TuBOKY. By W, J. AsitLXv, 
M.A. Ciown Svo., Put ]., 5). P»n II., 
lOf. 61I. 

Bagehot.— £f0ivt7«/c Stvdies. By 
Wat.tfh Daochot. Crown 8vo., 3*. M. 

Barnett. — Practicable SoctAustt. 
Euays on Social Reform. By lh« Rev. S, 
A- Barnett. M.A., Canon of Bntt&l, and 
5fn. BAHNEri. Crown 8vo.. 61. 

Brassey. — Papees anp AniiRp.R,-if^ 
OS Work asd Wages. By I.oid BaAsaEV. 
Ediud by J. PoTTBK, and with Introduction 
byGeoROB Hi>weLi.,M.P. Crown 8ro., 5s. 

Channing.— The Tuvth Attour 
AcRitij.iiitAi. DspHKssiOv: an Econo. 
mic ^tudy of (he Evidence of the Royal 
ComniLKiicin. By FKAtitisi .Ai.ijnox Ckax- 
KiHU. M.f., one of the Cotnmiuion. Ciown 
Svo., «j. 

DevaB.^.4 Manual op Political 
ECOifOmv. ByC. .S. DitvAR,M.A. Ci.Jtvc. 

61. td. {Manuali of C>ilk«lie Pkiloio/ky.) 



DowclL— .^ /IismnY op Taxaih 

A.vff TaXbs IK EK<iLAND. from the Eaili 
Timw to llic Year 1885. By St»» 
DowKLL. {4 vols. Svo). VoU. I. utd 
The Hi»toty of Taxation, an. Vol*, 
arid IV. The Hiiloiy of Taxes, *ti. 

Jordan.— T//A- Staxdardvp Valci 

By W11.LUM I.KtnNTOM JovOAK. C(.Hi«.J~ 

Leslie. — EssAvs ov n>LiT/cA' kc 

sfMV. By T. E. C1.IPPE LasL», K« 
LI..D.. Dubl. Kvo. los. &j. 

Macleod (Hbnrv Dunning). 
BittEfALisM. 8vo., $s. net. 
Tux Elkmskts op Bankikc. 

8v(X. JI. Ad. 
Ths Tmeorv and Practjcm 

/iAKKi.VG. Vol. I. Svo.. lu. Vel.1l. x\ 
Tux TfiFoRv OF CReniT. 81 

In [ Vol., joi. net ; or aepvately. Vd 

[.. i«. net. Vol. H., Part 1., io»- net 

Vol. ((..Pan II.. ioo.net. 
A Dk:£st op t/ik Law pp Bius 

OP EXCHAKCM. BA.VK;V0rKS, A«. S«» , 

S». net. ^H 

Thk Ba xa-ijcc SysTjM op SjecLAJlS^^ 
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Political toonomy and Eoonoraios — continued. 



Mill. — PouTJCAL EcoxoMv. By 
John SrnARr Mill. 

Pofnlar E'lilwn. CfOwn 8vQ.. 3]. M, 
Lt»rary Edition, ] voU. Svo., }m. 

Mulhall. — IffPUsrKfus a.vd Wkalth 
OF NATik>fiS. By MtciiAMi. G. Mui.kai.l, 
F.S.S. With 32 riill-pafie ni»{;rains. 
Crown 8vo., &i. M. 

Soderini. — Sov/aiism axd CatiioU' 
c/JV. From the [tslian of Couni Edwahb 
tkiOBitM. By Richard Jenerv-Shee. 
With a Pivbsc by Cudinol Vauchan. 
Clown 8vo. , 61 ■ 

Symes.— /"oi/r/f/t/. Economy: a 
Shod Ted -book oi Political Economy. 
With Problems foi Solution, and Hintt foi 
SupptemenlAty Reading; \ alu) a Supple- 
menury Chintvr on ^ociftlinm. By Pro- 
ftcsor J. E. SvinKs, M.A.. of University 
Cdlci^, Notiineham. Crown Hvo.. it. flri. 



'^Qyi^e.e.—'LKCTURss on ths lir- 

DusmiAL RxvoivTioK or rtiM /Sm Cwir- 
rVKT IX Exi.!^f/p: Poputiu AddresECK, 
Noiet and other Fiaf^cntt. By AtKoi.i) 
ToYNBKt. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Bknmmi» Iowbtt, D.D. Svo.. loi. 6J. 



Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The fTixToRV OF Tx-tn/i Un'/tm/stt. 
With Map and full Bibliop-aphy of the 
Subject. Bvo., iRi. 

LvDfsrfttAL DHMocKACy. a Study 
in Trade Unioniun, > voh. Svo.. ajf. net. 



\ 



PltCBLKATS OF 

Eisa>-«. 



MonKitx fypi/sTjtv: 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
luucd under the suipec* of the London School of Economici and Political Scisncc. 



T>/j jff/sroKi' OF LocA/. Rates j.v 

EA'<-,:^St> : Five Lectures. By Edwik 
Cakmah, M.A, Crown 8vo., u. M. 

GXXMA.V Social DsMOCKAry. By 
Bkrtrand Rvssell, B.A. With an Ac- 
pendix on Social Uemiictacy and the 
Woman Qucntian in Geriruny by Auvs 
RussKi.i,, B.A. Ctown 8vo.. 3*. Grf. 

Sei.EC T DurC-Af£XTS //. I. f .-5 TXA T/ffG 

THB NisTosr or Trade Ukionism. 
I. The Tailoring Trade, Edited by 
W. F. G^LTON. With a Prcbct by 
S:i>N2V Wbbb, LL.U. Crown 8vo,, 5*. 



\ 



D£Pr.OtC£\ RSFB/tl^XPVM H.V Suisss. 
TiansUlEd, with Introduction And Note*, 
by C. P. Trbvelvah, MA. [In prtfaraiuM. 

Ssr,ecr Doci/MsyTs Illvstsa r/.vc 

1HS StaTK R maVLATtON OF WACfii. 

• Edited, with Introduction and Noick. by 
W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. [/rt prtfaralifm. 

HvmiARtAtt Gild Records, Edited 
by Dr. Jvlivs Mandxl.i.«, of Budapcoi. 

[/1 j'rtfaralioH, 
The RF.t^ATtOXS SET\fF.EX EXCLASD 

A.vo rim Hakskatic Lkagub. By Miaa 
E. A. MacAktmuk. {In prfpafiititm. 



Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 

Clodd (Edward). | Romanes (Gkoroe 



» 



Thr Sroar of Creatiox: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 tUustia- 
dona. Ci-own 8vo., 31. bd. 

A PstitRS OF Evci.iTTtox : being a 
Popular Abridged Kdiiion of ■ The Story 
of Cfeation'. With Illuctratiunt. Fcp. 
8va, ii.6<f. 



Lang. — Custom axk Myth : Studies 
of Euly UMge and Belief. B\' A.snnBW 
La-no. With 15 IHuauationa. Crown Svo.. 
3*. 6J. 

Lubbock.— TV/a ORiGiXoF CifiusA- 
Tiax, and the Piiniiiive Condition of Man. 
By Sir J. Lvnnocs. Bart.. M.P. With 5 
Pwte* and xo IIIuslracionK in the Text. 
8va, iSt. 



John), 

Dakh-ix, Axr> AFTKx Dakwix: ao 
Exposition of the DarwinianThoaryianda 
DificuKaion on Poit'Duwinian Qu««tlon«. 
Pait I. Ths DAKwiyiAK Tkborv. With 

Portr.itt at Darwin and 1 15 lllufilraiiont. 

Crown Kvo,. 101. bd. 
Part il. Post- Dar WIS IAS QuesTtoKs: 

Hcitdiiy and Utility, With Portrait ot 

the .Author and J I II <» teat tons. Or. Svo., 

lot. &/. 
Part III. Po«t.Daiwinian Question*: 

[Kolation and PhyAioIogical Selection. 

Crov/n flvo., 51. 

Ax EXAMIXAT/OX OF WErSMAfnt- 
ISM- Crgwn 8vo„ 6*. 

EssAYf!. Edited by C. Llovd 
MoaoAN, Piiocipal of University College, 
BiiBiol. Crown Svo., 6t. 



I 
I 



fl 



Abbott. — Hm.t.K.vicA. A Collection 
of Euiays on Gteek Poeuy. PliikMophy, 
Htstoiy, inA Religion, Edited by Eveltx 
Abbott, M.A., LT..D. Crawn 6vo.. jj. M. 

^SChylUS. -EVMKKJCES OF AiSCHV- 

ivs. With Mcttical EnKlivh T(util>tian. 
By J, F, Da VIES. 8vo.. 71, 

Aristophanes. — Tjfx AcffAnyiAys 

OF AKiiTVFmx'KS. uuiisUicd inio l^iiKliib 
Ve(Kc. By R. V. Tykhbll. Crown Svo., i*. 

Aristotle.— KlVT-W ^.V/> Oi/J /4CA-, 
LifE .t.vD Dbath, .isd /?«s/v#.t rw.v. 
TtannUicd. wiih Iniroditction &nd Notct. 
ky W. OoLK. N.A,. M.D. »vo.. 71. M. 

Becker (W. A.). Tr»n8lat«<i by ihe 

Rev. V. Mr.TCAC^K. Ii,I>, 

GaU-L's: or. Roman Scenes in ihc 
Time of Aui^titiA. Wiih Noica uid Ex> 
curiuwu. With 3fi lUwsiration*. FoM 
tlvo., )i, 6^. 

ChARiirLKs: or. IllustralioRS of the 
Pfivaic I.ifc nf I he Ancient Greek*. 
With NoiM ahH KicurtUKx. With ]6 
llluMcaiion*. Po« Svo., 3J, W. 

Butler.^ 7//fi Ai'TfiosEss OF the 
Odyssev, tataMB axp irtiExSaB Hvon, 
»■«(' S//e »'.**, r//« t/sE Stir m-ips of 
i»B /LHP. -t.va NOir ruF. Poev intav' 
V.VDSH /Jejt ma.vds. By Sawvel Butler. 
Author or ' Erewhon," etc. With lllu«ja- 
Ijonn 3nil 4, Maps. Hvo., loi. M. 

Cicero. — Cicxko's Cokfesfo.v[>ki>ts. 
By R, Y. Tvnast-L. Vols. I., ir.. III.. Svo., 
cRChiij. Vol. IV., i5(. Vol. v., 141. 

Egbert- -/ktkodvct/ok iv thk 
.\rimv OF l-Aiis JsscfUFTioys. Bv 
Jameh C. Eobeht. Junr.. Ri.U, Willi 
niiincrouK I11u>iiaticin> and Facsfmllcs. 
StiuaiE down 8vn., i6j, 

Horace. — Tun Wokks of //ox^cst 

KKSIIKKKII iK^ro E.vausH Pkosk. With 
Lile, Iniroduclion uid Nota. Dy Wiuliah 
CooTV», M.A. Crown S»«., s*. net. 



Lang". — HonfHK AXD the Eric. Bj 
Amdrew Lako. down ito., 91. ml 

Lucan.— TV* Phak^aua of Lucas. 
Tnndaied into Blank Vose. By Sit 
Coward Kiui.ev. Svo., 141. 

Mackail.— .VflT/jcrr Epicrams /Jtoir 

Tlih tSgSflK AXTNOLOGV. By j. W- tUc 

KAit.. Bililed with a Rcrvi*^ Ten, Inio- 
duction. Trimslatioa, and Notes. Svo, ito. 

Rich. —A JJicrio.VA ftvoF Roma ,v ^ ji* 
OfiEeK A.vripf/riss. By A- Rjcn, aA. 
With 7000 Woodcuii. Ctowo Siv., ;». U. 

Sophocles.— Translated into Engliih 
VctM. By RoamKT Whitelaw, 11 .A. 
AMtnanl Mbsici in RuettyScbooL Cf.Svo. 
81. 6rf. 

Tacitus. — Tf/s ff/sTojti- of P. 

COK.VKlJt.-S Ta^/TI'S. Tt*n«lat*d inia 

Engtifh, with an Introduction and Notts, 
Ctitical xnd Kxplanatofv. by Auevt 
Wti,i.iA« Quin,. Nj\.. T.C-D. j vwk. 
Vol. !. 8vo., 7t- W. Vol. Il.ftvo., )u.6d: 

Tjrrell. — Dublin I'XA.vsiATf- 
itiro Gkxxjt a.vd LatIH Vsjtse. Editd 
by R. V. Tvaaat.L. Svo.. tt. 

VirgiL 
Ti/K ^tffciD OF VlRctL. Translated 

into English Vem by Johk CoaRvoim- 

Cmwn 8vo.. 6t. 
Thu Pokms of Vircii.. Translai 

into SagHati Vwmt by Johm Comiim 

Crown ItVD., Cc. 
TliR .€t/K/n OF I'rsGii., frcclj-uinB 

laied into Englith Blank V«m 

W. J, Thurnhill. Crown Hvo., 71 
TVe /£ifEtii OF VjKCfL. 'I "ranslflii 

into Englivh Venc by jAtisa RwufSt. 

Booki t.'VI. Croim Svo.. y. 

Book* VI1..XI1. Cniwn 6vo, 51. 

Wilkins.— 7V/JS Gsohth of thi 
HoiiEKK Poeui. By G. WiLium. t*«u4a. 



tted 
inB- 

"1 



AUingham (William). 



JsLsu So\r.s AND Poems. With 
Frontinpicce of the Watcrfot] of Aaaioc. 
Pep. Svo.. 61. 

LAVitufKE Bloomfield. With Por. 
liait of the Auihoi. Pep. Svo.. ji. M. 

Flower Pieces; J?Ar a.vp Night 
Songs ; BAti^Oi. With 1 Dceign* by 
O. G. RoesETTt. Kcp. Svo., 61. hu|[« 
papei adkion. lu. 



Poetry and the Drama. 

AUingham (William) — foit(t«a*if. 
LtFE AND Phastasvi With Ffontii 



piece by Sit J. E. M11.1.AIS, Bwt., 
DckiKn by Aktkl-r HtoKES. 
6i. ; UrKt paper edition, lu. 



J 



TnoitCHT AND Word, Aim A%»»r 
Ma.wR: a Play. Pep. 8va, fia.; 
paper edition, lai. 

Slackeerriss. Imperial i6mo.. I 

S<U o^ tht abffvt fi ao/i. mar b^ luid m 1 
form fialf-^r<im*ml hindiugi fritt jm. 



1 




Poetry and the T>t*6.m&~€t>H/iMitfd. 



Armstrong (O. F. Savagk). 

fosvs : Lyncal and Dranuitic. Pep. 

ifO: 6|. 

KtAXiSAVL. (The Trajs:cdy of Israel, 

Pin \.) Fqi. 8yo., %i. 

JC/A'G£>.ih/i}. (ThcTfagedyofUratl, 
P«t 11.) Fcp. Svo,, «s. 

A'/.vc SoLOMOfi. (The Tragedy of 

IfTUl, Put 1)1.) Fcp, 8vo.. 6i. 
VGiil<iK ; a Tragedy. Fcp. five, 5j. 

A Garlaxd FfiOM GitEECK: Pocms, 
Fcp. Svo., 7). W, 

Stok/ksof W/cKLotv: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 71. 6rf. 

Me.FHfSTVPHF.l.F.S IN BkOADCLOTH 1 
■ Satire. Pep. Svo., 4J. 

Oa'R i.v the iNFiytTBi a Poem. 

Armstrong.— TVi-s Poetical Works 
Of t.DMusD y. AauxTHflXi;. Fcp. Swo., 51. 

Arnold.'- Tf/E LfG/rrof THK Wokld: 

CM. The Gical Cai»uinm»lion. By Sii 
F.DUTs AsKoi.D. With 14 Illuitraiiont 
tSict HciLMAN Husr. Crown Svo,, 61, 



Bcesly (A. H.). 
Bali ADS and 

Fcp. 8vo., jj. 



OTHER Veksk. 



H Damton. and othek Vexsr. Fcp. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 
Chamber Comed/es : a Coll«ctioii 

of Pluy^ and Moiujloguoi for the Drawing 
Reem. Crown 8vo., 61. 

J^AfKY Tale Pr.AVs. a.vd How to 

Act Tiibm. Witli gj DiaKrama and yt 
lllostfaiioni. Crown Svo., in. 

» Cochrane (Alfred). 
The Kestrel's Nest, ard olhcr 
Vciiie*. Fcp. ttvo,, ji, W. 
Lkvioeb Plectro : Occasional 
K Vc(ac«. FcAp. Svo., 31. tJ. I 

Douglas. — P&Ejfs OE A CcuNTEy 

Os.\TtEMAN. By Sii GxoHCE Douglas, 
Hart.. Author of 'The Pitcaidc Ttn^)-'. 
Ciown H*o., y. 6.f. 



Goethe. 

Favst. Part I., the German Text, 
with Innoduction ftnd Noics. By Auixbt 
M. Sauts, Ph.D.. M,A. Crown Svo., 31. 

Tub f/sST Part of the TRACtiDY 
OP FAUsr IK EftQLnii. Bv Thok. E. 
Wkkii, L1.,U., winiclims FcIIoh' ;>f Tii- 
nity College; Profc«»or of Moral Philo- 
w>phy in the Univeriity «( Dublin, elc. 
New and Clrnper Edition, with Tas 
USATH OF I'ALxr. ttom the Second Vut. 
CroM'ii Svo., 6). 

Gurney (Kev. Alfrhd, M.A.). 

DAy-DxEAMs: Poems, Crown 8vo,, 
3».(W. 

Lore's pKC'iTtox, and other Pocms. 
Fcp, Svo., w. 6"/. 

Ingelow Okak). 
Poetical IVoxxs. Complete in 

One Volume. Crown 9vo., -jt. 6d. 

Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp. 

Svo., lii, 
Lveical AXDoriiEE Poems. Selec- 

tei bom Di« Wciltn^ of JfAX Incci.ow. 
Fqi. Kvo., 3(. td. ctotli plain. 31. cloth gilt. 

Lang (An'drbw), 

Geass of Pakxassvs, Fcp. 8vo., 
u. 6rf. net. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited 
byANDKXw I.AKC. H'ith looilluttTBiiotn. 
Crown Hvo,. 61. 

Layard and Corder. — Songs iir 

Mam- Moons. By Kin/, F. I.avarp ; The 
W.iynnjtr.vii Ale.itkoss, eic. By AxNiK 
CoKDKH. In One Volume. Crown Svo., jt. 

'Lcc^.— Poems. By the Right Hon. 
W. 1^. H. LtcKV. Fcp. Svo.. 5j. 

Lytton (Thb Earl of), (Owsn 

MKRtniTMj. 

Maeah. Fcp. Sva, 6s. 6rf. 

KiNC Poppy : a Fantasia. With i 
Plate »nd Dskign on Titlc-Pigc bv Sit 
Edwari> BvaxR-JoKSS. Ban. Crown 
Bvo., lo). (uf. 

TV/Jc Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., loi. W. 

LvciLE. Crown 8vo„ iw. 6rf. 

Selmctsd Faems. Cr. Svo., 101. 6rf. 
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Poetry and the Dr&mar—£<mimited. 



Macaulay. — Lays ofAycietfr Home, 
wnu • liTV j,v» ■ Ths AKiUOA '. By 
Lard Macaulav. 

niumated by O. Schabf. Fcp. 4>o.> ■<»• Ad. 
- Bijou Edition. 



[Smo>, at. 6«f. gih top. 



P«f>«lac Edition. 



Pep. 4to., 6J. *cw«d. It. cloth. 
tlhiMnued by J. R. WxaL'tUK. Ciown 

aw,. j». M. 
AonoMicd Ilditkm. Fcp. Svol, II. wwcd. 

It. 6>f cloih. 

Mac Donald (Georgb, LL.D.}. 

THM DrAKY OP AN OLD SOVL ! Pocns. 

iSmn.. At. 
Ramppi.u: Gsott^its Fxoif a Losc- 
PlaktbdHoot: being TiandaiionB, New 
and Old (mainly in vnie>, chieRy from the 
Germu ; alonjc with ' A Ycar'n Diary of 
on Old Soul '. Ciown 8ro.. A«. 

Moffat. — CKtcKErt'CsrCKET: Kh>ine8 
and Puodics. By Uouulas MnrrAT. 
Witli FiontiapicGc by Sit Fhank Loi.Kw-oaD, 

X.C. M.P., and 33 Illimtration* by the 
Dthoi. Crown Svo, u. bJ. 

Morris (William). 

PObTICAL WuKKS— LlBKARV EolTtOK. 

ComplcM in Ten Volumes. Crown Svol, 
price &i. «acb. 

T/fE Eakthlv Pasadisk. 4 vols. 

bi. each. 

7Vi Life akd Dkath of Jason. 

b). 

Tmb Defence op Cvejieveee-, and 

other PocniB, 6«. 

7>rjf SwxyofSici/jid the Volsunc, 
AND Tub Pau. op THK JVjBlUNaS. 6». 

LofB ts Ehough ; or, ihe Freeing of 
Phuamond: A Morality; and PoKUS 
ar TMK Way. 6i. 

ThH OdIHSKV of If OMSK. DODC 

into English Ve(«e. fti. 

T/tB j^A'EIPS OF ViKGtL. DOOC 

into Engliah Vcrae. ta. 



Certain of the Poktical Works may alao bc 
hod in the following Edition* ; — 

The Eakthi.y Pakadise. 
Popular Edition, s vti\t. tamo.. ay». ; 

or it. each, »o1d scparaicty. 
Ttic aanic in Ten I'arts, aji.; or xt. 6J. 

each, aold Mparatcly. 
Chejip Edition, in ■ nvl. Crvwn 6vo., 

•jt.6d. 



Morris (WiLLiax}— fOB/imud. 

Poems at' tme Wav. Square crows 

8vo.,6(. 
'.• Pot Mr. Wniam Morti»'t Pror 
Worln, Bcc iip. xz and }i. 

Nesbit. — Lays a.xv Lsctyos. Bj E 
NiiaatT (Mrt. Hvhkrt IIlamd). Fira 
Sctict. Crown )lvo..iJ.M. SccondSnt 
With Poitiajt. CiOwn 8v»-, 54. 

Riley (Jaubs Wiiitcoub). 
Old Fash/oxep Roses: Poeni. 

A CHSLth-WoRLD; PoXMi, Fcp. 

PoEMs: Hese at Home. i6ii)o, 

6i, Bat. 

RuaiivXr of Doc Ssfeh.. Wiih 

}3 tlhMinUKMU by C. M Reivzt. Cmm 

Romanes. — A Sbiectiox fkom rns 

POBlUi OP GB0IKK jfvN.V ftOMIAXSi, ^.A.. 

LL.D., i-.R.S. Wih an loitodocboo.fcj 
T. \lt.**%%T Wampiiis. I^chtdcnt <A Mig- 
dalen College. Uifotd. Crown Hvo.,4(.6^ 

RusseU.— -Sj-v-t^jsw I? A' THESoxNtr: 

an AntholoK>'. Compiled bv (be ftc^^ 
MATTHrvr RiTsuu., S-J. CrAwti Sio. 

Shakespeare.— ^"M-oi^-c'.t />jf«j 

SffArEiTSAKg. With 36 Woodcuu. 1 roL 
ftro., 141. Or in 6 vol». Fcp. flvo., lu. 

T>tRSHAKKSFEA/tS £/KrHDAVS00S. 
By Uakv F. Duksab. 3000., u- ti. 

Tapper.— J^sMs. By Johk Li'ca* 

Turpsa. SdecMd and Edited b}- Wiluam 
UicHAZL RoBssni. CrowB s«o., 51. 

Wordsworth. — Selbcteo Pook. 

By ANnHKw Lako. With PbotocrMn 
Frontispiece o( Rydal Mount. Vndi i4 
llluuiatiorw and numciouB loitial Lciicia 
By At-rBSP Paiim>kii, A.RA. Cmiil<«. 
rih edgn. >i. M. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge.—/* 

DsscjtiPTio.y Of : ifD^m jjo 

COUlKfOGB Ha.\; : TV* A* 

SBSXIOK OF A/K. I. ,ii>*r>,\ {jiiKMsf 

Edited, with Noic*, b)- W. Hale Wairt. 
With J Factimile Reproductwtk Jf^ 



p 



Fiction, Humour, &a. 



'M]ineb3in.—CxooA-B/> Paths. By 
Frascis Allikcham. Ciovm Svo., 6>. 

tDStey.— PifjRF Papvu. Reprinted 
itom ' Punch '. B^' F. Akstkt, Aiiihoi of 
• Vice Vetul '. Kifii 5«rie«. With lo llliit- 
buion* hv J. Bbrwakd Paktkidok. Cfown 
Svo., 3t. 6rf. 



oosfield (The Earl of). 
ffovKLs ASD Tales. Complete 

inu^-oli. Ciown Svo.. II. 6<f. each. 



Vivian Grey. 
The Young I>ake, etc. 
Alfoy, Ixion, cic. 
Contaiini Firming, 

etc. 
Tanued. 




SybiL 

Henri eiu. Temple. 

Venetia. 

Conineiby. 

Lotbair. 

Endymion. 



^ovniJi AifD Tai.fs. The Hughen- 
6tn Edition. With i Portraits and ii 
ViKneliCK. 1 1 \o\i.- Ctouo Svo., 421. 



id (AIargaret). 



I*Hii.tP AXD His Wife. Crown 
Svo., kf. U. 

Tits WfSDOit OP FiiOLS. Stories. 

Ctovn 8vo^, St. 

Diderot. — Rahrav^s Nrphsi>^: a 
TrantUiion fiom DidcfOt'* Autographic 
Text. Bj' SvtviA Maboaiut Hill. Crown 
fro., yt. 04. 

TXiuzalL—BscGAJts All. By L. 

DovcAU.. Crown ^f^., v ^- 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

MicAft Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth'n REhellinn. With to Illuatra- 
tioiiF. Ct. 8vo., 31. 6J. 

The Captain of ths Polestar^ 
and Dihe* TsIbh. Cr. ttvo., )(. M. 

The Refvgees : A Tale of the 
Hugucnotft. With 15 Iltuttiaiions. Cr. 
Svo., it, bd. 

The Stake Muhro Letters. Cr. 
Sve, 51. 6d. 



Farrar (F. W., Dsan op Cakteh- 

UVKV). 

Daxk.vess a.vo Dau-'s: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Hittoric Tale. 
Cf . Svo.. It. ta. 

GATitKRitfG Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chtywatom. Ci. Svo., ^^. 6d, 

Fowler (EoiTH H.). 

T^e Youyc Pretbjvders. A StoT>- 
of Child Life. With la llluHtracion* by 
Philip UitHNE-JoNEs. Ciown Svo., 61. 

Thu PnufkssvK's Chjlvrkx. With 
14 Illufttrationa b}' Ethel Kate UvRoeu. 
Crown Bro., Gj. 

Froude. — Thf. Twv Chisfs of Dvx- 
Boi-: an IriBh KomandeoftheLa^lCentuiy. 
By James A. Pxoudk. Ci. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Gillces* — Ka LLisTR ATI'S : an Auto- 

blof-raphy. A Stoiy of Hannibil and the 
Pccond Punic War. By A. H. Gm.khs. H.A.. 
Maatcr of Dulwicb Colltgc. With 3 llliu- 
(ration* by MAL'Htce Gacicra.VMAr.RN, 
Crown 8vo., 6*. 

Graham. — T^e Red Scavr : A 

Story of the Noiih Country. By P. 
A.s'DERso9i Graiiam. Ciown Svo., 61. 

Gurdon. — Mumor/es axv Pahc/es: 
Suliolk Til1c> and other Storin ; Fafiy 
Legends; PoemK: Miacellaneoui Ailicles- 
Ih' the late Lady Camilla Ourdon, Authot 
or ■ SuRolk Folk-Lore '. Cfowii Svo., 51. 

Haggard (H. Riukr). 

//ear 7 OF THS World. With 15 
Illu»tratiana. Crown Svo., 31. bd, 

/oauHaste. With 2olltuetrat)ons. 
Crown Bvo., y. U, 

The People of the Mist. With 
16 llluBtratlotia. Crown tlvo., it. tut. 

Mostezvma's Daughter. With 24 
niuuralions. Crown 8vo. , ji. 6</. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. CrowQ 
6vo., 3*. fid. 

Allan Quatermaia: With 31 
iUuUraiiont. Crown bvo., it. M. 

Maih'a's RsfemiKz Cr. Svo., i.s.6</. 

CoLOfl-FL Ql/ARITCH, V.C. With 
Prontiiipiecc in<l Vigncili:. Ct. J^vxt., 31. 6d. 

Cleopatra. With 39 Illustrations, 
Crown Svo., J*. M. 
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Fiotion, Humoup, Stia.^ctmiinMd. 



Haggard {H. Ridbr) — tonlinued. 
B£.ATKicK. With Frontispiece and 

Vipwtle, (,'r. 8vo.. jj. 6rf. 
Ekic Bxicutkyks. With 51 lllus- 

Irationft. Crown Svo.. Jt. U. 
JfAPA T/is Lii.y. With 23 IlluBtra- 
lion*. Ctown 8vo., 3J, 6J. 

^i/^y.v (f'/>-£. With 34 llluslra- 

boDk. Crovrn 8va., ^i. U. 
7>/ff Wiixr/t'.s Head. With 16 

lllustiationi. Crown Svo., jj. U. 
i/ff. .tf*est).v's »f/t/.. With 16 

IIIUKtration*. Crawn 8vo^, 31. U. 
Da»-s. With 16 IMuDtrations. Cr. 

Karte. — In the Caxquinft IVoods 

2nd oiha uotin. By Bkbt Hantk. Cr. 
««0.. 31. U. 

Hope.— 7<v« Hkart of pRtxcsss 

Osttjt. Bj- AsntoxT HcwK. With 9 lllus- 
uaiicMia by JoHn Willmkson. Crown 
Svo., Of. 

HomuTig.—Tim Un6Ipoej( Guest. 

Bj- E. W. HoK!*usQ. Crown 8V0..31. 6rf. 

Jerome.— .S'a-«7ic«« /.v Lai-ksduk: 

KLL'f AND CKSSX. By JeIOMK K. jBltOMI!. 

.^utho of ' Three Men in a Boat.' etc. 
Clown Svo., 5s. 

Joyce, — Or.n Cfi.nc RiutAiVcss. 
Tnclvc oT ihc moK bcauiiftil of the .^> cicni 
Iri»h Romnniic Tale*. TrantUial ftoin the 
Gaelic. By P. W. Jovct, LL.D. Crown 
Svo., ji. 6>/. 

Lan£. — /) MoKK or F/rt : a Stor>' 
of (he DayH of Joan of Arc. By Ahdrew 
La><o. Wiih ij llluauBiion* t^ Sai.wrN 
lM;ki>e, Crown ^vo., 31. 6<f. 

Levett- Yeats (S.). 

y^s Chei'alif.k £fA('KiAC. CrowQ 

8 vs., 61. 
/i GALA/fAD or T//£ Cjrx£/rs, and 

oilier StnricB. Crown Svo., 6*. 

LyalJ (KnuA). 
T//S AfTO»JocsAr'ny Of A Slakdek. 
Fep, Sva., it., sewed. 
Prcaeniaiian EdtiJon, With to Itluitra- 
tions by I.AKcELoT SPsec. Crown 
8vo.. 11. In!, not. 
Thk Autobivcraphy of a Truth. 

Fcp. 8vo., !(., newed : u. 6rf., cloth. 
DoKEfy. The Story of a Singer. 

Crown 8vo., 6t. 
WAVPARisc MsN. Crown 8vo., fo. 



MelTUle(G. J. Whvte) 

Tlio Qladiaiork. I lolniby lloov. 

Tbc Intoptetct. KaM C<ncnay 

Good b( Nothing. Digt^ Giu^ 

Tlie Queen's Manes. C<A*nd Bwbm 
Ctown 8vD.. u. 6d. eack. 

Mcrriman.— /iori^jtf . A Siocy of 

the Indian Mutiny. By llistv Si7n 
MtKBtKAX. With Prontitptccc and Vi^ 
Mtic by H. G. Masstv. A.R.& Cram 
Sv«., 3t. 6>J. 

Morris (William). 
TVje SvsDKxi.yc Ftoop. Cr. Svo, 

7>« Watsk op ths. tVoFiifitPS 
/sLAj. Crvwn Svo., 7s. fii, 

T/y-s (I'fi/./, ,1 y f//« IVaKufi Ehb. 
a voU. Svo.. z8j. 

7V/i SroKv or thk. GLrrTaii.ic 
Pc.Af.v. which has been alio ailed The 
Land of the Ltviii|; Men, or TticAotof 
ihe Undying. Stjuaic pu« St*, y ^ti. 

T//K /ioOTS Of THE .l/f('*T.t/.Vi, 
wherein ia told tHKnewhal nf the Lim d 
■he Men of Burf;dal«, ihcii I'licn^, iliai 
Netghbouit, their Focnieit, atxl (Vii 
Kdlowa-inAims. Written in hnceanj 
Vene. Square crou-n Svo.. Si. 

A Talk of the Hovsr. i»> .'»/ 
Woi.PiX^:t. and sll ihc Kindrvdioft^ 
Maik. Wtiiirn m PtoM and Ve 
Square crown ilvo., 6). 

A Dfkam of Johx Ball, axd 
KiKC'S LsSiO.v. laoo.. II. W. 

JVeU'S FRO.V ypU'f/KRK; Of, 
Kpoch of Real. Bein^ cofne 
bom an Utopian Komanc*. Pott 
I J. M. 
■/ Poi Mr. William Monts's Poetical 
Work*, tee o. 30. 
Kewman (Cardinal). 

Loss AXD (rA/.v: The Ston- of a 
Con\«it. Ciown Svo. Cabinet BitaK. 
6t. ; Populu Editkm, jj. W. 

CAU.JSTA : A Talc of the Third 
Cemtiry. Crown Svo. Cabinet EilJon. 
6j. ; P(}piilai F.diiion. 3s. IW. 
OIlphanL— C^/-« J/r. TkKJxxiu}. 

Bj Mffi. Oi iPHANr. CfuwnSvo., u. U 

Phillipps-WoHey.— ^A'-i/".- a Legeni 

Ol the Lone Mountain, By C. PHlLUm- 
WoLLBV. With 13 Illuatration*. Crawa 
8to, . SI. fid. 

Quintana.— 7j7« Cro CiUFKAeoJt: 

an HtRoiiciil Romance. By I). AmtoW 
ita Trveiia V LA Qclv^A^», Tr>iuluel 
from (he Spanish bv Haxat J. Qill, M.J 
T.C.D. Crown «vQ., 6j. 



Fiction, Humour, ^.—continued. 



^RJioscomyl (Owen). 

TffE Jewel of Ynys Galoni being 
a Uii!icito unprinuc] Cbuptct !n ihe Hbuiy 
o( ihc Sea RovctB. Witli i-j I lluBinttiona 
by LANCtLur Sreeu. Cr. Svo,, 31. M. 

Batj-lement and Tou'&r : tt 
Romance. With riontispiccc by R. 
Catok Wo(iDvit.t.E. Crown 8vo., 6*. 

J^OE JtlE IV/flTE lioSE OF ArSOI 
I a Story of the Jacobite Kiting of 1745. 

Seweil (Eluabp.th M.). 

A Oluup»c or the Wotld Amy Hccbcit 
Lancton Paihoiihm. Clnve HaJl- 

Margatei Perctval. Geiirude. 

ICaihartne Athlon. Home Life. 

Tijc Earl'i Uaughtcr. ABer Lire. 

Thc Expeiicnce of Life Umula. [vurw. 
Ct. 8vo.. tj. 6if, each cloth plain, u. 6(/. 
each cloth extra, frilt edgc^. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Sjeasge Case of Dr.Jskyli. 

AXO Xk. /troe. Pc^l fivo., u, aewed. 

If. 6d. cioih. 
Tifs SrAAXve Case of Dk. 

ygn-U. A.\0 iVs. HyOR; WITH CTHSU 

Fables. Ciown 8vo., ji. id. 
Moke Nf.n- Arabian Nights — The 
DvKAAiiTES. By Rouen rLouiBSTBvEn- 
aoK and Takkv vam uit GKit^^r Stbvbi*- 
aox. Crown 8«o., 31. bit. 

Tits WxoAt^ Boa: By Kobert 
Louts S^I:vB^so^ and Lt.ov□Osl>ol;K^r.. 
Crown Sve„ 31. W. 

Suttner.— i/*r Doa-.s Yovr Arms 

{liir ll'tiyj>n Nif<ier) : T}ie Autijhiograpliy 
of iMaciha von Tilling. By Bbrtma voj« 
SuTTMKH. Tcantlated by T. Houmss. 
Ct, Svo., ij. W. 

Taylor. — EARLy /iauan Love- 
SroKins. Edited ind Kctold by Uw* 
Tavi.»r. With 13 I11u»iiatio>i« by II, J. 
Foan. 

Trollope (Anthonv). 

The Warden. Cr. Svo., \s. W. 

Basciiester TofBRS. Cr. 8vo., 
It. 61/. 

Walford(L. B.). 

I^DDY Marget. Crown five., fo. 

IfA KfLDAKE: a Matrimonial Pro- 
btem. Ciown Svo., <it. 



Walford (L. h.)~contiHue4. 

Mr. Smith: a Part of hia Life.^ 
Ciown 8vo., u. M. 

The Baby^s Grandmother. Cr, 
8vo., u, 6rf. 

Cousrss. Crown 8vo., 23. 6d. 

Troublesome Dauchtrrs. Cr 
Svo., u. M. 

Pauline. Crown 8vo.. 21. W. 

Dick Nethbrhw Cr. Svo., «. 6(/, 

7>/jE History of a Week. Cr. 
Svo. u. 6i. 

A SriFf-.vECKBD Genska rioN. Cr. 

Svo, II, firf. 

A'/^/V, and other Siories. Cr. Svo., 

The AftscHiSF of Monica. Cr. 
Svo., u. U. 

7Vm- (9jVic Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. 

aj. M, 
* Ploughed' and other Stories. 

Ciown 8vo.. ^. 6>^. 

Thf Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., 2a. ^. 

Watson.— iV/tt/.To' and'Cha.-ung: a 
CotiL-ction of riponing Sioiics. liy Ai r«v.n 
B. 1'. Watsdx, Ediiof or the ' Uattminton 
Magazine'. With id Plato in^^b lUuBltft- 
tionH in Ihe Texl. Ciowii H-txi., 71. (id. 

Weyman (Stani-ev). 

The Uovse of the Wolf. With 
FioiitiBpiccG and Vigneil«. Ccown Svo., 

A Gentleman or /trance. With 
Fruniitpiecc and Vi^'Citc. Cr. Dvo., bs. 

The JiEV Cockade. With Frontio- 

piice luiO Vigncile. Crown Svo.. St. 

SfrsEirsnuRv. With 24 Ulustra- 
lions by Clavos A. Siiiti-i-i:iiscM.'. Cr. 
«va.. ti. 

Whishaw (Frkd.). 
A Bi'iAN OF THE Terrible: a 

Romance of the Court of Ivan (he Ciucl, 
First Tiar of Ruuia. Witti 11 llluttta. 
tionn by H. G. Mahev, A.R.E. Crown 
tM)., ts. 

A Tsar's Gratitude: A Story of 
Mo<l«tn Rti6«ia. Crown tva., 61. 

Woods. — Wr.F.Fim; Perry, and other 
Siniics. By MAROAREr L. Wuodb, AutliOT 
of ■ A Village Trajtedy '■ Cruwn Sv<i,, 6». 
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Popular Ssienoe (Natural History, Ac). 



Butler. — Our Hovsehot-d /ysxcrs. 

An Account of the loKci-PertB Tonnd in 

[>w«tlin^-HouM&. By F.DWA»b A. BVTLEB, 

BJi.. B.Sc. (LonJ.y. With iij lllutua- 
tiOM. Cfown ^vo.. 3t. tJ. 



Furoeaiuc (W.). 
Tn£ Ovtdook WoKLDt OT The 

YotwiK CoTlKior'a Handbook. With iS 
t^M \xt of which are coloured), and ^49 
Illauntions in the Texi. Crown 8vo.. 
71, M. 

BuTTSKFLiKs AKp ,V(jr/r.v (British). 
With 12 colouicd Plalti and 241 Illti*- 
uations in the Tent. Ctown t-io., 71. 6d, 

LiPK IK PoyD.s AXi> Stkeams. 
With 8 colouted [taics end 331 Illustra- 
tions in the T«zt. Ctown 8^«., 71. M. 

Hartmf[:(DiL Oborge). 

TVje A>..< and its LnrsG Wtysostts. 
With 1 2 Plate* and 30J Woodcuta. Svo.t 
■jt, nat. 

7>/* Trofical World. With 8 

Plates and 173 Woodcuia. Svo., ^t. net. 

Ths Pot^R World. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plate* and 6; Woodcut». Svo,, 71. net. 

T^£ SvBT£RRAtfEAN WORLQ. With 
3 Maps and So \^'oodcut«. Kvo., 7J. ret. 

T^R Aerial World, With Map, 8 
E'latC!) and 60 Woodcuti. bvo., 71. noi. 

Hrross OF Tiig Polar (fy^/.D. With 
19 Illufltiations. Cr. 8vo., 31, 

WoS'DERSOFTHKTROPtCALFoRRSTS. 
With 40 IIIUNtralion*. Cr. Svo.. li. 

iVoRKRttS V.VDSR TltS GHOV.VD.'WWli 
19 llluHtraliona. Cr. 8vo., U. 

MaRI'SLS Ot'XR OCR IlSADS. With 
zg llluatraiion*. Cr. 8vo., u. 

5ff.^ MOASTRRS A.VD SSA BiRDS. 

^^'tth 73 IIluMUationM, C(. 8vo., 31. fid. 

£>s.v/X£jfs Of THs D£RF. With 1 17 
lllustiationa. Cr. 8vo., m. M. 



Hartwis (I^R- George) — ce*iiwui. 

VOLCASOSS ASTD £AR7ttf}UAKti. 
Wllb 30 nimmaiiaaa. Ci. 9\o.. U. td. 

Wild Aximals of tnr 7>cw/cj. 
With 66 niustraliooft, Cr. Svo., 31. M 



Helmhoitr.— /'c^t-'i.^je Lsittvkxsor 

ScuuYTtrrt SvaitCTT. By HtaMAMo w« 
HKUfitOLTZ. With 68 Woodcitu. i tvU- 
Cr. Svo., y. 6d. each. 



Hudson (W. H.). 



ChTptS 

bvFRAMI^ 

Plata (S 



BRiTtsM Birds. With a Char 
on Stnicttire and Clauificaiiafi 
E. Beddard. K.R S, With iS (Tata {8 
of which aie Cotouied), and om 100 Ok*- 
tration* in ibe Text. Ci. Svo., 71. W. 

BtKDS Lt Lo:fDO,y. With 17 PUtts 
and IS Illustrations in the Ten. bj- Bivak 
Hook, A. D. McCorhick, and bom 
Pbotogr>ph< fiom Saiuic, liy R. B. 
LoDci:. Svo., I at. 



Hoi'tS^ 



Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Scim.vck ror Lmisvxm Boi'Ri 
VtmAtu Easaya on Scientific Svbjcct*. % 
vol*. Cf. 8*0., J J. each. 

Xo i^;m Wa j-s at a de Smvoth. Fami - 
liar Unxyiion Scientific Subiccta. Ciom 
8vo., )i. M. 

Plrasajtt Wavsj^Scismcs. Crown 
Svo., it, 6J. 

Na tvre STUDfRS. By R. A. Piioc- 

FodiKH and U. Clooo, Ciono 9«a^H 
3«.M. ^" 

Lr/surk /Ieadhhos, By R.A.P110C- 
TOR. B. Clodp, a. Wii^aoK, T. Foctbr 
and A. C. Ranvakd. Ci. 8vo., 31. 6<t. 

as aN<l 31, OhJ V«frj. LongmMU &• Ca, 
Calahgut 0/ Stitnlifc Worttt. 
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Stanley. — -4 Familiar HisroRr or 

BiRPi. Uy E. Staxlev, D.D.. formerly 
lU&hO'P of Norwich. With 160 IlhMti winofc 
Cf . Svo., 51. M. 



Popular Soienoe (Satural History, Ac.) — coniimud. 



Vood (Rev.J. G.). 

HoM£s ir/THOVT f/AXPs: A Descrip- 
tion of the HatuMiion*of Aninals, clossod 
■ccofdinx to the Principle of CoDstrnc- 
tiMi. With 140 llIu*ttBti0n>. 8vo.. 

Insects at Hone -. A Popular Ac- 
count of Briiiiih InMciB, th«ir Siructiiic, 
Habits and Tianii{i>rrn»tian«. With 700 
WuMratiixtt. 8va, 71. net. 

fysECTs Abroad: a Popular Account 
of Foreign I ■»««*> their Stracratc. Habits 
and Transfotmatlons. Willi 600 lllastra- 
tiotti. Svo.. ft. net. 

IBiBLK AsjyTAis : a Description of 
e«ety Living Creature meniianed in Iha 
Saiptuiea. WiUi 1 11 lUucuationa. tfvo., 
7». net 
Petla^td Rkvisitf.d. With 33 
Ulusiiaiioni. Cr. Svo., yt. M. 

»OuT OF Docks : a Selection of 
Ott^nal Articles on Practical Natural 
With ■ I lUuKtrationit. Ci.Svo., 



\ 



Hiitorjr. 



Wood (Rev. J. Q,)~-conti»utd. 

Stkaxce DwEiuXGs: » Description 
or the Habitation! of Animali, abridged 
from - Eloincs without Hand*'. With Co 
lUufttrationt. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6if. 

BlSD LiFK OF THE BtKLg. With 32 

IUu«iraiioftt. Cr. 9vo.. y. bi. 

WoifDERpcL Nksts. With 30 Illu»* 

trationa. Cr. Svo., 31. 6d. 

Homes vsdbr thk Grovkd. With 
18 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., ^t. 6d. 

Wstn AlflMAJ^ OF THE BjBlS. With 
og IlluMrationii. Cr. 8vo., jt. U. 

DOMSSTK Ah-IMALS OF THE BtBt^. 

With aj UluauatioDS. Cr. Svo., 31. &f. 
The Braikh Buildeks. With 38 

Illuttian'otM. Cr. Svo., u. 6d. 

Social HABtTATioys ASD Parasitic 
Nksts. With 18 lUoauaUona. Crown 
Svo., u. 



Owilt. — A.V E.VCVCtOp.fDIA OF Alt- 

CuiTtCfvKB. By Joseph Gwilt. P.S.A. 
lUoiuated with more than 1100 Bn^rav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (iSHS). uith Al- 
lecaitona and Coniidciable Addttionx by 
Wyatt Paitvomth. 8vx), £% las. 6rf. 

Longrmaas' Gazetteex of the 

i{'<.yxLi\ Edited W Gkoroe 0. Cmis- 
B H01.U, M.A.. B.Sg. imp. 8vo., £3 U. cloth, 
■ £a III. 6d. half-morocco. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

liiuc.RAptfiCAi- Trkasvkv. With 
Supplement brought dou-n to iHtSQ- By 
Rev, Jauks Wood, l-'ep. Svo., 6j. 

TsEASUftvoF Geoceaphv, Physical, 
HEiiorical. I>tteripirve, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8^-0., 61. 

The TEUAsuRy of Bible AVyiK- 
LEPCa. By the Rev. J. AvKB, M.A. With 
t Haps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcut*. 
Fcp. Sw,. 6j. 

TXbasory of Knowledge asd Lib- 
BART OF RmftBEtKB. Fcp. 8vo.. fa. 

Historical Tre.i'Sury. Fcp.8vo.,6i. 



Works of Reference. 

Maunder (Samuel) — continuttt. 

Tjcsa- 



1 



Sc/£.vriF/c AXD Literary 
st/Rr. Pep. Svo., 61. 



THMTRBASVRroFBoTAm: Edited 

by J. LtN[M.Bv, P.R.S., and T. Mooaa, 
F.L.S. Withi74WoodcutaandioStMl 
Plates. 3 vols. Pep. 8vo., tat. 



Roget. — Thesaurus of EifcuSH 
U'oKDS ASD Phkasbs. Claaiificd and At- 
ranf-ed so ai to Facilitate the Eipicsnion of 
Ideal and assiiit in Literary Compoiiition. 
By Pktkm Mark Rohkt, M.D,. F.R.S. 
Recompofcd thioughoul. cnlart^il and ini- 
proi'cd, pfiilly IVom the Amhor's Notes, and 
with a TuU Index, by (he Author's Soni 
JoHS Lewis Ruoet. Crown Svo., 101. M. 



"WWXiz^i." P>''Pt^t-AS Tasi.es for giving 

infoimation (or aacertaining the value of 
l.ifehold, Leaaehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Fundb. etc. By CKAftLKa M. 
Wii.ncM. Edited by H. Bbncb Joins. 
Crown 8vOr, 101. 6d, 
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Children' 

Crake{Kcv. A. D.). 
£/?»■}■ Titu Fair; or. The First 

Chioniclcof ^(ccndtine. Ci. 8vo. . ii. Oii. 
Alkar the Da.\£ , or. The Second 

Chronick of jfUccndune. Ct. Svo. u. bd. 
Thk Rhal Hkikx: being the Third ' 

and Lui Chronicle ot MKtninnt. Cr. 

Mvo.. 11. U. 
Tne HoiisB Of IValdeitkk. A Tale 

of the Cloitter xnA the Fore<( in the Dsyii | 

of iha Baront' Wai». Crown 8vo.. ir.fid. i 
Brias h'iTZ-Covtn\ A Storj' tA'\ 

Walltngford Caida and UotclMtBtcf 

A1>b«y. C*, 8vo.. M. M. 

Lang: (Ani>kew).^Edited av. 
Tun Blue Faiky Book. With 138 

Illiisiixiionf. Crown I^D., 9*. 
TiVJE ^A7> FaJRV fiiMK. With lOO 

1 1 lu HIT Ml on k. Crown Svo.. 6t. 
7V/K Grkf.n Fairv Book, With 99 

illUAUalionii. Cifvwn Kvo., 6*. 

7V/£ VBLLotf Faikv Book. With 

104 niiMtiklionn. Crown Svo., 6t. 

r//£ Pink Faikv Book. With 67 

IllutiUAtiMvi. Cfown Svo., 61. 
The Bum FoETKv Book. With 100 

1lluKiratior)». Cimm 8vo.. tt. 
The Blvk Poktjcv Book. School 

Edition, wlihoui lIluKtrationi. l*cp. Svo., 

u. Cut. 
Thk Tsi'F SrvRw Book: With 66 

llluKUaciontt- Crown 8vo., 61. 
TtiB BSD Tkue SroRv Book. With 

too lUuitnitionB. Crown Hvo.. 6t. 
The Ahimai. Stvkv Book, With 

67 Illunraiioni. Crown Hvo., tt, 

Molesworth — Az i'ertmorns. By 
Mrs. jMuLSHWoKTH. With 4 IlluWations. 
Cr. 8vo., $t. 



s Books. 

Meade (i- t.). 

DAnnv'.'.- Bor. With S lUustraiioiu. 

CCOVTR bvO.. jj. 6rf. 

.Off« ^iv/> y//-^ S30XNMSS. With J 
lUiwtration*. Crown Sto.. 31. ti. 

The B£K£Sf\>JtD FxfZM. With ; 
lUnauaiiooik Crown Svc^, jc U. 

75/£ Hovit OF Surprises, With 6 
I11u«rationt- Crown Hvo. )». U. 

Praeger,— 7*«£ ADyExiVRKs or r« 

r«(M# /(OT.O HaBES: HKCTtV. HOXOMJi 

AND AuSANM*. A Stor> ill Pxiurck Itr 
S. Rosamond PRASctii. With 14 Coloml 
Plalca and 14 Outline Pictww. Obbii( 

4I0.. y. M. 

Stevenson.— vi Child's Gaxdmsof 

Vmxstf. By RoBUtT Loirts Stvwim*. 
Fcfi, 8vo., 51. 

SuUivau.— A'jtjpjt Ti/svAke! Moi^H 
Storict. Written and lUusliatcd byjU.V^H 
SULUVAH. Crown Svo.. 6j. 

Upton (Florkmce K. and Bkxtiu}., 

Tl/s Am-K.vruREs or 7V» Dot 

Doua Aifo A ■ CffUjmxx '. Witb 

Colouird PIktcB And num«roB» Ilia 

lions in ih* Text. Obtons 4to., fa. 

The GoLLiU'Ocv's BicytLK Cit 
With 31 Coloured Pbieft And 
niuttratioHR in the TcM. Obtong 410. 
6j. 

The yp.iif. Mk^s Bfiexoe. With 
jr Coloured PlAte» and numcroDt llbv 
tiaiiona in ihc Text- Oblong (lo., (j. 

Wordsworth.— TifK s.vot*' Garpza; 

AKD OTHBK f-AlKV TaLXS fWt CWLSttM 
By KI.I2ABBTK Wo«l)>wa)itM. Willi 
IlJui.uaiioiiii by Tkevok Hauimk. Ct 
8vo.. ji. 6if. 




Longmans' Series 

Frice 2i. 
Ateiiek {The) Dv Lys: or, an Art 
Student in Ehe Keign ol Terror. 

ItY THE SAME AVTHOK. 

n/ADEMmsEUJtMoiii:* , That Cniu>. 

Talcof Modern Rome. 
/A- THE Olden Titis: a 

Ttle of ihe PMuanl 

War ill Germany. 

A yot/.WiKK S/XTRX. 



Uhosra Cmud. 
//ester's Ve.vtuee 
Tux Fiddler or 

LUQAV. 

A Child of the 
Revolution. 
Priory. By L. N. 



Athkr&tohr 

COMVN. 

The Storv or a Sprisc Mornixc, 

etc By Mr. MctERWOHTH. Mluttraled. 
The Palace is the Gakpks. By 

Mrs. MoLESWUKT-ii. Illunttaled. 

Nbic.hbovrs. By Mrs. Molesworth. 



of Books for Girls. 

Oif. each. 
The Third Mjxs St. QusKrig. 

Mr*. MOLSSWCMITH. 
yEEV YoUfHi : AA-il QeiTE A.WTHa 

Srom; Two Stories. By Jkan [noeLoii 

Caa' THIS as Lofx? By Louisa Paxil 

Keith Dsramore. By the Authot oi 
• Miw Molly '. 

SwsEr, By Margaret Dcland. 

Aif Area.vcsd A/a rrmor. By 

DoNOTMBA ObKAXC. 

Last IVoeds to Girls om Lipe at 
School ahp Amat School. By Ma>u 
Gr»t. 

STEAr Tl/OtfCHTS EVR GlRLS. By 
Lucr H. M. SovMBr. 16010^, 11. 6rf. tin. 



I 



araald'ifBir edwtn) Shi* Md Lkiids. Wilt) 

ji lUuMfuiinn'. y W. 
B«Criwt'alW.|Bli«r«#hlMl8ludlM, y. 6J. I 
fa^ahofa (W.) KMn«nilD fitudlu. p. 6d. I 

Ba4*lifll'atW.)liUi«p)rB(udl««. With Porctaii. 

3 vols, 3J, «W. rAcii, I 

•<ttei*a illr a. W.) ei^l y«>n In Otylon. ' 

With 6 llttiitr.it lUiii v. "i'. 

■■kir'* tBlr8.W.> Kin« »ad Hsnrnd In OeylDn. 

Willi 'j lll'.ik\iiilioni. ^1, 6./. 
Bartni(>Caul(l'i IRtv. B.i Curloai Itrthi of (h* 

Mlddlv A|u. v< <>■' 
Bkrln^-Oould'a <R«i. S.J Orltfn luid D«w«l«p- 

Riam ar Kellfloui Hiiitf. gvoli. 31.01^. uch. 
mclior'a I W. A.jQkllui : rii, Komnn^crni-Mri Ihi- ' 

Tifinr ff AiiKU'lU'- ^^'ilii i6 lllua. ;)i. W. 
BmImf'* IW. k.l OhkrIeUi: or, [llustr.it^c>tii cf 

Ihc Prvnie Life of ilii- Ani;ii'iii Gitplit 

WithatilllLMUiiiionii, ji. 61/. 
•»!'■ (J. T.) Tha Rnliiad QIUaB or Mu)Mft»- ' 

IkDd Willi [17 Iltllilrivtiulii. ;^. [ty. ' 

SmaMjr't iL*dy) A Yoya4* In iba * Innbaun '. 

Wilh (Vj IUmlijlic.n-1. jj. ^. 
Cladd't (E.) Siory of Crwtlan : j Plain Accoiinl 

o( BviilulHjii. With JJ niuatniliorii. jt, W. 
CenybcAra tRav. W. J.) und Howtan'i {Yary 

K*v. J. B.I ur* und KpLitlai of St. PhqI. 

With (fj l!lii«i,iiiAU'.. ji liii. 
Dau^l-k (U) asMan All : a Novrl. 3r. 6rf. 
Ooylal <i. Conani Nlet.h Clkrh*. A Tali? of ' 

MomnoUlri'aKrlwllitin \\'iili [qIUiiuv ji.6<^. | 
Dvyla'i (A. CDnBii)Tba CapMio of th« FoUsur, 

snd fiHu-r l^ili-i, 31. f>,/. 
Doyltl (A. CoBMi) Tha Rarujaai: A Tule dI 

(hr Huguenotv Wilh Ji lllnitfnlions. 3* 6if . I 

DoyU*! (A. CsDBn) Tb* Gurk ttun-ro L«ttep*. I 

i'. <W. I 

Fnndt'a (J. A.>Th« Hltlory «( Engluidi frum 

the I'all of \\'o1ifj' to tht Dclcat ot ihe I 

^p.iniili Armaria, is vdU. 31. 6J. rach. I 
Froode'* (J. A.) Til* Bnliiih in Inluid. ; volt. 

xai. b.f, 
FNUda** (J. A.) Tha Divorca oC Cathartna at 

Arsd»n. :v ^■ 
Proudc'a ij. A.) Tha Bpknlah Btory et iha 

ArinBda, ,~prtcl Dthrr H'u^kv'. -^i M. 
rronda't <J. A.} Bhon atudlaa sn Qraal Snb- ; 

lacU. .| voU, 31. <i/. imtIi 
Tioude'i (J. 1.) Ooaana. er England Mill Kar 

Colonies. Willi ij 1 liir.if.iiuiii-. <i, bit, 
Prouda'i (J. A.) Tim Council of Trant. y, 6d. 

rMBd*** Kt. A.> Th«mu Carlyla i n HiMory ol 

hi» Life, 

1795-1815, a voU. 71. 

iS^f-iSKi a v-nls. 71, 
Franda'* iJ. A.) Ctu*r: 11 t^kMch. 3^. 6>f. 
Pronda'a (J. A.) Tha Twc Ohiah of Dunboy : an 

Insli RDni.iin-L- -of ihp Liwl (./-niiiry. 3.1, M. 
mtir* (Rav. 0. R.) Lira or lh> Duka «f , 

WalllntflQn. Willi IVrir.iii. y, 6J. 
Cr4vllla'* (0. C. P.I Journal ot tha Ral^a ot | 

Xlnf CtOTtB IV.. Ktnt Wllllun IV^ U)d 

Queen Vlocorla. 3 "ols.. 11. 6^. oidi. 
Hftllard'i (H. R.)Bha: A H>iii,Ty of \diral\in. 

Willi 3-j IlltlWr^Lliiill*. V. 6J. 
BMCfMd't (K. R.) AI]U) QuUWDIkln. Wllfa 

fto lUtutraliooL 31. &/. 



Hattk^t (H. «0 Calonal QoarlUIi. V.C. ; & 

lilr ol (.nuntrv I.iIp, Wrth Kronliiplece 
M\^\ \'iji"clK-. (1, W. 
Ha4t»rd'l |H. R.) CUopfctM. With 99 Illusin- 
liuns. ;ii- (irf- 

Bm((ud*a (H. R.> Erie Bn<titairaa. With 51 

IIUi^-lrtliciiH., %• bil. 

HfttflArd'a (H. R.) Baatrlea. Willi KruTitispiecc 

,init \ L^jn^Itc. 'is. tNf. 

ltaUi>rd-atH-R->Ulkii->Wl(o. \riih34tUiu< 

ininoiK. JI. fvf. 
IlaU*rd (H.R.) Haftri at Iha World. With 

t~, 111r.mt;iiiynv y. rt,/. 
HM<ard'*ltl.X.)lloaUitima-aDBujChMp. With 

Ji; llliiitr.ilinni ji. t:it. 
MK^ard-i <H. R.) Tha Wltch't Ha«d. With 

1^ illn-.trniiriTn. 31. M 
HaUardl (H, R.) Nr. Koaaonl Will. Wnb 

Id lUuilralt-^nsi, 31. 6J. 
HMCurd'a IH. R.) Ra.dk tho Lily. Wilh 93 

lllnMTiUiniiK ji, ^v/, 
MKA<ard't(K.R,>b*»ll. Willi iblDuUs, 3i.6it. 
UaACard-KH. R.)ThaI>ao|iLa«tlhaHlik With 

16 1 1hiitrjiitinii. 31. (M. 
HM(*rd-t IH. R.) JoM KmU. With w IUid- 

Irafimi! !,'■ M 
Maflard CM. B.) ud LbbO (t.) The World'n 

I>B)lrs. Wilh 27 Illinlr.ilnins. y, f*i. 
ll*rU') (Brat) In tha Carqulaei Waoda aod 

olliar tur-laa. p fvl 
Halmholti'a tHartnann tdd) Popular tiactwaa 

an SalaDilfls Bubi|aala. \^'it[i 69 lllu.iir.iuons. 

'i vaU. 31 titt ratJi. 
Horniin j'a [E. W.>Tho Unblddon Ou«at. y. bJ 
Howltt'a <W.> yialU 10 Ramarksbla Flaoa*. 

Wilh *3 llluiltiititiiis. 31- cJ. 
Jaffarlaa' IR.) Tha Story of Hy Itakrc: M> 

Aul'.'lioi;"' [''!»■■ Wilb Torlniit. v- W, 
JaRarlaa' (R.) PUld and HadfaroH. W|<b 

Puilmit. ;li. (mI. 

JaII«rlaa'(K.>RedI>aar. Wuh 17 Uliuiv y.6d. 
Joirerlaa- R.) Wood Matf « : ;. KjiUc. With 

yro!ilii(iifTcan(! VitfivU'- hjr IC V B. Jt. G/- 
JafTaria* (B.i Tha Toilan of tha Field. Wilh 

I'ljrir^it from 1 he Dust in Ssilijbiiry Cathednil. 

y tkI. 
Kaya;air J.; and Hallaaaii'a (Colonal) Hlttory 

ar Ihe Indian Kutlny or iIST-a. i vola. 

y ft<y .■»di. 

llDl|hi-i It. P.) Tho CrnUa of tha *Alart*'i 
ihc Nojraiiv* of a Search fcr Titauurc 00 
■he liiam ItUnd of 'rrinidiicl. With a 
Map« MTid ai llluslnliaiu. ,31. M. 

Enllht'ilE. F.yWhara TbTM Emplraa Haoii n 

Nurraliic lit R«i'nl Tr.nt! jti Kiiilimir, 
Wi'irTn'lilirt. P.iltislan.'itlfiil, Wilh;i Map 
iitiil 54 llluHtr.iliun!. 3J. 6^. 

Knljhl'iie. P.I Tha 'F»l«on'oo th» BalUai a 
CtKuting Voyas^ Sioin Hnjiiincrunilh to 
Coprah.ii:cn in a Throf-Ton Y.iclit, Willi 
\l»p And II llliwlmiont. v. 6ii. 

Xoatlln'i )J.I Ltta et Lnthar. Wiih 6a niiuira- 

tioiu jnti 4 l-'atiimilct nf MS.S. 31, fjrf. 
LanfB (A.) An^ltn^ BlitUha*. Willi m Illuttiu- 

llnnt, y. hi 
LaontA.iCuilom aod lylhi SluchnofEttrlj' 

Usage and QolieJ. y. 6J. 
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a UB3SRS. LONGMANS A CO.'S STANDARD AND GBKBRAL WORKS. 



The Silver Library ~t:t>n/inue^. 
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t— f»(«OCocht*ii«imilC«Mii— 1— tfc. y.bd. 
iMmftit.' Til* Hook ar nib: s 5to*jr of Ibe 

t«H <J. A.) Bii<l ClucUrbuoli'* <W. J.) B. C 
im, R Rkfnfcl* IB Brltlih Columbia. With 

Mil|is Llrli.l 7 > HI .l-r; .<^.■|ll^ j.J fii. 
■»«Buli>V'i (Ceril Eiuiya uid L*yi «t ta«li*Bt 
■atiMd'* (U. D.)ll*m«nu pf Kukin|. 31- 6i. 

Kona. etc Wtih Pbrtrait tud < lUuaimioca 

lalhc 'Layi'. 31. 6d. 
Mkibot'i [B«nn d«| Rtmaln. TMni^UtML 

Ksnhnuui'i <J. C) Maro»tr« «f llr Bwrr 

Hkv«la«k. .V (nJ- 
Murlimif (Dmii) HUtorf Pt Iha B oid ki h 

und«r tba Implr*. 8 voli. y. 6i. each, 
■crrlmkn'i (H. S,) PI0U4111 ; A Tikie of th* 

|[irli.irj Mutin*. v. Chj. 

MIII'> IJ. S.I PdIIMwI Bnanamj. 31. W> 
MIII'KJ. S.) ftyiuo) of Ufle. 31- U. 
■llnar'* lOao.i CduntrT fiatLturti : ihrCttranl< 

cJc ol ii Yciir chiri1\ in l tiijrdrn 3f. f*^- 
MkiiMit'a lt.\ TK* Pint Cr«>»ln^ »t OrMSlMld. 

\\.'iih i-ij Uliiitniiii-.rT'i .111(1 a M.ip 31. W. 
Pbllllppt'Wallaj'a <C.) Sdm- o I'cuiitd ur 1I10 

Ixint Mounmn Wiih 1 j I'.luniiiliDiii 31. dd. 
PrMtorY il. <.) Tha Orb* krsand Ua. y. t^ 
ProotoT'a (B. A.) Tha Expftnta of K**Tan. 

,V W. 
PfMUr'i <X. A.) LI^I Svlanoa lor LalUFt 

Houn. Kitit >*Tic4 y. ut 
Pncter't <R< A.) Tha Xaen. v- &<'' 
Pr«aleT'a(R.a,)Ot)i*f WoridaUiuiOnra. yAd. 
Praclor'a (R. A.} Our Placa kiDooC InllDlllaa: 
i S^^^3 of f.vjv5 fMitroJlini; oui I.;ulf 
,\^J■.l€l<^ 1" SliiiLC uIiQ Tliiif -fliith ih.: Infimlii^ 
.t.nlllj Ul. J). '»/, 

Pratter'a (B. A.) CMtior Buna than Oun. 31. 6d. 



Pwcur-a (R. 1.) R«B4h Wan ■*<« taaa*. 

y ^. 

Pfoetar'a (R. A.) Plaaaant Wari la tduai. 

ji 61^. 
PMotair'* 'M. A.) BjUia am) Bkrvala af i 

tr«nv'iiij> it. ill. 
PToctAra ' K. A.1 ItUnra M«4laai 31. 6ii. 
PToewr'a it. A.) LaUnn laaiMliia. tij R. A. 

Proctos, Edward Cuaao. Akqre« 

WIL&OK. 1'llOWJl« t'OSTBR. ami A C 

RANrAKD. Hltb tUuunuiook. ^ U 
Bhvaeamrl'a (Ovaa) Tha Jaatal af TDsra OaUL 

Witli la 111 lull ilmni. jj. if. 

■«aaatira(Kart«r.)AUi««o«atD«ata. :^ U 

tmlth'atfi. Boa worth) CartluUa aa4 cha Oanta- 
fLnlana. With Maps, fL-in?, etc. 31. U. 

ttaniair-i (BUIwp) FamUlar Hltun al Mrta. 

Willi i4cf Illiutniiaeu. v. orf. 

Slavcnaon't >H. L.i Tka Unntfa OMa a< Bt. 

Jahrll and Mr. Hydai »»h otha Fabla 

y. w 
Btavtnien (R. L.) and Oabaona'a (U.) >h* 

Wn>n( Boi. 3,1 bd 
Buvanaen iKaban Leult) aad luaaaaaa'! 

IFaany van dt Orin> aoT* law AraMafl 

ll^la.— TIk Ufiiaiuitn. >/. id. 
Warnwii'a (StMiUir J.) Tba Hoaaa af tta 

WaUt a Romance, y.bd, 
W«ad-a (Bar. J. 0.) Patlaad RavlalMd. W)A 

33 IIIuMiaunnii. 31. Otf, 
Waod'a (R««. J. G.) Sirmii|a OwtlllafB. WM 

Oo llluitnilions. ji. 6if. 

Waad'a (Bav. J. O.) Oat of Oeon. U'dta : 

IitUftU4ll(>Il». 3f. &/. 



Cookery, Domestio Management, &o. 

De Salts (Mhs.). — continued. 

J}jlBSSSO VEGBTAUL-iiS A LA MOt 

Pep. Sto., ti 6/. 
J^SiSKsX LA Mods. Fcp.8va,iJ.( 
J LA Mons. Fcp. Sto,, 



Acton. — MoDURN CoOKhRY. By 
Ei.UA AcToH. With 150 Woodcuta. Fcp. 
8vo.,4J.6.f. 

Buckton. — t'oxFORT AM> Clsa.vli- 

SBiS : Iti-e Servant and MiMrcaa Que«ltan. 
By M(s. CATHEmsE M. Bi-'cktox. l«e 
Member of the Lectin School tJuafd. Whh 
14 lltuittaitunt. Crown f>\u., u. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 
Jf/irrs ro Mcthekx ox ths Man- 

ACSUItA TOf THKJS H»AIT» KUinifG TtlX 
PmHtaD Of PKKiiSAMY. Fcp. 8VO,. II, M. 
Th£ MaTSRA'AL MAA'AGKMKyr OF 
ChSLDHSX IX USALTH AXD VtSMASS. 
Pep. 8vo.. li. ftd. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 
Cak£s Ay a CoityscTiours Ji la 

MOPM- Fcp, 8vo., IS. 6d. 
J}oGS : A Manual for Amateurs. 

Fcp, 8vo,, :(. 6rf. 
Dk^ss/:d Ca.vk a.vd PouLTRvi tA 

Moos- Fcp. Svo., M. 64. 



£.VTKJi£.1 

ts.dd. 
FijOral DMCORATrofrs. Fcp. S^-a, 

If. M. 
GARDeyryc ^ £^ Mode. Fqk Sva 

Put r., VvgcUMe*, If. 6rf. ?aft 11, 

Fruits, li. bd. 
NATtOKAL yrAm>S>lAMODt, Fcp. 

8vo.. K. 6<f. 
NsH'-LAiD £cGS. Fq>. 8vo., If. 6d. 
OfsrsRS Jl ijf Mode. Fcp. 8va. 

PVDDISCS AXD Pa&TKV "X LA jVOi^H 
Fq».)lvo., II. M. ^" 

Savouriss J) £-1 Mods. F«p. Sro., 
ii.M. 

5c>(vj .^^-/i J)rssssi> Prsa J 
iVooA- Fep. Svc, t#. 6ii, 





MESSRS. LONGMAf 



Cookery, Doraestio Management, 8LQ.~rontinued. 
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De Salis {^[Vi^.)— continued. Walker (Jane H.)- 

SffB£TS A.VD SVPFES DtSHES X CA /t Soq/c foK EyERY 
MooK. Fcp. 8vo., \%. 6d. 



T^MfrtKc. Dtsiias fvr Sua 1.1. lif- 

COMES. Fcp. Svo., M. td. 
Wjci.vhi.Ks AND NoTtom fVX 
EyKRy fiousBHOtO. CrtnwnSvo,. 11. bit, 

^Lear. — MAtcKii Cookhry. By H. L. 

SnicBT LZAit. i6mo., zj. 

Poole. — COOKHRY FOR THE DlABETK. 
By W. H. Md Mi». PoouB. With Preface 
by Di. P*vv. Fcp. 8vo, , a. M. 



WOMAff. 

Part 1.. The Managemenl of Children 
in Health and out ot Heallh. Ciown 
8vo., M. M. 

Part [I. WDman in Health and out 
Hciilth, Crown 8vo., u. 6J. 

A Hasdbook for Mothrks : 
being Simple llinu to Women on the 
Minagemcnt of their Health during 
Pregiiancr and Con (in cm en I, together 
with Plain DlrcvtionH as to the Cue 01 
In&tfiU. Ciown 8vo.. v. 6d. 



en 
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Miseellaneous and Critical Works. 
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AUingbajn. — Varibtjes jx Prosr. 

^WlLLtAU AtUtiCHAM. j vol*. Cl.SvO., 

lb. (Vols. I and t. Rainlilcit, by Patricias 
Walkkr. Vol. ], Irish Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong. — £ssa ks Af/oSKsrcHes. 

By El'uund J. Abmstbomo. Fcp. 8vo.,ji. 

Bagehot.— /./y^*''^)* Studjes. By 

\\^Li,iKH Baoekot. With Pottratt. 3 vol«. 
Crown Svo., 31. ful. each. 

Baring- Gould.— Crmons Myths or 
ruts MioDLB Acns. By Re\*. S. BAttiwo. 
Got'LP. Crown Hvo,, ji. ftd. 

Baynes. — Sz/AKs^pRAxt- Stvojes, 

2nd other Efttayti. By the laie Thomas 
Sprmchb Bavkes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Profeaaor Lewis 
CAMrBKt.1.. Crown Bvo., 71. 6J. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) OA.K.H.R'). 

Amdut UlSCfLLANnOL'S TllEOLOCtCAL 
IVVKKi. p.3t. 

AUTVMX HiiLlDAYS OF A CCUNTRV 

Parson. Crown Svo., 31. M. 

CoUMOffPLACR PHtLOSOPHMR. Cr. 

8»0., 3». 6rf. 
CRfTKAt. Essays of a Country 

Parson. Crowr. Svo^ jj. 6d. 
East Coast Da ys and Mshoriss- 

Crown Svo., ]*- 6rf. 
LA.VDscArt:StCHi'RCf{Es, AND Mora- 

UTJES. Ciown 8vo.. it. M. 
LSISURR IfvUKS IN Tof^N. CrowH 

8vo., 3J. M. 
Lessons or Middle Ace, Crown 

8vo., 31. fid. 
OfR Little Lsps. Two Series. 

Crown Svo.. 31. 6rf- each. 
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